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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BUSCH. 
NO. IT, 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE REFORMATION OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. MAYNOLPH IN BODIKEN, AND OF 
MANY MONASTERIES AND PERSONS REFORMED BY IT. 


Tus monastery of the order of Regular Canons in Bodike in the 
diocese of Paderborn, was originally possessed by nuns under the 
holy father Maynolph, who is said to have been of our order, and to 
have been canonized, and to have been the founder of it. But Ds.* 
John Wael, a man tall of stature, of considerable eloquence and 
power of persuasion, who was the prior belonging to Zwoll, at the 
monastery of Bethlehem of our order, received this monastery from 
the Bishop of Paderborn and his Chapter, for the purpose of reforma- 
tion; and as there were but a few nuns there, and they were in a 
very bad plight as to both temporal and spiritual matters, he procured 
that it should be turned into a monastery of Regular Canons, and 
brought there some brethren from Zwoll, appointing over them as 
priors, one after the other, Daniel and John Daniel, who were bro- 
thers by the same mother, born on the same day, professed on the 
sane day, and on the same day received the habit, and on the same 
day each sung his first mass. heir faces were exactly alike, so that 
they could hardly be distinguished from each other; they were my 
kinsmen. But after the abbot of Nuys, with all the priors, in uniou 
with his Chapter, had united himself to the Chapter of Windesheim, 
and had incorporated himself therewith, the monastery of Bodiken 
already mentioned, which was one of them, also placed itself under 
the General Chapter of Windesheim. So it came to pass that upon 
the death or resignation of the prior of this monastery, the great father 
Arnold Huls, who had professed at Northhorn, and who had been 
prior at Ksingen [f. Esens.] in Friesland, and also in Bodingen be- 
youd Cologne, of our order, was elected prior there; and he brought 
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that monastery into a state of perfect conformity with the Chapter of 
Windesheim, as to chanting, dress, statutes, or dinary, and ceremonial, 
After having done this, he extended the union with our Chapter. 
General to various places ; and his successor, father Arnold De Holte, 
did the same. For these two reformed, or re-founded, many ancient 
monasteries of our order in Westphalia, Friesland, and even about 
the Rhine, as far as Basil, and procured their incorporation with our 
venerable General Chapter. John Clotekorn, Prior of Ric henberg, 
and I, John Prior of Sulta [for so John Busch had become be. 
fore he wrote this narrative,] having been their visitors for more 
than six years, found there on the spot the prior, twenty-six conven. 
tual brethren, and one hundred and seventy-three converts and 
laymen, or servants. And they had then from home, in other monas. 
teries of our order, fifty-six brethren, of whom some are priors, others 
rectors, others are associated in our work of reformation, and many 

lay brethre ‘n who are very useful in the same work. Moreover they 

have in their monastery “offices for all sorts of mechanics , as tailors, 

shoemakers, smiths, carpenters, husbandmen, wine makers, bakers, 

brewers, shepherds, neatherds, chase ers, bleeders, and other requisite 
offices of the same kind. They have also a church, a dormitory, a 
good refectory, a most exce ent cellar, and a kitchen; and separate 
houses for all these si eparate purposes. The monastery is situated in 
a valley between two lofty mountains, surrounded by fields and woods, 

and, at nearly a mile off, it has a good grange, well built, with the 
requisite offices, and many fields and pastures s for more than half; a 
mile, 

That monastery received perfect reformation from Northhorn, and 
that of Northhorn from Windesheim, by father Henry Loeder, a con- 
ventual brother of Windesheim; and they have many lay brethren, 
not merely for the sake of labour, but much more for the sake 
of God, and the kingdom of heaven; which there on earth, by true 
obedience, pure poverty, and chaste continence, they may without 
doubt obtain. 

It is within our knowledge that the following monasteries have been 
reformed by these priors and brethren of Bodike—namely, Molenbeke 
in the diocese of Minden, Hirtsenhaghen in the diocese of Mentz, Kir- 
sengaerden in the diocese of Worms, Hegenen in the same diocese ; at 
L' Isle en Barrois in the diocese of Treves, wich in the diocese of Co- 
logne, Dalemin the diocese of Paderborn, Trutenhusen in the diocese of 
Strasburgh, Eversclusen in the diocese of Treves, St. Leonard at Basil, 
in the diocese of Basil, Mersbach in the same diocese, Arbogasti in the 
same diocese, Repforp in the diocese of Aichstadt, Birlinghe in the 
diocese of W urtzburgh, Franckemdale in the Aiovese of Worms, 
Heidenfelt in the diocese of Wurtzburgh, Zwabenheim in the diocese 
of Mentz, Rerenderch in the diocese of Mentz, Volckrinckhusen in the 
diocese of Paderborn, Blomenberch in the same diocese, Meyen in 
the diocese of Treves, making together twenty monasteries. See how 
great fruit of souls from we “ll reformed monasteries situated in the 
country. We see how the fathers and priors of such monasteries 
have a zeal for God, to win many souls to Him. For as is the prince, 
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such is his servant; as is the father, so are his sons or brethren. 
When it is known that a prelate has a godly zeal for reformation, 
then he always has plenty of brethren with him who rejoice together 
not a little, and cheerfully hasten to co-operate with him in the 
matter. And when a prelate is not inflamed with the love of God, 
and of holy reformation, but even when urged to it resists, then also 
he will have adherents who, like himself, seeking their own advan- 
tage, care nothing for souls bearing the image of Christ, and redeemed 
with his blood; not imitating the example of Christ, our Lord God— 
he descended from heaven to earth for the salvation of souls as an 
example to us.” 


My object being chiefly to give some idea of the state of things, and 
of ‘the character and proceedings of the historian, and the whole nar- 
rative, consisting of nearly two hundred close-printed pages, being too 
long for translation in this place, 1 pass over the account of three or 
four monasteries which presented no very peculiar features, and also 
the bull of the Council of Basil, under the authority of which John 
Busch and his colicagues acted. From his own connexion, however, 
with the place, | will give part of what he says respecting the monas- 
tery of Wyttenborch, a small place a little way S.W. of Hildesheim. | 


. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE REFORMATION OF THE MONASTERY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY IN 
WYTTENBORCH. 


The monastery of St. Mary in Wyttenborch, in the diocese of Hil- 
desheim, of the order of Regular Canons, was the first monastery in 
Saxony that was reformed. ‘I'wo hundred years before, there were 
eight Recluses living in it, without any rule, unless, it may be, that of 
Recluses, But when the Clementine against Beghards and Beguins was 
promulgated everywhere [A.p. 1312], they were afraid that they too 
should be troubled by it, and turned out; and by advice of the dean of 
Mount St. Maurice, at Hildesheim, a learned and tried man, they 
assumed the habit which was at that period usually worn by Regular 
Canons, their prior still remaining in perpetual seclusion, according to 
their original institution. The monastery itself had previously been 
a castle, from whence many depredations had been committed, espe- 
cially because it was situated on a mountain, and. surrounded with 
forest. In the thick wood those who dwelt in the castle used to tie 
their prisoners to the trees, fastening their hands and arms behind 
them, and placing a piece of wood, as long as one’s finger, between 
their teeth, to prevent their crying out, In this predicament they 
left them, and they were starved to death, and their bodies were dried 
up, unless it so happened that any one came by and released them. 
W hen, however, [these Recluses] had fallen into the irregularity of ap- 
propriating property, and similar transgressions of the order, some of 
them were troubled in conscience ; and having heard that a good 
reformation was flourishing in the monasteries united to the Genera! 
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Chapter of Windesheim, and that regular observance was strictly 
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maintained, they sent some of their brethren to the General ( hapter 
in W indeshei im with a request that they might be reformed and taken 
into union with it. There it was committed to brother Henry Loeder, 
Prior of Northhorn, to effect that incorporation, provided he should 
find that the monastery was such as ought to be received into union, 
and that the brethren were unanimous in desiring it; and this he did. 
He placed over them [in the year 1423] Rembert, a conventual 
— of his own monastery, joining with him ewe or three other 
brethren of the same. They had also two brethren from W indesheim, 
Henry de Harderwick, afterwards prior in Thabor, and for ten years 
superintendent of the nuns in Depnevene, and brother Gerard Goel h, 
afterwards prior in Rubea Valle, and for almost twenty years steward 
in Windesheim ; and a layman, named Gerard, for cook, who died and 
was buried there, who was head-cook at Windesheim. The prior 
Rembert, however, resigning his priorship after he had held it fourteen 
years, bnothes Godire *y de ‘Teyla, who had professed at Windesheim, 
was elected in his place, and he took for his sub-prior John Busch who 
had professed with win in Windesheim. When therefore they had 
oe «dour General Chapter, the visitors which it sent to them decreed, 
by the advice of the Bishop of Hildesheim, that the sub-prior, and not 
the prior, should always remain on the premises to meet the require- 
ment of their original constitution ; forasmuch as the prior frequently 
had business to do connected with his function which he could not 
depute to another ; such as attending a General Chapter; or, by diree- 
tion of the Chapter visiting other monasteries, and many thing vs of a 
like nature. And therefore the aforesaid brother John was not merely 
sub-prior, but was his locum tenens, keeping and performing all sn 
duties of sub-prior [ 4. prior] in the thoi ir, the refectory, and the cloi 
At the same time, John Humborch one of their seniors. who had been 
prior before the reformation, had the name without the reality ol 
being sub-prior, and likewise never went out.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
OF THE REFORMATION OF THE MONASTERY OF ST, MARY, IN RICHENBERG. 


The monastery in Richenberg, near Goslar, in the diocese of Hil- 
desheim, of Regular Canons of our order, was reformed by brother 
Henry Loeder, Prior of Northorn in the year 1429, by authority ol 
our venerable General Chapter at Windesheim, which in the first in- 
stance placed some of its own brethren there as a prior and re formers. 
[i this monastery, before its reformation, there was se: ircely food and 
clothing to be obtained for the prior and seven brethren ; now, in its 
reformed state, there are more than seventy-three brethren and laics 
living there, with abundance of all necessaries, arising from the work 
of their hands, and their tlocks and herds, for they have more than a 
thousand sheep, and they have horses, cows, and swine in great num- 
ber. ‘They have also sixteen fish-ponds, from which, beside the sup- 
ply of their own wants, th ‘\ frequently ell fish to the amount of one 
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or two hundred Rhenish florins in the course of the year. They have 
also a great many bees, from which they get no little hone y and wax. 
They have water- mills for grinding corn, and a saw-mill ‘for cutting 
wood. They have also many lay mechanics, and workshops, as blac ke 
smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, shavers, bakers, and brewers. 
Moreover, they have large woods on the mountains and in the val- 
leys, and tithes and land i in different places. ‘They have fields, too, 
round the monastery, which they cultivate by their own lay brethren, 
whence they carry corn w ith their own horses to the monastery, and 
reposit it in barns; and their lay brethren make so much cheese and 
butter from the milk of their sheep and cows, that, beside what they 
use themselves, they sometimes sell several tons at a time. They 
have also a handsome ¢ thurch, two hundred and eight feet long and 
sixty-two feet wide, with an apsis on each side, and a crypt under the 
altar. They have, too, eighteen altars, and houses ‘sufficient for 
the residence and work of their lay brethren and servants. It is, 
therefore, a good and fine monastery, adorned with all good things, 
= among others, with a good re formation, well maintained, Some 
wars before, when I first visited it with Godtrey, Prior of Wytten- 
borch, they had eight fish- ponds, and yet by the mid lle of Lent they 
had no fresh fish to eat. Bei Ing muc h surprised at this, we ap pointed 
three fishermen, under the prior, Henry Almer,—one of the brethren, 
Henry Drude ; one of the converts, Allard; and a third from among 
the lay brethren, John Hasselt... .. 


CHAPTER AI. 


OF THE REFORMATION OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. BARTHUOLOMEW, IN SULTA, 


weg monastery of the order of Regular Canons ealled St. Bartholo- 


iueWs, un Sulta, near Hildesheim, began to be reformed by father John 
Bs isch, who hi ~ professed at Windesheim, and who, about the time 
I the feast of St. Bernard the Abbot, in the year 1439, entered it by 
unself for that rc ~ ‘This monastery is called Sult 1, Oh account 
tthe springs of water which rise there, and whieh, after surrounding 
the mona , flow down to the city of Hildesheim, and are carried 
ler gro at by aqueducts, through many streets of the city until 
they flow into the river Inerste. On this account the consulate of 


Hildesheim gives a hundred bushels of malt to the convent in Sulta 
annually at Michaelmas. It is said that this water was at one time 
salt, and in certain places a habitation of demons, who, often seizing 
upon men at noon-day,and in the twilight, and lifting them up on high, 

sstroyed great numbers. St. Godehard, however, Bishop of Hil. 
de sheim, who also afterwards became illustrious in the world by such 
miracles as have not since been heard of, when he learned that such 
au ehchantment existed in Sulta, and that many were dreadfully terri- 
hed and amazed thereby, having convoked the clergy, went to the 


place to consecrate it to God, and hy his prayers and theirs, and by 
U table exoreisms, he at length ; iltogether expelled the demon from 
iat place called Sulta, and from all its borders; and the waters, 


‘hich Were in part salt, as has been already stated, he made sweet 
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and drinkable, and very fit for the use of man, as we see at this day. 
Moreover, he built in that place a handsome church of hewn stone, 
with large round columns, in honour of St. Bartholomew the Apostle, 
because that same apostle in his lifetime had more and greater visibjp 
and experimental contests with daemons than the othe r apostles. He 
inhabited the place at first by himself; but, in the year of our Lord 
1024, he added to it buil lings for priests and clerks, and a hostelry 
to receive the poor. 

The Lord Bruning being elected and confirmed Bishop of Hilde. 
sheim, in the year 1116, inhabited the same place, and instituted ” , 
gular Canons ‘there. He resigned the bishopric, and is buried there, j 
the church, before the choir, in a raised tomb, having the image of rn 
bishop upon it, carved in stone. This image, in the reformation, we 
brought within, and placed it at the door of the choir, by the altar of 
the confessors, calling it the image of St. Godehard ; because the Lord 
Bruning, though he had been a holy man, had never yet been 
canonized ; and the dog, sculptured at his foot, we altered into an 
image of the devil, because that saint expelled the demon from Sulta, 
Moreover, we levelled his raised tomb with ground, and put the sar- 
cophagus of it, which had been placed above his body, before the 
choir, raised one palm from the floor, because of the railings, under 
whic h it could not lie on account of its being a little raised from the 
ground. His body, therefore, lies under the ‘ails in the middle of the 
church, in a sepulehre well walled with stone below and above, and 
on the sides; and all his bones lie there, whole, and uncorrupted, re- 
vularly from his head to his feet, just as they used to be in his body. 
fis vestments, priestly and episcopal, and his flesh, and all his inward 
parts, were decayed. We opened his se pule hre, and found things so; 
and we shut it up, and left it as it was. The sarcophagus with which 
his body was covered could not continue there because of the rails: 
but where the ; sarcophagus finishes, just exactly there he is baried. 
And very wonderful it is that, after he has lain three hundred and 
forty-two years in the grave, that place should kee »p all his bones it ill- 
corrupt and regul irly united, and that, in so long a period, only tl 
flesh, and skin, and intestines, should have watiadeai 

In the year of our Lord 1439, therefore, under the Lord Magnus 
fortieth Bishop of the church of Hildesheim, in the time of John 
Driborch, twenty-fifth provost of the said monastery of Sulta, its re- 
formation was commenced in the following manner by father Jobo 


Busch, who had professed in Windesheim, and had held the office of 


sub-prior in Wittenborch two years, lather Godfrey, Prior of Witten- 
borch, who also belonged to Windesheim, by our advice, and by 


authority of the Counc il of Basil, given to him by a bull, sent ano ‘der 


tothe convent at Sulta to the effect that. under certain pent alties named 


in the said bull, they should, within a certain time, reform themselves 
. aa ° — 
As that time drew — therefore, the prior and I went to Sulta, anc 


f 


the Lord Eggehard de Hanenzee, the provost of the greater church at 


Hildesheim, joined to us his suffragan Ds. John C arstiken, and Ds. 


Sifrid de Rossingen the schoolmaster. When we were assembled t 
rether in the Chapter House, and urged them to reform, they 
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swered, by the counsel of those two, that they would stand by the 
‘adement of the Lord Dean of Hilde sheim and their chief Chapter, 


‘With this we were satisfied. We therefore met them at the time ape 


pointed, be fore the chief C hapter , Where Ds. John de Zwichel was senior 
and preside nt, who had been instructed by the Lord Provost Eggehard, 
on my suggestion, what to re ply. He: said, therefore, “ The Bishop of 
Hildesheim and his C hapter wish that you should receive among your- 
selves one or two brethren of the re formation, and should send two or 
three of your brethren to re ‘formed monasteries ; and that you should, 
in the first place, take upon you, and observe the rule, and the three 
principal parts of the order;’’ and thus we were dismissed. 

Before a week had passe d, I was sent alone, by the Bishop of Hil- 
desheim and his chapter, and by the Prior of ‘Wittenboreh, to live 
with them, and bring them to regular observance. ‘The Prior of 
Wittenborch, therefore, gave me a shilling for my expenses, anda 
clerk for a companion, saying to me, “ You will be with them. I 
had rather sit myself down in any room, without sun or moon, for the 
whole time that you will be there; I know those fellows so well.” 
This he saidin the pusillanimity of his spirit. My heart swelled in my 
stomach. The plague was then raging in the whole country, especially 
about Hildesheim. When Ll went towards Wittenborch, | became 
affected by it; when | went towards Hildesheim, it seemed to me that 
I was bre athing new good fresh air, and so I considered that the Lord 
God was pleased that I should eo to Sulta. I arrived there in the 
evening, and was very kindly received by the provost, John Driborch, 
in his kitehen. ‘Pheu there came in a priest, Ds. Albert Bonsdorf, 
saying, “The superiors and brethren of the monastery have just re- 
turned from the city, full of Mimbee beer, and are sitting in the court 
before the church. If this father goes to them, they will kill him.” 
The provost, however, an old man of sixty, said, “ 1 have no place for 
him, unless he will sleep in the dormitory with John Engelken, one of 
the brethren who is tolerably decent.” And | thought to myself, 
‘This is good news to begin with.” As, however, the bed was too 
harrow, | slept that night on a chest which stood in that brother's cell. 
Then in the morning came the official of the Bishop of Hildesheim, 

ith one of the eanons of the greater church, Ds. Borchard de 
Hardenberghe, and they presented me to the convent for their in- 
‘truction in regular observance; and being thus compelled, they re- 
ceived me, 

When IT had been with them a whole week, I saw that they main- 
tained no sort of discipline either in the choir or the refectory, the 
dormitory or the cloister; but even at the Gloria Patri, the Gloria of 
the hymns, the collects, and other songs, one was sitting, another 


. , 
SUT) ! 


ing, a third walking about. One turned to the east, another to 
the west, the south, or the north. For they did every one just what 
he pleased, fearing neither God nor man. They ate at one table, 


es, 
iit r 


x where they pleased at both sides of it, sometimes talking 

rrelevant matter; and in the inean time I said nothing to them 
ithe subiect of reformation. After the week had elapsed, I satd to 
* provost and brethren—*“ | see that you do hot conduct yourselves 
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according to your Rule, and have not monastic manners, and do po 

keep silence, or any of the things which pertain to due obseryanee. 

I will, therefore, with your leave, mention to you those things whic) 

you ought i in the first ‘plac e to obee rve. If you do not take this wel 

from me, the Lord Dean of the Chief C hapter, and the official on the 
part of the Bishop of Hildesheim, will give orders as to your obser. 
vance.” ‘Then the provost, who was an old man of more ‘than s ixty 
answered—“ Do you tell us what to do, and we shall be h: appy to 
attend to it; only get these lords off our necks.” So I said—« Then, 
in the first place, you ought to give up whatever private property you 
have ;” and they did so. 1 went with the provost and brethren to the 

cell of each one, and they all resigned the articles of property whieh 

we found there. 1 went on to say that they ought to kee p silence in 

the choir, refectory, and dormitory, and profound silence after com. 

plin until prime ; and this also the ‘y undertook to do, though the Vy kept 

it very badly when they were by themselves. For then the »y talked 

at all times, and in all places alike, when nobody heard or saw, 

At table, also, 1 read something es Benedicite. Iirst, we read 

the Benedicite standing ; then we sat down to the table. The provost, 

if he was present, at the head of it; if not, I sat there, and the 
brethren sat on each side. And before we began toeat, I read a good 
piece (passum bonum) of holy Scripture ; and then, after Benedicite, 
when I thought fit, | gave them leave to talk, and to discuss some 
good subject out of holy Scripture. ~ And they were very obedient 

to me in all things ; for I gave them to understand what I would have . 
done, not with severity, as a command, but with kindness, and ina — | 
way of entreaty. After we had done eating, we read the grace, 
standing in like manner. I told them, also, that, in the choir, they 
should stand and sit alternately during the Psalms; the choir of the 
Hebdomadarius during the first Psalm, the other during the second, and 
soon. After some time, I got them to sing Benedicite in surplices, and 

to put them off before they sat down to table, and then, before grace, to 
put them on again ; and hi aving thus sung the grace, to proceed to th 
choir with the Psalm « Miserere.” I gave leave, also, at first, for r 
them all to wear surplices in the choir, the refectory, and the convent; 
but at length we kept everything as it is in our rules, 1 was alone 
with these eretores for fifteen days, affectionately leading ror by 
degrees, to our régular observance ; but as L alone could not do it per 
fectly, 1 it seemed ad to myse If, ad to those of the canons who had 
been appointed with me to the same busine ss, that I should have some 
helpers from some other of our reformed monasteries, The provost ©! 
ew hief Chapter, Ds. Eggehard de Hanenzee, was the chief promoter, 
defender, and helper, in all monastic reforms, for he set himself asa wi I 
always, and everywhere, for holy reformation ; and he was our le ader 

in everything that was good. Without him, indeed, we should not 

have been able to do anything; for Magnus, Bishop of Hildesheim, and 

his canons, pnid great deference to what he said; and the vassals, and 

the whole country, looked to him for counsel, But Ds. Burchard ot 

Hardenberghe, the chief of the canons, and Ds. Roland, his official 

of the Episcopal Court, were his executive in all that 1 desired ol 
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them for the performance of this work of reformation. Also, Ds. 
Johannes Zwanenvogel, the chief dean, took our part with counsel 
and help; and Ds. John Reem, the official of the Bishop of Hilde- 
sheim, in the Castle Sturwolt, whom ail our old brethren feared, be- 
cause he was a very severe jailer of the prisoners there, lest they should 
full into his hands. For, if called on by us, he could take any perverse 
or disobedient brethren out of the monastery, in the middle of the 
night, and shut them up in the castle, and correct them. 

‘| went, therefore, with letters from the Bishop of Hildesheim to a 
monastery of our order in Richenberg, where the prior at that time 
was Henry Cremer, and they let me have two chosen brethren, 
Herman Law and Jobn Bodiker, who had first taken the habit at 
Mount St. George, near Goslar, and who had, four years before, 
transferred themselves to Richenberg on account of reformation. 
They stood by me very faithfully; and from the time that they came 
tu Sulta, they lived prudently and devoutly among us. They began 
the reformation with me, urging the brethren to improve both by word 
and example ; and, therefore, not long after, I made one of thein prior, 
and the other steward. Brother Herman Leo, when he had been 
sometime steward, delivered in such an account of receipts and dis- 
bursements, that all the brethren were perfectly satisfied of his good 
management, although previously each of them had been used to carry 
off his own portion every year in money or corn, as private property, 
for the replenishment of his own purse. The account having been 
settled, he took me into his cell the next day, and shewed me, under 
his bed, a purse full of money, containing, I should think, more than 
sixty talents, which had been saved that year by his management. 
He was therefore a very useful steward ; and he wasa good mechanic, 
beyond all men then living in our country. And, therefore, by his 
advice, our dormitory, which was like a pig-stye, is now the most 
pleasant of any in the country. . . - Moreover, he made forms for the 
choir, according to the custom of our order ; and he had brother John 
Bodiker, who was like his own brother, for his helper in all things ; 
never doing anything without my advice and approval. And be- 
cause we three, I the provost, John Bodiker the prior, and Herman 
leo the steward, were always unanimous, and agreed together in 
everything, nobody could resist us; and neither of us ever blamed or 
detracted from another, either to his face or behind his back, but we 
rather lauded and magnified one another. Therefore, we prospered 
internally and externally before God and man, and everybody praised 
our good reformation. We had canons of the greater church, even 
the provost and dean; and the canons of other churches, the abbots, 
provosts, priors, and brethren of other monasteries, pro-consuls, con- 
suls, rich and poor, persons of the middle class, and the first people in 
the country, from time to time, dining and supping at our table, who 
could not sufficiently extol our praiseworthy mode of life and holy 
conversation, For at that time no monastery in or near Hildesheim 
had been reformed, except the Carthusian, on the west of the city, 
and a Cistercian a quarter of a mile off; and so the reformation of 
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the monastery at Sulta was the occasion and the beginning of many 
monasteries in that part of the country being well reformed, 
But . us return to that part of our history with which we are en. 
gaged. I appointed that one of the brethren should go to Richenberg, 
and another to Wittenborch, to have the opportunity of seeing their 
full reformations, because it appeared to me that as long as the old 
brethren remained together in Sulta they could not be fully reformed; for 
when no reformed person was present, they kept nothing among them. 
selves, and talked to one another in the middle of the night, as well as 
in the middle of the day, and such like. It seemed good to me, there- 
fore, and to my colleagues with me, that one of them, Ds. John Treen, 
who had been the provost in Sulta, should go for a time to Richen- 
berg; and that another, Diedrich Reemsnider, should be at Wittenboreh, 
When, however, my colleagues had proposed this to them at a general 
audience in the C hapte r House, they begged leave of absence from 
the monastery, as was their custom. Then my colleagues asked me 
what I would advise them to do. I answ ered, that Lcould not advise 
them to grant it, fearing that the very first night that they went out 
they would fall into fornication, as I found that none of them preserved 
chastity, and some of them had children, At length they answered 
that the Bishop of Hildesheim, and the chief canons, would not give 
them leave, but they must go where they were sent. ‘Therefore, Ds, 
John ‘Treen, who was to have gone with me to Richenberg for the 
brethren who were to be granted for my assistance, and to stay there 
himself, that same night, by the help of a ladder, got over the gate of the 
churchyard, and so made off, being an apostate. The other, however, 
went to Wittenborch with Gerard, then “ clericus in cartallo ;"* but, 
after three days, without our leave, he returned into the city. ‘There- 
upon a report sprei ad through the city that the bishop was going to 
seize him, and imprison hina at Sturw “lt ; and being terrified at this, 
he returned to Wittenborch for a time. And thereupon the friends of 
the apostate, John ‘Treen, by his desire, besought that his offence 
might be pardoned ; and this was granted, on condition that he should 
go, in the evening, to Sulta, into very strict imprisonment, without 
light or bedelothes, according to his deserts. On the eve ning of the next 
day they were anxious to intercede for him, that he might be let out; 
and that after passing some time at Richenberg, the Bishop of Hilde- 
sheim and his provost should give him leave of absence for some years; 
all which was done. When, however, many of the brethren were ap- 
plying every day for leave of absence for a number of years, and | 
had some se ruple about it; and yet, while they all remained together, 
the monastery could not be re forme d, because they feared neither 
God nor man, except a very little when we were by, I convoke' d 
those fathers who were reformed “ in eartallo Hildesheime si,’ viz, the 
Abbot of Bursfeld, of the order of St. Benedict: He nry, Abbot of 
Marienrode, of the Cistercian order; the Prior of the Carthusian monas- 


* So it stands; but IL know not what it means, Perhaps cartallo, both bere and a 
few lines further on, is a mistake for capitulo. 
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tery, near Hildesia ; the Dean of Mount St. Maurice; Master Theo- 
dorie, a man learned in the law, and conscientious—all of them persons 
well reformed, and fathers of reformations—and said to them, “ What 
ought 1 to do? Can I, with a good conscience, consent to their 
having leave to be absent from their monastery for years?” They all 
answered with one voice, “If all your old brethren remain in their 
monastery, you never can reform it, for they will not keep the refor- 
mation. It is better, therefore, that all who ask for leave of absence 
should have it, one for a year, another for two ; others for three, four, 
five, or ten; and when they return, let it not be all at once, but all at 
diferent times. In the mean time, you may be taking in other 
brethren who are reformed, or giving the habit de novo to others ; and 
with these you may maintain due observance, and then those who 
return singly will find that they must be conformable. Thus you may 
gradually reform your monastery. Moreover, let those brethren who 
ask for leave of absence promise that they will live in the world as 
priests. ‘Thus they will be again placed in the way of correction ; for 
they will behave better in the world, from the fear of man, than they 
now do in the monastery, where they care for nobody.” In facet, 1 did 
so; and so the monastery from that time forth began its progress to a 
perfect reformation. 


_AnTiquitigs.—The paper on the Disposal of Higher Church Preferment is unavoldably 
postponed. } 


mm SS - 
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THE POEMS OF SYNESIUS, BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS, 


S¥NEstus is not the only poet among the ancient Christian writers who has 
rescued the Anacreontic measures to the service of religion: we find a few 
short poems of St. Gregory Nazianzen in the same. But the following hymn, 
Which is selected as a specimen of Synesius’s odes, is of a measure which ap- 
pears quite peculiar, and shorter than any the translator remembers to have 
met with, containing, for the most part, only two words in a line, and occa- 
sionally but one. But it has been found impossible to sustain the force and 
beauty of the Greek in lines equally short in English, and therefore they have 
been freely rendered into longer irregular lines ; nor is strict fidelity of trans- 
lation attempted in all cases, beyond that of preserving the tone and spirit. 


HYMN IV. 

Zé mby agyomivag, 
Thee when dawn is nigh, Heavenly Father, sing we Thee 
(hee when morning shineth, Everlastingly. 
lhee when noon rides by, Giver Thou of wisdom high, 
thee when day declineth — Whom diseases fly ; 
Thee throughout the sacred light, Giver thou of endless day, 
hee throughout the ambrosial night, And the unharm’d undying lot, 
hee we chaunt in holy hymn, Into whose sway 
Healer of the soul and limb, (ure cometh not; 
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Nor shall it come to me, 
If I may be with Thee, 
Though, the mother of all woe 
And sin below, 
Mortal life doth surround me. 
When Thy Spirit bath unbound me 
From this thrall, 
Then will I sing 
Thee of all 
The secret Spring, 
In the calm of baleyon daye ; 
Nor shall sin’s bewildering maze 
Lead afar 
From my light, my guiding star. 
Thee | sing, 
O blessed King ; 
At my prayer 
Let all be still, 
W hich earth, air, 
And ocean fill. 
Knit in one band, 
Let sea and land 
At thy shrine 
In silence etand ; 
For all are Thine, 
Works of Thy band, 
Cease thy sound, 
Thou rustling breeze ; 
Whispering trees, 
And birds on bough, 
be silent now! 
Let air around, 
And sky profound, 
He silence bound. 
Stop your flow, 
L.oud-footed streams ! 
Be still and hear, 
tor God is near, 
And holy silence best beseems ! 
Ye that binder holy song, 
Which doth not to you belong, 
Evil sprites 
That haunt the gloom, 
Whose delights 
Are in the tomb, 
From this my lay 
Be faraway. 
Hut spirits bright, 
Who love the light, 
Of God on high 
lest ministry, 
In depth and height 
Removed from sight, 
(‘ome and raise 
The song of praise 
Aid the bymn which here we bring 
To your King, 
Heav'nward waft it on rour wing, 
Vo the happy realms of light. 
One ot ones, 
Great Origin, 
Whence all begin, 
And all things end, 
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W bence all being doth descend. 
Sun of suns, 
And Light of light, 
Spring of springs, 
And king of kings ! 
Of infinite most infinite, 
Root of roots, and Fount of all 
Which below we fountains call! 
Unimagin'd beauty’s Well, 
Deep of deeps unsearchable ! 
Secret Seed, 
Whence all proceed. 
Father Thou of worlds immortal, 
Flowing through time's portal : 
Whence the breath 
Ambrosial flows, 
And where’er the effluence goes, 
The laggard earth 
Kindles into second birth. 
Unto Thee 
My voice shall sing, 
Diessed One, 
And of Thee 
My silence sing, 
Blessed One! 
For as Thou 
‘The voice dost bear, 
Well I trow 
Silence, too, shall reach Thine ear, 
On the intellectual sphere. 
Thee, too, I would sing aright, 
First-born One, 
Who wert born before the light ; 
Holy Son, 
Born of God unspeakable, 
Thee with Thy great Father would I tel, 
Thee with Thy great Father's name 
May | honour without blame. 
Thee, too, mighty Birth, 
Who all things dost inherit, 
Who never hast not been, 
Never less than now: 
Birth-civing Counsel Thou, 
Beginning, yet between, 
Great holy Spirit, 
Centre of the eternal Sire, 
Centre of the Son, 
With Son and Father ever One, 
Daughter, Sister, Mother, 
Ever one, and yet another, 
Springing forth, immortal Shoot, 
Incommunicable Root ! 
When the Father was outpour'd 
In the Son adored, 
In that outpouring sprung 
The Spirit, ever young, 
And mediating stood, 
God, and God of very God: 
Then in that mysterious birth begun, 
The Son, for ever one. 
O Trinity in union, 
O Unity in Trinity, 
Thee abiding ewer One, 
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Thee abiding ever Three, 

Who divided, yet art one, 

And dost dwell 

Ever indivisible ! 
from Thee springs the eternal Son, 
Yet in the Father's bosom still 
Dwelleth unapproachable, 

Yet proceeding here without, 
Orders all throughout, 

Coming down, all worlds to bless, 
From the everlasting spring 

Of all living blessedness. 


Drink those showers that life renew, 
Thou dost Thine own Spirit give, 
And the life that spirits live, 

And a never-wearied nature, 

Here the soul, which is Thy creature, 
Without Thee doth blind remain ; 
But on Thy sustaining chain 

Life and light regain. 

Yea, the things that are unblest 
With that heavenly Spirit good, 
Yet from out Thy teeming breast 
Have their food : 


And Thee, the Word, who ne’er wert not, Ineflably surpassing thought, 


[bee with the Father we would tell, 

Whom ineffably begot 

Che Spirit of the Invisible. ; 

From the Father’s bosom springing, 

All things else to glory bringing ; 

Fount of founts, and living Well, 

Where all things else begin, 

Alone unspeakable. 

God, of all the Origin, 

Giveth origin to Thee, 

he Origin of all. 

Ibou in all things art ; 

Nature at thy call, 

Highest, middle, lowest, 

Doth enjoy in Thee 

Gifts the Father doth impart, 

Gifts which Thou bestowest. 

For Thee the sphere 

Weaves its course, and grows not old, 
In solemn silence roll’d, 

And in turn, appear 

The seven-orbed choir, 

()n their mystic dance of fire ; 

In their whirlwind full career, 
they own Thy dread control, 
Instinct as with guiding soul ; 

In their watches bright 

ihey surround the globe, 

Decking Thy bright robe 

Manifold in light. 

Thou dost traverse as Thine home 
The blue-cavern'd dome, 

And dost hold within Thine hand, 
Girt by duty’s living band, 
Mighty worlds, that thither roam, 
Like Thy sheep. 

Through the boundless-bosom’d deep 
Feed Thy flock of shining stars, 
Hedg'd by undiscerned bars. 

Thou to things in heav'n above, 
Thou to things in air that move, 
Thou to things on earth that breathe, 
hou to things that are beneath, 
Dost their order'd tasks bestow, 
And the life they know. 
Unto them above the sky 
Chou dispensest thought divine, 
As to each thou dost assign 
Wisdom’s living dew ; 
Some, ‘mid mortals born to die, 


From ‘Thy Father’s bosom brought, 
From the hidden secret One, 
Whence the streams of being flow, 
Even down to earth below, 
In Thee and by Thee alone. 
First through viewless worlds of thought 
Are Thy marvels wrought, 
Till descends Thy wondrous might, 
And this world springs forth to sight, 
And in beauty visible, 
Drinks of that Thine bidden well. 
There the sun for ever shineth 
With a light that ne’er declineth ; 
And the sun we here bebold 
Brings to sight 
Its after light, 
Thy dim shadow to unfold, 
To rule this nether ball, 
Where all things rise and fall. 
From Thy breast, his course to run, 
Springs the fiery-footed sun, 
Type of Thee in this our sight, 
Of Thee who art the spirits’ light,— 
The sun that lights all things below, 
Whence all sensual good doth flow. 
Type of Thee, the living fire, 
Glorious Son and unknown Sire, 
Thee to speak, and Thee to know, 
Thought cannot find, 
Nor tongue unroll. 
Mind of mind, 
And Soul of soul, 
And the Nature of all natures 
Which Thou givest to Thy creatures ! 
Weakness-bound, 
I bend the knee, 
On the ground 
I prostrate fall. 
Look Thou on me, 
A suppliant blind ; 
On Thee I call, 
Giver Thou of light alone— 
Light of the mind, ‘ 
A suppliant soul in pity own. 
Oh, hence dispel 
lisease and care, 
Which on my spirits prey. 
Oh, drive away 
That dog of hell ; 
Keep me whole 
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From bis snare, 

Keep him from my soul, 

Keep bim from my prayer ; 

From my life and actions keep, 
Keep him from my day and sleep ; 
My ade keep and spirit free, 
And far away from mine and me 
Let that evil demon flee. 

Oh, at length 

Let him leave me, let bim fly, 
That damon that in earth doth lie, 
Passion’s strength ; 

Walling up the paths that lead 
To Thy holy place ; 

Stopping thoughts that fain would tread 
Footsteps of Thy grace. 

But unto me, instead, 

Some kind associate bring : 

Ob, send me, Heav’nly King, 
Some Angel’s sheltering wing,— 
An ever-strengthening guide, 

To keep and guard my side ; 

To keep and to control 

My spirit and my days; 

To watch around my soul; 

To guard my prayer and ways. 


POETRY, 


So from disease secure 

My body may remain, 

My spirit may endure 
Untainted by a stain. 

On my spirit bringing 
Sweet oblivious peace, 

W herein passions cease, 
Till its wing may stronger grow, 
Of thy glory singing 

Amid things below, 

So after these low destinies, 
After these my pains, 

And earth-weigbing chains, 
My life may rise, 

From sense made free, 

To be with Thee, 

Where Thy Spirit calls 

To those happy halls,— 
Returning to Thy breast, 
Whence the spirit flows, 
And knoweth no repose 
Till in Thee it rest, 

Ob, let me feel Thy band ' 
O Blessed, call Thou me! 
Ob, lift from this dark land 
A suppliant soul to Thee! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 


THE WALDENSIAN MANUSCRIPTS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 


DUBLIN. 


( Continued from p. 402.) 
ltl. 


A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF PROSE TRACTS IN THE ROMANCE 
OR WALDENSIAN PATOIS, 


A vaAPER volume 32 inches by 57, containing 389 numbered leaves; 
together with eight leaves at the beginning not numbered, on which is 
written the Calendar of the Church ; and one leaf at the end, on which 
the contents of the work have been given in a modern French hand. 


This volume formed a part of Archbishop Ussher’s collection. — Its 
contents are as follow :— 


I. The Calendar of the Church: occupying, as has been already 
said, eight leaves. The first leaf, the inside page of which contains 
the month of January, is a duplicate, and appears to have belonged to 
some other MS. The golden numbers, and days of the month, ( which 
are given by the old method of kalends, nones, and ides,) as also the 








ch 
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principal festivals, are in red; the Sunday letters (except A) are in 
black. The festivals of January may be given as a specimen—the 
red festivals are here distinguished by italics :—** Cireumcisio Domini. 
Octava sci Stephani. Octava sci tohis. Octava innocencium. Epi- 
hanie Domini. Pault primi heremite. Octava hepiphanie. Marcelli 
paps [sic] et mr*. Antoni abb. Fabian et Sebastian mr, Agnetis 
ys. et mr’. Vincentii mr’, Conversatio [sic] scti Pauli. Constanti 
epi et mr*.” ; 

| know not whether it may tend to fix the locale of this MS. to note 
that the last-named saint, whose feast is put upon the 29th of January, 
and whose name does not occur in the Roman calendar, was especially 
honoured at Perugia, in Italy. In like manner, we find on the 16th 
of February, “ Juliane v*. et mr’. ;’ and on the 23rd, “ Policarpi epi 
et confessor,” instead of on the 26th of January. On the Ist of March 
we have “ Erculian epi et mr’.,” another day proper to Perugia; on 
the 10th, “ Alexandre et Gari mr™.,” where “ Gari” must be a 
mistake for Cait; on the 13th is “ KMusubie v’.,” a name which is un- 
noticed by Baronius, unless it be a mistake for Fuphrasia; and on the 
24th, “ Isidori epi et mrs.” On the Lith are the words “ Claves 
pasce;"’ and on the 29th, in rubric, “ Reruressio domini.”* In 
April we have, on the Ist, “ Teodori mr‘.,” a mistake, probably, for 
Theodora; on the 3rd (instead of the Gth), “ Sisti papa ;” on the 4th, 
“ Ambrosius epi [sic] et mr’. confessor ;” on the 20th, “ Victorius 
papa et mr’.,” a mistake, probably, for Victor, who, by the way, was 
not Pope Victor. By another mistake, also, we read in rubric, on the 
23rd, “ Gregorius mr.,”” evidently for Georgius. 

It seems hardly necessary to continue this list of the peculiarities of 
the calendar, as the foregoing examples afford sufficient ground for the 
inference that the MS. must have been written in Italy, or copied 
from an Italian MS., and that as an authority it can be of no value. 

On the face of the last leaf is a table for finding Easter, by means 
ofthe golden number and the claves. It is dated at the top 1524, 
with a pointer indicating the Sunday letter, B; and the same date 
occurs again at the bottom, in the following note :—“ Daquesta taula 
pascal las lettras meras seruo ha abril. Mas las rosas a marez. 1524, 
per lettra dominical b., d’luna 8.”+ And accordingly, the days of 
April are written in black ink, those of March in red. 

Il, Vol. loa. Liber Vertutum ; beginning, “ Po es tusta cosa efort. 
consoniuol enclinar las aurelhas per las tustas preyreas alaraczon.”’ ‘The 
initial letter P is ornamented very neatly and beautifully in red and 
black. This tract enumerates thirty virtues, or graces, as they are 
afterwards called, which it goes on to discuss in separate chapters. 
lhe work ends on the back of fol. 78. 


Se 
—_—_ — —E 


* If this be intended to signify that Easter fell on the 29th of March, in the year in 
which this MS. was written, then it is probably wrong, for Easter fell on that day 
i. the year 1472, and after that, not until 1551. But, as we shall see just now, this 
MS. was written in 1524, in which year Easter was the 27th of March. For the 
use of the claves, see Du Cange, in voc. Annus, p. 511, vol. i. 

t This, however, seems a mistake of the transcriber, for although B was the 


g inday letter of the year, from the intercalary day, yet five, and not eight, was the 
golden number. 
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I. Fol. 78.b. De lensegnament de li filh; beginning, « Lj fil, 
liqual naison alipayrons carnals.”’ A portion of this tract has beep 
published by Perrin (Hist, des <dlbigeois, livre ii., p. 230), as chap, ji, 
of the treatise De la Discipline des Vaudois, &c., but with very great 
omissions ; thus, for example, between the first paragraph and the 

é . . = “ *% ‘ 
second (p. 231), beginning “ Hnseiyna lo teo filli,” almost half a page 
of the MS. is left out. The “ &c.” at the end of the next paragraph 
covers an omission of upwards of five pages; and the same contractigg 
at the end of the chapter (p. 232) indicates a similar omission of sj 
pages. 

On fol. 83 of the MS. the running title on the upper margin of the 
pages alters into “ De lensegnament de las filhas,” that part of the 
treatise relating to the education of daughters. On fol. 84 the titleis, 
“ De la diligent garda d’las filhas.” ‘This tract ends fol. 85. 

IV. Fol. 85.a. “ Ayct vollen parlar del Matrimony a comfort del 
bon,” beginning, “ Yo entendo de dire qual cosa sia matrimoni e per que 
el sia ista ordena de dio.” Perrin refers to this tract, and quotes it, most 
probably, from this very copy, or at least from a copy in which the 
Liber virtutum was also contained, for he cites it thus :—* Au liu. des 
Vaudois intitulé des vertus, au chapitre du marriage.”* ‘The extracts 
he gives from the tract are very much garbled. 

V. Fol. 91.a. “De li soyme;” beginning, * Salamon di che li 
soyme ensegon motas curas.” ‘The allusion is to Kecles. vy. 3. In this 
tract is discussed the question of the origin of dreams, and how far 
they proceed trom the influence of evil spirits. 

VI. Fol. 94. b.  “ styct volen parlar de li pecca de la lenya, acz 
quilh sien fugi e abandona ;” beginning, * Motas cosas son que devrian 
moure lome ala diligent garda de la lenga.” ‘Twenty sins of the tongue 
are enumerated in this tract, and discussed in separate chapters ; alter 
which follows a chapter on the remedies of sins of the tongue—* Lo 
remedi contra lo pecca de la lenga.” 

VIT. Fol. 118. a. “ Lo pecca d’la superbia.” This seems to be the 
first chapter of a treatise on the seven deadly sins, It begins—* So- 
perbia es reyna d’tuit li pecea. De laqual di lescriptura, Superbia 
es comenczament d’tot pecca, Sept principal pecca nayson ei 
aquilla, Co es a saber, Vanagloria, Mnuidia, Ira, Tristicia, Avaricia, 
Golicia, Luxuria.” Ou the back of fol. 120 is a chapter entitled in 
rubric, “la cubiticia,” beginning, ‘* Autre pecca eys de superbia loqual 
non es deli sept pecca mortal. Enayma dis Ambroys, Cubiticia non 
se po partir d° superbia.” The rubrical titles-of the remaining chap- 
ters are as follow :— 


F'ana gloria; fol. 120. b. Meczonia ; fol. 133. b. 

Fnuidia; fol. 126. b. Lo pecca del turament ; fol, 135. a. 
Pecca dira ; to). 127. b. Del pecca dela retracion ; fol. 137.2. 
Auaricia; fol. 180. a, Luxuria ; fol. 188. a. 


The running titles on the top of the page are sometimes the parti- 
cular headings of the chapters, in one or two instances the initial words 


——ee _-—= ———— — -——-- ce ee -_——— 


* Perrin, Vaudois, p. 16, 17, 
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of the chapter, but generally the subject of the treatise, “ Pecca 
mortal.” ; ‘ 

| have been thus particular in noticing the subdivisions of this 
treatise, in the hope that some learned reader of the British Magazine 
may be enabled to identify it with something which already exists in 
Latin. It would be extremely important, in connexion with the 
question of the antiquity of these treatises, if it should turn out that 


they are translations from Latin tracts of the ecclesiastical writers of 


the middle ages. A great deal of the matter will be found in 
Wicliffe’s Trialogus, lib. iii., but I cannot .so far identify it with that 
treatise as to feel quite certain that Wicliffe was the only authority 
used in the compilation of the work before us. r 

VILL. Fol. 139. b. La parolla di Dio; beginning, “ Sobre aglla 
parolla, Mt. 13. Deuos aqual que semena illic semenar loseo semencz.” 

IX. Fol. 143.b. De & perith; beginning, “ Nos vesen esser na 3 
greos perilh en a quisti temp, per li qual la uia del regno deli cel es mot 
empacha.” 

X. Fol. 145. a. A short treatise on Jam. i. 17, entitled in rubric, 
Tot don noble ; and beginning, “ Tot don noble et tot don perfeyt es desus 
deysendent del payre deli lume, second que nos ensegna la sancta scrip- 
tura.” ; 

XI. Fol. 146. b. De la iusticia; beginning, ‘4 quilh que fametan 
e seleiin iusticia.” On the upper margin of the following pages this 
tract is entitled Sermon in rubric. 

Xl. Fol. 150. a. Sermon d'erodiana; beginning, “ En a quel temp 
herode fey pilhar eligar e encarcerrar toh, baptista.” 

XII. Fol. 155. a. Sermon d'las parollas auciosus ; beginning, ‘* Mas 
yo dic a nos que de tota parolla aucivsa la qual home parlaren redren 
raczon de ley aldia del Judici.” 

XIV. Fol. 158. a. Li parlar del phillosophe ; beginning, “ Knayma 
la uocz trapassa e de falh uiaczament.” 

It may be worth while to quote from this tract the following pas- 
sage, as it will give the reader an idea of its character, and perhaps 
may lead to its identification :—“ Dont cum un rey feyezes motas de- 
mandas a vn philosophe per nom Segond, Qual cosa era vista alui 
encerque la uita de lome. E premierament en demande, Qual cosa 
eslome. Loqual philosophe responde e dis. Lome es familh de la 
mort, e es hoste, e es caminador trapassant. Car enayma lo familh 
en la fin del terme recep lo pagament.” 

The “ Dictes of the Philosophers’ were printed in English by 
Caxton, and are said to have been translated from the French, and 
that from the Latin. Perhaps this tract may be an extract from some 
version of them. But it does not seem to be so, if 1 may speak from 


a hasty comparison of it with the English, printed by Caxton in 1477. 


XV. Fol. 160. a. A “Sermon,” as it is entitled in rubric on the 
Upper margin of the page, beginning, “ Ue wos va mort unial filh de la 
a mayre era apresenta. Luc. 7.” 

XVI. Fol. 163. a. Sermon de las noczas,” beginning, “ Yha fu 
apella a las noczas eli deciple deluy. Joh. 2. ca.” ’ 


Vou, XIX.—May, 1841, 3 
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XVII. Fol. 167. b. “ De la vbriota,” beginning, “ Ubriota seqond 
che di Augustinus es uil sepulere de la raczon e es furor de pensa.” 

XVIII. Ibid. “ Lururia,” beginning, “ Luxuria desira de complir 
la uolunta de la carnalita.”’ In this tract, which ends on the next page, 
Bernard, Gregory, Jerome, aud the Decretum, are quoted. | 

XIX. Fol. 168. a. “ De la familiarita,” beginning, * La familiarita 
de las fenas e la lor cumpagnia des esser greo a tuit, e specialment a aquilh 
que prometon de scervar contenencza, e@ a aquilh que desiran montar en 
lautecza de la contemplacton. Jerome di, A quel non po conte mplar cum 
tota la pensa loqual souendria con las fenas.” I have quoted so much of 
this passage because of the express recognition it contains of vows of 
chastity. ‘This tract is very short, and quotes Basil, Hugo, Jerome, 
and the Decretum. ‘The following passage may be transcribed as 
tending to throw light on the “ Sayings of the philosophers,” (No. XLV.) 
“Ma vn philosophe per nom Segond fo demanda qual cosa fossa la 
fena, e el dis; La fena es confusion de lome, bestia non sacziuol, cura 
quotodiana,” &e. Something very like this, though not verbatim the 
sume, is attributed to Socrates, in Caxton’s Dictes of the Philosophers. 

XX. Fol. 169.a.  “ De la honesta,” beginning, “ La honesta es con- 
sidera en la conuersacion,” 

XXL. Fol. 169. b. De la sapientia de Dio,” beginning, “ Ia 
sapientia di Dio es non suber solament li parlament d'dio.” 

XXIL. Fol. 170.a. “Angel Second,” beginning, “ Angel second che 
di lug, es sostancia spirital, e non corporal, o entelectual.” 

XXIIT. Fol. 170. b. “La consideravion dela breveta de la wita, 
beginning, * La consideracion dela breveta de la uita es a gradiuol ufferta a 
div.” 

XXIV. Fol. W71.b. “© De i parlar daleuns doctors,” beginning, 
“(ar coma di Seneca que ROW penrsa aleun cosa de lauenir.” The 
doctors quoted are, Seneca, Jerome, Augustinus, Gregory, Basil, and 
the Decretum., 

XXV. Fol. 172.b. A tract beginning, © 4 lenfern es mancament de 
tot ben, e hahundancia de tot mal.” : 

XXVI. Fol. 173. b. “ De li ben del paradis,” beginning, “ Tota 
humana eloquencia non es sufficient a recointar de la lausor,” &c. 

XAVIT. Fol. 175. a. “ De la x'anita,” beginning, “ /quel es uera 
ment christian lo qual fay misericordia a tuit.’ At the end of this 
tract (fol. 176.a) the seribe has written, “ Deo Gracias. Amen.’ 

XXVIII. Pol. 176.a, A very short paragraph on Prayers for the 
dead, without title, beginning, “ Lo es dubita si las animas de li mort 
pon esser ainudas”’ [t.e. adjutas| “per li aiutort de li uio. FE es tust che 
non per dous raczons.” 

AXNIX. Fol. 176.b.  “ Ayct comencza Lo prolie del libro apr [la tresor 

e lume defe,” beginning, “ Af tuit li fidel e carissimas xians sia salu en 

¥”. wo lo nre red mptor e sauador.”’ 

This is the tract which Perrin has cited, under the title of “ Lumiere 
et thresor de la foy,” (Hist. des Vaud. pp. 24 and 25, Albigeois, p.201)) 
and this must be the very copy of it which he used, because the passag° 
which he cites (p. 24) from “ fol. 214” of the “ Lumicre et thresor 
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la fov’’ oecurs on fol. 214 of the MS. before us. In other places, 
however, (Jbid., pp. 1G and 17; and Albigeois, p. 182,) he has referred 
ty this volume under the title of Livre des Vertus, from the first tract 
which it contains.* 

The book called Tresor e lume de fe, here transcribed into this col- 
lection, is divided into several chapters, or short treatises, on the 
Articles of the Creed, the Seven Sacraments, Commandments, Lord’s 
Prayer, &c., of which the heads shall be here given; and it will be 
seen that this is the work from which Perrin, Morland, and Leger, 
have taken many of the Waldensian treatises they have published. 

The work begins with two prologues, of which the commencement 
of the first has been given above; the second, entitled in rubric 
“ prolic” [fol. 177], begins,  Donea uos preguen humil®. e devotament 
che la magnificiencia de leternal dio, &c.’”’ It is a general treatise on 
faith, and is entitled ia rubric, on the upper margin of fol. 179, “ Del 
modo d’creyre en Dio.” ‘Then follow— 

1. Lo symbolo d'unastais [sic], fol. 179. a, This has been printed by 
Perrin, Hist.des Vaud. p. 91. 

2, De li articles d'la fe, fol. 180.a. The articles of the faith here given 
are divided into seven heads, and seem drawn up with very distinct 
reference to the Manichean doctrines, maintained by the Albigensian 
and Paulician heretical sects. ‘The first isan exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity; the second asserts that this Holy Trinity has created 
all things visible and invisible, and is Lord of all things celestial and 
terrestrial ; the third asserts that God gave the law to Moses, and that 
the Old as well as the New ‘Testament is given by the Holy Ghost ; 
the fourth asserts the catholic doctrine of the Incarnation ; the fifth is 
a paraphrase upon St. Paul's words that God has chosen a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; the sixth as- 
serts the doctrine of the general resurrection; and the seventh, the 
last judgment. 

3. Li sept sacrament, fol. 182.b., beginning, “ Ara es adire di sept 
sacrament de la suncta gleysa.” \t may help perhaps to fix the date of 
this work to remark that in fol. 185. b. Johannes de Dio is quoted.t 
he seven sacraments are enumerated in the usual manner; and the 


: It is instructive to observe how Leger has dealt with the extracts from the 
volume before us, supplied by Perrin, lis “ Echantillon 9” professes to be an 
extract, ““fidelement traduit de Voriginal intitule Almanac Spirituel.”—( Livre i. 
eo. Xi. p. OF.) But the first passage given is a garbled translation of the commence- 
ue. of the tract on the Seven Sacraments, which occurs, fol. 182, b., of the Dublin 
ie ihe second, of which he gives the original, and which, he says, ‘‘ se trouve 
fad lies cae sen V Antichrist,” exists, fol. 184, of the same tract on the Sacraments. 
et , rcp thors also to be found in their proper places in the same tract, ai. 
: om sag s oF come of them as taken from the Treatise on Antichrist, and 
thoes % tan * wget ae pirituel, Can it be that, in the intensity of their ignorance, 

; ers have given this name of Almanac Spirituel to the volume before us, 

. Calendar of the Church, which is to be found at its commencement ? 

nee writing the above, I perceive that the passage in which Johannes de Dio 

‘ quoted, and indeed the greater part of the chapter on Penance, in which it oceurs, 

ee than a translation of cap. xxii. lib, iv, of Wickliffe’s Trialogus, This 

*8 the date of the treatise much low er, and furnishes us with a clue to the real 

motel ese works that would probably throw much light on Leger’s ‘* dattée 
40 1120," if that fable needed further refutation. 
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treatise, although evidently belonging to a party not in connexion with 
the Roman church, exhibits no trace of anything like Gengvan doe. 
trine. Extracts from it have been given by Perrin (Albigeois, livre jij, 
p. 342, et sq.), and are represented by him as a distinct treatise. Jt 
is worthy of notice that the extracts given by him are alniost all 
marked in the margin of this MS. by a line, and the substance 
of them is occasionally noted in a modern French hand. Perrin 
omits all mention of the number seven, as the number of the sacra. 
ments recognised in this treatise, and has otherwise taken such 
liberties with the tract as very much to alter its real character. 
The length to which this paper has extended prevents my going into 
a detail of all these changes ; for to estimate them fully, it would be 
necessary to quote a considerable portion of the tract. [ may just 
mention, however, as a specimen, that the words printed by Perrin 
(ubi supr. p. 326), “ pertinent a la Sancta Cena,” are in the original 
pertenent simplament requist a la messa.” But the chapter on ex. 
treme unction (p. 3830) furnishes so good an example of the general 

character of the alterations made in the original, that 1 am tempted to 

give a somewhat fuller account of it. It begins in the original 

thus :— 

“To septen sacrament es lognament de loli de lienferm, Enayma se legis en 
Sant Mare. E issent hognian moti enferme eran sana, E sant laco di, Si aleun 


de nos es enferm amenon li preyre de la gleisa e oron sobre lui ognent Jui doli al 
nom del Segnor,” Xc. 

The writer goes on then for about a page to speak of this passage of 
St. James, and other testimonies of Scripture, to the miraculous 
powers of the church in raising the sick; and then proceeds in the 
passage which Perrin has given, and which shall be here quoted w 
juxtaposition with the origiual :— 

M. loncion de lenferm en las part de- 

terminas cum oli dolivas premierament | 
consacra del vescoeretengu sovententro | 
a la corrupcion ministra del preyre per 
parolla conlentencion del’ mesey*. per | 
ferent iosta la forma e husancza de la 
gleisa romana que communament apellan Lo septen Sacrament de la Gleiss 
sacrament de lextrema honcion, per- | Jtomanaes l’extrema Onction de li en- 
forezan se fondar lui al dit de Sant Jaco | ferm,la qual perforcan se fondar lei al dit 
apostol non es vist esser ordona de xt. ni_ | de Sanct Jaco Apostol. Non es vis! 
de liapostolde lui. Aicilodoctorevan- | esser ordenna de Christ ni de li Aposte! 
gelic al seotrialogo parlantda quest sacra- | deluy. Car si acjuesta onction corporal 
ment de loncion dis, M. a questa funda- | fossa sacrament, en aizi coma se feing, 
cion,&c. . . . . Carsiaquestaboncion | (hrist oli apostols non taisiria Ia debita 
corporal fossasacramentenaymasenfenz, | manifestation de lexecution de lei. L' 
xpte li autre apostol non taisirian la pensant ben aquestas cosas non deven 
debita promulgacion e exequicion de ley, | ausar, tenir, ni confessar en aizi come 
hee ille, Nota a quest doctor lo qual | articlede Fe, a quest Sacrament esse! 
entre |i autre attendia maximament la | ordenna de Christ e de li apostel.— 
forma de la ley, &c. . . . . Joi pensant 
ben aquestas cosas sobre dietas non 
devon ausar tenir ni cunfessar enayma 
article d'fe aquest sacrament esser or- 
dena de x'. nt deli apostol. Jasia czo 
que ala fine enterpcion apostolica husa 
etengua tot fidel la deo tenir e confessar 
esser util e perfeitivol.—Duhlin MS 
fol. 192 b.—195. 


Perrin, Albigeois, pe 900, 
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For the sake of brevity, I have omitted two passages in the fore- 
going expract, as they have nothing corresponding in Perrin’s text. 
The first consists of eleven lines, and is the continuation of the 
quotation from Wickliffe’s ‘Trialogus (lib. iv. cap. xxv. fol. exlil.) ; 
the other occupies two pages of the MS., although Perrin passes it 


over without any intimation of the omission, 


In it are quoted the 


Summa of Thomas Aquinas, and Jacobus de Missa. It will be 
seen that Perrin’s extract gives an erroneous impression of the real 
doctrine of the treatise on the subject of unction of the sick, as he has 
extracted those portions only where the Romish abuses of the practice 


are condemned, 


4. Ayci commenczan li commandment di dio, fol. 197.a. Perrin has 


translation of the whole (d/bigeois, p. 182). 


civen an extract from this tract (Vaudois, p. 29) and an abridged 
See also Leger, Livre |, 


p. 51. It should be observed, however, that Perrin has taken the 
liberty of altering the disposition of the commandments so as to bring 
it into conformity with the Protestant catechisms, whereas, in the 
original, the division is according to that still common amongst 
Romanists; the first and second of our arrangement being taken as 
one. ‘The second commandment is thus introduced, (fol. 206, 6.)— 


“Lo segond comandament es aquest. 


teo segnor dio en van, czOes non Jurares.”’ 

Whereas Perrin has given the second commandment thus, “ Tu ne 
fe feras image taillée,” &e., although the original made this the second 
part of the first commandment (fol, 200)—*« La secunda part daquest 


commandament 


fares a tu 


entalhament 


Non recembres lo nom del 


CZO CS yinagenas 


entalhas en peyras, 0 en leng, 0 en autra cosa bont sepoissa en 


tulhar.”” 


At the end there is a concluding chapter treating of the general 
obligation to keep the commandments; one portion of which is 
headed in rubric on the upper margin, “ Maledicions a li desubidient,” 
229,) & De li x Lebrous,” in which the ten 
lepers are explained as figuring those who transgress the ten con)- 


and on the next leaf (fol. 


mandments. 
5 


)- 40. 


This is the exposition of the 


o. “ Tracta de loracion,” fol. 230. a., beginning, “ Huangelt second 
Saunt Mt, e Lue. lo qual tracta,” &e. 
Lord's Prayer, of which Perrin has given an abridged translation, 
Albigeois, livre i, c.v. p. 201; and he considers it as forming a part 
of the Thresor et Lumiere de la Foy, which probably ends with it ; 
although there is nothing in the MS. distinctly pointing out where that 
work concludes. 

This tract is entitled in rubric on the upper margins of fol. 231 and 
252, “ Mrposicion del pr. nr.” and from fol. 233 to fol. 242, “ Glosa 
prenr.” It is not the same as that published by Leger under this latter 
title, Lirre 1. ch. vii. 

NXX. Fol. 242. b. “ dyci parla d'la penitencia,” beginuing, “Nos 
lene n saber que lo baptisme de penitencia es conceopu de la temor d'dio.” 
he rubrics on the upper margins of the leaves point out the topics 
Ciscussed in this treatise: they are from fol, 243 to 2416, inel., Bap- 
fisme de penitencia; on fol. 247, Falsa penitencia; fol, 248, Peni- 
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tencia ; fol. 249 to 251, inel., Fulsa penitentia; fol. 252, La penilencia 
de lidampna, fol. 254, Penitencia vera; and the rest penitencia, or 
De la penitencia. 

XXXII. Fol. 262.a. Another short tract on the Lord’s Prayer, be. 
ginning, * Mas "ty es d'nota, que loraczon dominical,” &c. 

AXXIL. Fol. 264.a. “ Del deiuni,” beginning * Ara sen sec del deinni,” 
&c. Perrin has printed a portion of this tract in his usual unsatisfac. 
tory manner, Albigeois, Livre ILL. p. 331. 

XXXII. Fol. 268. b. “ De lalmona,” beginning, “ M. aqutllas cosas 
que non se pon esmendar,” wee. 

XXXIV. Fol. 271. a. “ Ayci commenczan las tribulacions,” begin- 
ning, “ Grant dkGliness: sere duant lo dia del Judicii la qual non fo 
del coniantmament del mont,” &e. A portion of this tract has been 
printed in a very garbled and imperfect manner by Leger, Livre I, 
ch. vi, p. 35, The part so published begins on fol. 278 of the mana- 
script. 

ANAV. Fol. 284. b.  “ Las Enterrogacions menors,” beginning, 
‘© St tu Sossas demanda qui es tu, Respont, Yo soy creatura il dio rae lenal 
e mortal.” This is given by Perrin (.dlbigeois, p. 157,) as a catechism, 
between a barbe and a child; but the words barbe and regent are of 
his own insertion, and are not in the MS.; and there are also several 
omissions and other mistakes, most of them perhaps originating in 
ignorance. 

XXXVI. Fol. 292.0. De di Bal,” beginning “ Ayci volen parlar 
delibal demonstrant premierament per testimonis descripturas, daquienant 
per motas raczons quant mala cosa sia ballar”’ An extract from this 
— although apparently from another copy of it, has been printed 

by Perria, Albigevis, p. 240, 

XXAVII. Fol. 297. b.  “ De la taverna,” beginning, “ La taverna 
es fontuna de pecca e le scola del diavol.” 'Vhis is published by Perrin, 
ubi supr. p. 23%. 

AXXVIII. Fol. 298. a, “ Lo credo in unum deum.”’ The Nicene 
Creed as used in the Western Church in Latin. 

XXNTX, Fol. 298. b. “ Aleuns testimonis de la poccalis,” beginning 

“4 quel es be a. —_ le gis, ” &e. 

AL. Fol. 300. a. “ Deli 8 penser,” beginning, “ Oyt cosas son que 
nos deven pensar aly cascun dia.” 

ALI. bol. 3801. a. “De das 4 cosas che son aventr,” beginning, “Lo es 
de ntendre av cascun che 4 cosas son aveniy. : 

XLII. Fol. 3834.a. “ Dela legrec za deli salua,”’ beginning, “ Lo es de 

suber que enapres la th neral resurecion li eyleyt auran glori ia,” Ke. 

ALI. Fol. 837.a. ‘ Ded pecca dela desubediencza,” beginning, Del 
pecca dela rs a.  Ascuminiqament del qual po primerament 
valer,” Ke. 

XLIV. Fol. 341. “De la veniancza,” beginning,  Alcuns son 
liqual sapersumisson de fur veniancza.” 

XLV. Fol. 8343. b. “ De la desperacion,”’ beginning, “Lo es de 
suber che 4 son las caysons per lasquals lome se sol desperar,” &¢. 

NUVI, Pol 346. b. “Lo fellon abandone,” beginning, * Lo fellon 
Xe. 
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XLVII. Fol. 348. b. “ Mesquins,”’ beginning, ** Donca nos mesquins 
per que tarczen deben far, e per que volen mal obrar.” i 

XLVIIL Fol. 352.a. Sermon on the Nativity, beginning, “ Hn a 
quellas contras debellem eran pastors gardant las vigillias de la noyt sobre 
lo lor grecz. 

XLIX. Fol. 353. b.  “ Sermon de la nativite,” beginning, “Eeu y" 


fossa na embellem d'iuda en li dia de herode lo rey.” 


L. Fol. 357.0.“ Autre Sermon,” beginning, “ Jhesu dis a li seo 
deciples, li olh son benayra li qual veon czo que vos vee.” 

LI. Fol. 8360.a, “Sermon,” beginning “ Johan diczia al poble lo cal 
annara a luy,” &e. 7 

LII. Fol. 8365. b. “Sermon,” beginning, “ Yhu montant en la na- 
rela,” &e. 

LI. Fol. 367.a, “ Sermon,” beginning, “ Yhus iste al mey de li seo 
de ciple $, e dis a lor pacz sia a vos.” 

LIV. Fol. 368. a. “ Lo funtin y. renias en terlm.” &e. This is en- 
titled in rubric on the upper margin, “ Sermon del fantin yhu.”’ 

LV. Fol, 873.a. “ Del purgatori soyma.” This is printed by Perrin 
as a part ofthe treatise on Antichrist. Albigeois, p. 295. 

LVI. Fol. 379. b. “ De la envocacion de li sant,” beginning, * Donca 
nos seu a parlar da questa envocacion de li sant.’ ‘This is also given 
by Perrin, tid. p. 310. 

LVII. Fol. 3883. a.“ Absolucion,’’ beginning, “ Absolucion czo es 
remission 0 indulgencia,” &c. 

LVIII. Fol. 385. b.  “ Sermon,” beginning, “ O Frayres sabent a 
quest femp, car hora es ia a nos levar del sopn.” This is the last tract 
in the volume, and ends on the back of fol. 389. 

It is probable that a little research would enable us to shew that 
many of these sermons are no more than translations from St. Bernard, 
or some other writers of the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries. 

At the end, on what was originally a blonk leaf inserted by the 
binder, there is now written, in a very small hand of the seventeenth 
century, a very imperfect list of the contents of the volume, with re- 
ferences to the pages, or rather to the leaves. 

One or two remarks will suffice to conclude this paper :—First, We 
have seen reason to believe that this volume was in Perrin’s possession, 
not only because he describes it and its contents in his Hist. des Vau- 
dois, »p. 57, 58, but also because he refers to its pages or leaves, which 
references exactly agree with our manuscript. I am inclined to think, 
however, that he had other copies of some of the tracts contained in 
it, especially of the “ Thresor et lumiére de la foy,” (which he men- 
tions, tid, p. 59,) and of the tract on balls or dancing, of which I hope 
to have another opportunity of speaking. Secondly, we have also 
seen that Wicliffe’s Trialogus is actually quoted and translated in some 
of these tracts; and it may perhaps be worth noticing, that the Tria- 
logus Was printed in 4to, in the year 1525, which, from its near coin- 
cidence with the date of this manuscript, seems remarkable. The 
book has no printer’s name or place, but Panzer conjectures that it 
Was printed at Basil. There are two copies of it, both of them in 
remarkably fine preservation, in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. James Li. ‘Toop. 
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512 CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE AGE OF THE MS. OF THE NOBLE LESSON, 


Dear Sir,—The fac-simile of the Genevan MS. of the Noble Lesson, 
alluded to by Dr, Gilly, p. 388 of your April Number, was sent to ine 
with a request that I would give you my opinion of its age, 

I should be disposed to pronounce it, from the character of the 
writing, a MS. of the latter end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and to have been written by a German rather than 
by an Italian se vibe. It appears to me quite absurd to speak of it as 
a manuscript of the twelfth century, and I shall be much surprised 
if it should turn out to have been written before the year 1450, 

There is nothing in the fac-simile sent me to lead to the supposition 
that the line, by which the date of the Noble Lesson has generally beeu 
determined, is an interpolation. It was evidently written at the same 
time, and by the same hand, as the rest of the manuscript. 

Your faithful servant, JaMes H. Topp. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Easter Tuesday, 1841. 


ON THE DUTY OF ATTENDING THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICES 


Rev. Sir,—It is frequently lamented that there should be so few churches 
in which morning and evening prayers are said on week-days, and 
that where they are, they should be so ill attended. But Lam not 
aware that any clergyman has taken that step which seems to me to 
be the only one likely to promote, in any sensible degree, a reforma- 
tion of the present state of things, or even pointed it out ; although your 
correspondent “D.P.,” in his late interesting communic ations, has 
traced the chief cause of the evils under which we are at present 
labouring. 

I reason as follows: It cannot be doubted that, if week-day con- 
gregations can be obtained at all, they must consist chiefly of religious 
persons. Now, religious persons could not think themselves justified 
in not attending the daily church services when they have opportunity 
for doing so, except on the ground that they have family-prayer twice 
a-day at home. So much has been pres ached and written in favour 
of family-prayer, especially during the last fifty years, and so little 
comparatively in favour of the daily common prayer, that religious 
heads of families have been led to look on the former as a paramount 
duty ; and as they think that observance of both, twice in the day, 
would be too great a tax upon their time, the unavoidable consequence 
is, that the public prayers are neglected. 

If, then, to have family-prayer twice in the day be a duty at least 
equal i in importance to attending the church services, it is plain that 
clergymen must either persuade their flocks that they ought to observe 
both, or suffer them to neglect the latter. The first of these courses 


has been adopted by several exemplary parochial ministers; but they 


have made hardly any progress towards their end during the space © i 
several years, even w here circumstances have been more favourable 
than they generally are. 
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But isnot public prayer the chiet duty * and does not family-prayer, 
though good in itse f, become an evil when it serves as an excuse for 
not joining in the worship of the church? ‘This is the opinion at 
which I have arrived; and I offer the following scriptural reasons 
for it. 

1. The practice of the apostles. Weare told (Acts, ii. 46) that they 
continued daily, with one accord, in the Temple, and broke bread at 
home. ‘This passage is generally understood to imply that the apostles 
habitually joined in the Jewish daily worship at the hours of nine and 
three, an instance of which practice is related immediately afterwards, 
It is to be observed that the only purpose (as far as is recorded) 
for which they were accustomed to assemble in private was the cele- 
bration of the eucharist, which could not, at that time, be performed 
exceptin private houses. If, then, the apostles made a point of attend- 
ing the daily public worship of their unconverted countrymen, what a 
shame it is that fellow-members of Christ should not meet every day 
to offer up united prayer and praise! 

2. Our Lord's words in St, Matthew, xviii. 19,20. ‘These declara- 
tions, according to their letter, indeed, speak as strongly for family 
prayer as for public; but not so, I think, according to their spirit. 
lor unless it can be explained why the joint prayers of two or three 
Christians should be more acceptable to God than the separate prayers 
of the same persons, and yet the joint prayers of as many as can con- 
veniently assemble together should not be more acceptable than if 
they were distributed into groups of two or three, which will be hard 
to do, it is reasonable to understand the passage referred to as intended 
generally to incite those who have opportunity for assembling together, 
and feel the same wauts, to offer up their prayers in common, accord- 
ing to the sympathy becoming such as acknowledge ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” 

The arguments most likely to be used for family prayer in prefer- 
ence to public, are, | suppose, Ist. That, in the one case, all members 
of the family can meet together, whereas, in the other, some must be 
leftat home, It might be thought a sufficient answer to this objection 
to say that it would apply to Sundays as well as week days, and there- 
lore cannot be insuperable. But 1 would remind the objector how 
many there are at present, especially of the poor, who never join in 
social prayer from Sunday to Sunday, and who would be likely to 
come to church on week-days, if those whom they naturally look up 
to would set the example. 2ndly. Some persons might plead that at 
lamily-prayer they can explain the Scriptures to their audience b 
means of acommentary ; an advantage which they would not have at 
church. But this objection is so nearly akin to the maxim, “ It is better 
'0 Stay at home and read a good sermon than to goto church and hear 
a bad one,” that none of your readers, I hope, will think any further 
answer necessary. 

Let it be understood that what I am opposing is only the substitution 
of family prayers for those of the church. If any person, clerical or 
lay, should be disposed, after taking care that cach Gallet of his 
family shall attend the church service at least once in the day, to as- 
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semble them in the evening (which will be at a sufficient interval {roy 
the afternoon service) to read an exposition of one, or part of one, of 
the lessons for the day, and say, in the name of the rest, a plain ang 
orthodox form of prayer, mentioning those objects of family interes 
which cannot be prayed for particularly in the public liturgy, I should 
think him much to be commended. 

Yours respectfully, GRATIDIVS, 


MILES COVERDALE AND “CHURCHES AND CHURCH SERVICES.” 


Dear Sir,—A correspondent signing “ E.C.” in a letter beginning on 
p- 201, has found fault with me for my notice of Coverdale. “ E.C.” 
has so wholly admitted, or however so nearly admitted, what | 
alleged, that I might rather call him a confirmer than an impugner 
of my statements. But yet he blames me, and calls me uncatholic, 
for them. So, with your leave, I will briefly set down why those 
statements are to be received, having first examined “ E.C.’s’’ case. 

(1.) “B.C.” assumes (p. 201, 1. 4) that Coverdale is “ a worthy,” 
(2.) ‘That “ most churchmen will choose to remember” Coverdale’s 
benefits to the church “rather than those errors, whatever they were, 
which influenced his latter days.” 

Now here is a petitio principii. The question raised by “ E.C." 
is exactly this, Whether Coverdale is, or is not, a worthy. ‘To shew 
that he once was, is nothing to the purpose ; for [ have never denied 
that he was. My charge is, that he became a heretic and schismatic, 
and therefore to us now is not “a worthy.” And I think that if 
“i. C.” really means so large a salvo as that implied by “ errors 
whatever they were,” he can have no ground of inquiry common to 
himself and any churchman; and that in granting that errors “‘- 
fluenced his (Coverdale’s) latter days,’’ he has stated in other words 
what he blames me for saying of Coverdale. 

« .C.’s” case for Coverdale appears to be this—and if I misre- 
present his meaning, I shall be glad to withdraw what he may shew I 
have stated incorrectly. In the time of Henry VIIL. Coverdale wrote 
in defence of Barnes. In Queen Mary’s time he did not fly, but 
would have offered his life; but was rescued by the King of Den- 
mark. The Prayer-book translation of the Psalms is by him. He 
was one of the assistants at the consecration of Archbishop Parker. 
He was a moderate nonconformist. He retained the friendship o! 
Grindal to the last. He was very old. He shared his errors with 
many eminent names. Therefore on the whole he “may have erred, 
but it is manifestly heretical to call him an heretic or schismatic.” 

Now it is obvious to remark, that all these allegations, except one, 
are not in the direction of being refutations of the charge of heresy 
and schism, which is admitted, by admitting him to have been a “non- 
conformist ;” for not to conform to the church is to be self-excommu- 
nicate, and to be self-excommunicate is to be a heretic and schismatic ; 
and when the person so self-excommunicate has been once a bishop— 
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one to whom the oversight of others is given, for the express purpose 
of keeping them in the unity of the faith, and driving away all that 
«erroneous and strange doctrine” which issues in “ nonconformity”’— 
then it is to be one with all the aggravation of which Christianity is 
capable. But they are circumstances supposed to be extenuating ; 
and, if such a person were on his trial, might be urged by a pleader 
in mitigation of penalty, but not in any degree as affecting the matters 
of fact averred. 

The one exception, if an exception, is— that Coverdale retained 
the friendship of Grindal, the bishop of the diocese, to the last.” Yet 
what can be inferred from this? Did Coverdale, therefore, cease to 
be a nonconformist? Let us see how far this view will carry us. 
Thirlby, Bishop of Ely in Queen Mary’s time, continued a papist 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and not only “ retained the friendship of 
Archbishop Parker to the last, but actually lived with him at Lam- 
beth. Was Thirlby not a schismatic ? But closer still. “E.C.” I 
will suppose to be a priest. He has in his parish an amiable Calvinist, 
or Wesleyan, or Presbyterian teacher, who weekly makes a“ sermon’ 
in a meeting-house in his parish. Still, “ H.C." is on friendly terms 
with him to the last. He dies, and is buried, I will not say by “E.C.” 
“in consecrated earth,’ within or without a church’s walls, Is that 
teacher, supposing him to have been a valuable clergyman once, and 
to have biassed and led away half of “ 1.C.’s”’ parishioners, or any 
of them, nevertheless no heretic nor schismatic, but a worthy? I 
hope “K.C.” would be happily and catholically inconsistent enough 
to withhold so great a praise, and denounce him as well dead as 
living. 

“.C.” has, as I mentioned, admitted that Coverdale was “ in- 
fluenced in his latter days by errors,” and was a nonconformist ; which 
admission is quite enough to make out my charge against him. But 
I will now give my proofs in detail of the three facts alleged by me, 
and disputed by “ B.C,” 

§ 1. That Coverdale once was bishop of Exeter, all know. He 
Was dispossessed to make room for Voysey. When Elizabeth came 
to the throne, the see of Exeter became vacant, and Coverdale, the 
canonical bishop according to the view of all parties concerned in res- 
toring him, was alive. Why did he not return to his pastoral chair ? 
I answer, with “ E.C.” and Collier, because he was a nonconformist. 
Che see was vacant, the reformed party were successful, their canoni- 
cal bishop was alive, their other canonical bishops were restored, and 
there is not any reason to suppose, either from direct proof or by im- 
plication, that any other circumstance was needed to Coverdale’s 
restoration but his own assent, subject to conformity ; which he would 
ot give. That he would not conform is, as I have already noticed, 
lully admitted by “.C.” But it is as well to mention that he shewed 
his puritan and schismatical disposition towards the church by appear- 
ing atthe consecration of Archbishop Parker, wearing “ nothing but a 
long cloth gown,” (Strype, Parker, p. 58, folio ed.,) of course a non- 
‘onforming bishop, even in the matter of “the habits,” (if that matter 
's considered so small as to make disobedience in it only pot com- 
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mendable,) could not be permitted to return to his see on his owy 
conditions. And this was my meaning in saying, as I now again say, 
“that Coverdale was bishop of Exeter, and refused to return to his 
see because he would not conform.” 

§2. That Coverdale was afterwards parson of St. Magnus in Lon. 
don all also know. Why did he resign? He did not resign to take 
any other preferment; nor is any reason of a purely private nature 
assigned by “E.C.,’’ or any writer known to me, for his resignation, 
But he resigned in the very year, 1566, in which several of the puri- 
tan “ ministers’ were deprived for their non-conformity. It might be 
supposed, as “KE. C.”’ suggests (p. 202) “that he may have felt the 
increase of years a sufficient reason for laying down even this less 
important charge’’—but, 

§ 3. Immediately on his resignation, he proceeded as the other 
“ ministers” did on their deprivation. And 1 collect from Strype that 
among them he was the first (for none is mentioned by name before 
him) who “collected an heretical and schismatical conventicle in 
London in Elizabeth’s reign, and openly forsook the church.” | am 
sorry to occupy valuable space with quotations which might easily be 
read by many elsewhere, but because the subject is, in my view, of 
great importance, and I am therefore anxious to go through with it, 
I will quote Strype as follows :— 


“The reason of their” [“the refusers of the habits’] “ withdrawing, was because 
‘the ceremonies of Antichrist were tied to the service of God, as one of them told 
the Bishop of London; so that no man might preach and administer the sacraments 
without them. And that it was compelling these things by law that made them 
separate.’ The book they used in these their private meetings was for the most 
part the Book of Service made and used by the English at Geneva.”’—Strype, p. 241; 


folio ed, 
Strype, on the same page and the next, says— 


‘Many of them” [the hearers of some of the London ‘ministers’} “ran after 
father Coverdale, who took that occasion to preach the more constantly......But in the 
space of these seven or eight weeks,” [after the deprivation of the London ‘ minis- 
ters,’] they bethought what was best to do, seeing they could not have the Word 
freely preached, and the sacraments administered, without idolatrous Geare as they 
termed it...... and, in short, concluded to break off from the publick churches, and 
separate into private houses. And so they did, and used that book as was men- 


tioned before.”—p. 242. 

And although Strype, who sometimes writes so as nearly to contra- 
dict himself, says that Coverdale might be added to the number of the 
peaceable nonconformists who were gently dealt with, and had con- 
nivance to preach publicly and hold preferment, yet it is plain from 
what I have quoted from Strype himself, that Coverdale headed a 
schism “to break off from the publick churches,” so as to escape what 
he and his friends thought to be “ idolatrous geare.”’ 

The suggestion, therefore, of “E.C.”’ as to Coverdale’s laying dow)! 
his parochial cure from old age, is shewn to be useless by the fact ol 
his constant preaching after his friends’ deprivation and his own resig- 
nation. Nor does any “connivance” at his proceedings, and the 
proceedings of the rest of the fathers of the merciless faction whos 
scruples were at caps, copes, vestments, and surplices, and whose 
piety lay in preaching the “gospel” of Calvin, ruinating churches; 
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and shedding blood, in any degree better his case. Whatever state 
policy or vacillation in church governors may have indulged to those 
early heretics, their heresy and schism were not healed by the indul- 
gence. Or if they were, then by the “connivance” of our own day, 
which is on a scale of liberality far exceeding that which fostered 
Coverdale and the rest, we are enabled to consider the present heretics 
and schismatics of England worthies at our will. 

>; 4. We have no evidence whatever that Coverdale returned to 
the unity of the church ; a thing which, beyond all doubt, would have 
been recorded by both parties, had it taken place. I must therefore 
repeat my full conviction that Coverdale died, as he had latterly lived, 
a heretic and schismatic. ‘That he was buried in the church, now so 
unhappily destroyed for what all churchmen will agree in thinking an 
inadequate if not unworthy reason, proves nothing either for or 
against him. It was not one of the churches surrendered to foreign 
heretics, but was in the hands of the church; but his burial in it is 
not a circumstance of the slightest weight against the matters of fact 
by which he is shewn to have been unworthy of such a place of burial. 
“EC.” says, “It appears that « D.P.’ would have gladly taken this 
opportunity, like the Holy Office, to have made out his process, to have 
burnt his ashes, or to have thrown them in the Thames,” It is only 
necessary to say that nothing of this kind appears in my letter; but 
does not ‘*E.C.”” shew a rather suspicious acquaintance with the forms 
of the “ Holy Office ?”’ 

I Now turn to a letter in your last (April) number, p. 406, signed 
“A Layman.” I can sincerely say that if in what 1 have said in the 
papers on “ Churches and Church Services,’ I have been “ proposing” 
“my own ideas to your readers as the true intentions of the church,” I 
have greatly failed in what I purposed to do. I regret that “ A Lay- 
man,” after making so serious a charge, has given so little in proof of 
it. However, to what he has given I will reply. 

The placing the sign of the cross over the altar does not depend on 
any canon or injunction of modern times; it is merely a revival and 
continuance of the ancient Catholic and Anglican usage, never dis-, 
avowed by the Anglican chureh. It is nothing to say that the use of 
the cross over or on the altar has been long discontinued; so has im- 
inersion in baptism, though distinctly ordered by the Prayer-book ; so 
has the use of wafer bread in the holy eucharist, though distinctly 
ordered by an injunction, and though toleration only for common 
bread is given by the rubric; so has the daily service, though ordered 
by the Prayer-book; so has the use of the cope and of the vest- 
ment, though ordered by the rubric and by the canon; so has the 
marrying persons in the body of the church, though ordered by 
the rubric. All these have been discontinued in the face of writ- 
ten modern authority; in the church, that is, as constituted since 
the Anglican reformation. “A LayMan’’ should have brought me 
“some rubric, canon, decision of convocation, or injunction,” for- 
bidding the use of the cross over or on the holy table. And for 
this reason, —because, unless the usage is distinctly forbidden, it is 
at least (to take a ground far lower than that on which I mean to 
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rest the usage) as allowable for one man to hold that the ancient prac. 
tice is to be continued, as for another on his private judgment to 

hold that it should be abolished. And now let me quote for «4 
Layman’’ what Bingham says, or, however, part of what he says, on 

this matter. He quotes from the second Council of Tours (4.n. 567 

a decree by which it was provided that the eucharist should be 
kept...under the figure of the cross, upon the altar.” And this 
quotation he makes, as an instance that the cross “ by some canons js 
ordered to be placed on the altar.” He says that it is not easy to be 
determined when crosses came first to be set up in churches; but by 
producing a passage from Sozomen he shews that they were in use 

in his time. ‘That they have been universally continued ever since, 

except among the Reformed, (I use the word in the continental sense 

as opposed to Lutherans,) and among ourselves, there is no dispute; 

and until their use is forbidden, not by a sacrilegious tradition of puri- 
tanism, but by a competent authority, | must—at least till then—con- 

tinue to lament that there is no cross to mark the sacredness of the ' 
spot. I said in the place quoted by “ A Layman,” “ or any other em- 
blem of Christianity.” He inquires what I mean by “ emblem of 
Christianity as distinct from the cross.” Let me again answer from 
Bingham. “In some places,” says he, “after images and _ pictures 
began to be allowed in churches, the HoLyY Guost was represented 
in the effigies of a silver dove hovering over the altar, and their bap- 
tisteries had the same.”—Bingham, Book viii., ch. vi., sect. 19, and for 
the cross, sect. 20. Many of our baptisteries still retain this sacred 
symbol. And it is not very uncommon in town churches to see it 
over the holy table. I am not aware of any ancient authority or 
modern constitution for its appearance in the pulpit; but I know one 
church where a carved and gilded image of the holy dove hangs 
under the sounding-board, within a short distance of the preacher's 
head, 

Does “A LAayMAN” think it easy, be the reason of the thing never 
so apparent, to an educated gentleman, to persuade a country parish to 
44 remove pewing? Can he know so little of the sad tale of parish 
45 history as not to have heard that to move or alter one pew may be a 
source of endless heart-burnings ? 

I do not charge the laity wholly with the blame of opposition to a 
revival of correct practice ; nor, on consideration, do 1 know what part 
of my papers give “ A Layman’”’ reason to think that I meant to do 
so. But, in the case of baptism, the modern arrangements of churches 
alone hinder a return to correct practice: and until the churches are 
re-arranged iaternally, so that the circumstances which I mentioned 
' on page 299 may be avoided, I cannot but think that the imprac- 
. ticability of fulfilling the meaning of the church is nearly, if not quite, 
a justification of the clergy in continuing the practice of not baptizing 
after the second lessons. 

Faithfully yours, D.F. 


* It may prevent misunderstanding if I say that the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing Strype for reference, and an illness when I had obtained it, jointly hindered my 
answering ‘* F.C.” in the British Magazine till this month. 
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THE QUEEN’S PROCLAMATION, 


Sin,—I wish to ask five questions, through the medium of your 
Magazine; and as I know how valuable your space is, I will use as 
few words as I can. 

1. Do the clergy in general know that they are “ charged” and 
“commanded” to read the Queen’s Proclamation against Vice and 
Immorality to their congregations, “at least four times in every 
year?” 

®, Do all those who know it do it ? 

3. Do they know how to excuse their disobedience, if they do it 
not ? 

4. If they have not a copy of the proclamation, how can they pro- 
cure one ? 

5. What does the proclamation mean when it states that it is to be 
read “immediately after divine service ?”’ 

I am, Sir, yours truly, BREVISSIMUS. 


ON THE INADEQUATELY-SUPPORTED STATE WITHIN THE ME- 
TROPOLIS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Sir,—I beg permission to offer a few plain observations on the inade- 
quately-supported state, within the metropolis, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. My object is to assist 
in stirring up the minds of metropolitan churchmen to a conviction of 
the necessity of their making a general and systematic annual effort 
in behalf of the Society. 1 am well aware that within the last year 
a good deal has been attempted, and that much has been effected ; 
but, considering the vast importance and increasing extent of the 
society's operations, the commercial position of the metropolis, the 
great wealth of its inhabitants, the facilities it enjoys of influencing 
and animating the minds of provincial churchmen, its deep and solemn 
responsibility, and withal the extreme destitution of all our colonies 
and their present almost entire dependence upon the society’s bounty 
for spiritual relief, one cannot but be painfully struck with the cold- 
ness, and hesitation, and niggardliness, and indifference of too many 
of whom we might have hoped—and of whom we even yet do hope, 
better things. It is indeed true that upwards of 1500/2. is reported to 
have been received by the city committee, and that other donations 
are included in the general list as the result of the Mansion-House 
meeting; but still we are constrained to inquire, “What are they among 
so many?’ Some parishes have contributed units instead of tens, 
some tens instead of hundreds, and some which should have given 
thousands, have actually contributed nothing. 1 am not now speaking 
of individuals, but of parishes. I should be sorry to make an invi- 
dious or an uncharitable remark, but it may be useful to inquire what 
has the parish of St. James, Westminster, done ? What St. George's, 
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Hanover Square? What St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields? What s 

Pancras, and many others?* What have the city parishes done? 

What the suburban? Some few, I know, could reply, “We haye 
done what we could,’ but others, alas ! and others, too, of great means 
and great extent, have absolutely done nothing. Now surely this jg 
not as it should be. Surely some effort should be made to bring about 
a state of things more creditable to the church, more in unison with 
her prayers, and more satisfactory to the minds of all her intelligent 
and affectionate members. It cannot be denied that each layman is 
implicated in the general apathy, for each layman might not only aid 
the sacred cause himself, but recommend his friends and his neigh- 
bours to do the same. Nor can the clergy be exonerated from the 
general blame, for though their own means may be small, yet they 

may call upon and encourage their parishioners, both rich and poor, 
to contribute, the one class of their abundance, the other of their 
penury. Iam deeply sensible that much has to be done for our home 
population; that we have many churches to build, more clergy to 
supply, more schools to establish, many wandering famishing sheep to 
gather in, and that there is much room for a great increase of real 
practical every-day religion among ourselves; but, taking all these 
things fully into account, we shall be inexcusable if we coldly suffer 
102,694,000 inhabitantst of the British colonies to be superintended 
by only 609 clergymen of the Church of England. It surely be- 
comes us to inquire, calmly and seriously, what our duty towards 
that enormous number of human beings is; how it may best be dis- 
charged ; and how we may most effectually promote the purposes of 
divine goodness in committing so large a portion of the family of man 
to the charge of this little island. Surely not for our own temporal 
aggrandizement has he given unto us possessions so enormous, but that 
we might make the knowledge of the truth co-extensive with those 
possessions, diffuse the light of the gospel among semi-christian and 
heathen tribes, and stretch out the curtains of the Christian church 
unto the extremest ends of the earth. 

Not to prolong my observations, I will only add, that the general 
supineness of the metropolis is exactly the aggregate of the supine- 
ness of individuals in their respective stations, and that until congre- 
gational associations in aid of the society are formed in EVERY DIs- 
TRICT OF THE METROPOLIS, every member of the church resident and 
occupied therein, must be held answerable for the consequences—coni- 
sequences immediate and remote—of the general lukewarmness and 
inactivity. Such ought to be the sympathy in the Christian body, that 
if one member suffer, all the members should suffer with it; and 
if one member be honoured, all the members should rejoice with it. 

1 would, in conclusion, earnestly and affectionately recommend the 
formation of parochial, and, subdivisionally, of congregational asso- 














* The following was the population of the parishes named in 1831 :— 
St. James, Westminster ...... 37,000 | St Martin..............0esee0006.23,970 
St. George, Hanover Square 58,209] St. Pancras......... -..........103,548 


+ British Magazine, Nov, 1840. 
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ciations in every part of London. There should be no arbitrary or 
specific amount of subscription named, but, recognising an important 
scriptural principle, “every man should give as he is able.” Nothing 
like undue excitement or parade should be suffered to characterize 
our proceedings, but we should give quietly and cheerfully, each in 
his place and order, and with due regard to the interests of the sacred 
cause of the gospel. It is the duty and the privilege of each member 
of the church to co-operate in the sacred work, and never should he 
forget that for the manner, as well as the extent of his co-operation, 
he will be held deeply responsible. 
I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, X. Z. 
Good Friday, 1841. 


STONE ALTARS. 


Sir,—Lanfrane was a teacher in France and at Avranches in Nor- 
mandy, monk and prior of the abbey of Bec near Rouen, and abbot 
of St. Stephen’s at Caen, in Normandy, before he became Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Is it not then more likely that he set up stone altars 
in England because such was the usage of France, than because he 
believed in transubstantiation ? especially when we consider that stone 
altars were ordered to be set up in France by the Council of Epone, 
A.v. 509, long before transubstantiation was heard of. Lanfrane was 
the firm friend of St. Wulstan, and there is nothing improbable in 
supposing that he prevailed upon St. Wulstan to copy his example 
in this respect. 

St. Peiran’s church, Cornwall, was built in the fifth century. «“ At 
the eastern end, in a plain unornamented chancel, stands a very neat 
but simple stone altar.” The author of the account of the discover 
of this church says, “it is one of the earliest specimens of stone build- 
ing that superseded the mud-wattled walls of the first British churches.” 
From his account I should say that the altar was of the same age 
with the church. If so, the British church, as well as the Saxon 
church, had stone altars before the time of Lanfranc. See Peranza- 
buloe, by the Rev. C. T. Collins, pp. 28 and 26. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, MELEAGER, 


TIRHAKAH, KING OF CUSH., 


Sir,—In my last paper I gave a brief outline of the origin of the 
Tuscans: I now add a few remarks on the western expedition of 
lirhakah, and his Tarquinian dynasty at Rome. 

“That Tirhakah was a very potent prince, is evident from his 
defeat of the numerous army of Sennacherib, as well as from the 
monuments he has left both in Egypt and Ethiopia, and his mainte- 
hance of the Egyptian possessions in Asia.’”’-—(Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 140—143.) 

_ hen nothing was left in the east that could withstand his power, 
lirhakah, about p.c. 700, directed his views towards the west. The 

Vou. XIX.—May, 1841. 3 Xx 
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rendezvous of the fleet was probably some harbour on the coast of 
Lycia, Caria, or Lydia. These tribes were of Barbar or Cushite 
origin, and, in the early ages, very powerful at sea. In the nayal 
epochs of Castor we find the Lydians mentioned as ruling the sea for 
ninety-two years from B.c. 842, (Cramer's Italy, 1. 151;) and Strabo 
says that the Lycians had held the command of the sea as far as 
Italy, (lib. xiv. p. 457, Casaub.) Also the Carians and Phenicians 
are mentioned together as early pirates, (Thuc. 1.8 ;) Hidrieus, a king 
of Caria, was succeeded by his widow and sister, Ada, (Diodor. 
xvi. 69.) A sister-wife and a female sovereign are Cushite customs, 
and the names Hidrieus and Ada occur in Edom as Hadar and Adab, 
(Gen. xxxvi.) Such an occurrence as the arrival of Tirhakah’s ar- 
mament might naturally give rise, in after ages, to the account of the 
Lydian migration to Italy as mentioned by Herodotus, (i. 94.) From 
this quarter Tirhakah seems to have directed his course among the 
islands of the Pelasgi, another Barbar race; for Anticlides states that 
a body of Pelasgi from Lemnos and Imbros joined the expedition of 
Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, to Italy, (Strabo, v. p. 153.) On returning 
from Imbros, Corinth lay in his direct course, and if the fleet touched 
there, we see ‘at once the origin of the Corinthian tale of Demaratus, 
the father of Tarquin. 

Whether Tirhakah ever saw Lydia, Imbros, or Corinth, though 
probable in itself, may indeed be made a matter of doubt; but it is 
something more than a mere probability that he landed in Italy and 
conquered Etruria. How long he remained there I cannot pretend 
to say; but after leaving an overpowering military colony, he pro- 
ceeded further westward, 

Strabo states that he penetrated as far as the pillars of Hercules; 
and I find a trace of him in Spain in the ancient city “ ‘Tyrrhenica 
Tarraco.”’ Gibraltar is said to be a corruption of Gebel al ‘Tarik, the 
mountain of Tarik, and to have been so called from the landing of 
Tarik, the lieutenant of Musa, when the Moors invaded Spain, (Gib- 
bon, chap. 51.) Tirhakah, Taracus, or Tarchu, has a prior claim to 
the rock of Gibraltar; and the Moor Tarik can have no pretensions 
to the ‘Tyrrhenian city, Tarraco, Tirhakah and Zerah (Zarach, 
Zarchius) were two kings of Cush; and T would connect the Zarewan 
mount in the east (Diodor, ii. 13) with the name of Zerah, and the 
name of Tirhakah or ‘Tarchu with Gebel al Tarik or the ‘Tarcean 
mount in the west. In Hebrew, zerah or zarach refers to the rising 
sun; and ¢araka, witha palatal ¢, is the Amharic term for “ moon.” It 
would be interesting to trace Tirhakah home again, but I have not 
the means ; and shall therefore return to the colony which he esta- 
blished in Italy. 

When Tirhakah had conquered Etruria, his Edomites from the 
Red Sea, like the Israelites under Joshua, proceeded methodically to 
divide the whole region into twelve states, and to allot the landed 
property of each state among individuals: Cum autem Juppiter terram 
Hetrurie sibi vindicavit, constituit jussitque metari campos signarique 
agros, (Vegoja, see above “ Rasena,” vol. xvii. p. 180.) 

Tirhakah on landing would necessarily construct a fort, which 
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afterwards grew into a city, named Tarquinii after himself; but though 
Tarquinii well enough answered its original purpose, it was not 
adapted to become the capital of a great empire. The hamlet of 
Veliea, on Mount Palatine, offered a better site; and the representa- 
tive of Tirhakah, in a subsequent generation, sent an army and took 
military possession of the seven hills. “ What has made the name 
of Tarquin ever nemorable is, that with him begins the greatness and 
the splendour of the city. There was a time when Rome received 
Tuscan institutions from a prince of Etruria, and was the great and 
splendid capital of a powerful Etruscan state.””-—( Niebuhr, i. 355, 378.) 

The title of Lucumo, applied to Tarquin, shews that he was Duke 
of Tarquinii, and held the same rank as the dukes of Edom. The 
common story brings him to Rome as a private adventurer, because 
he and his father, as foreigners, were excluded from all share in the 
government of ‘Tarquinii. Yet Strabo knew of other and more au- 
thentic writers, who stated that Demaratus was so well provided with 
the sinews of war, that he became prince of Tarquinii: rogovroy jréy- 
karo tAovroy oiKoNey cic Tuppnviay we re iipte ric Cekapevns airoy mddews, 
(lib. vill. p. 261.) This account is quite subversive of the common 
one, and involves the notion that Tarquin’s father was a foreign con- 
queror, 

Celes Vibenna stands very insulated in Roman history; there 
were several accounts of him, and I give that of the Emperor Clau- 
dius :—“ According to the Roman Annals, Servius Tullius was the 
son of the captive Ocresia; but if we follow the Tuscan, he was the 
faithful follower of Cales Vibenna, and shared in all his fortunes. 
At last, being overpowered through a variety of disasters, he quitted 
Etruria with the remains of the army that had served under Ceeles, 
went to Rome, and occupied the Ceelian hill, calling it so after his 
former commander, He exchanged his ‘Tuscan name, Mastarna, for 
a Roman one, obtained the kingly power, and wielded it to the great 
good of the state. (Niebuhr, i. 375.) ‘The Roman Annals related that 
Celes himself came to Rome; and Tacitus adds, that he brought 
assistance to 'Tarquinius Priscus, who afterwards located this powerful 
force in a district of Rome, hence called the Tuscus vicus, (Annal. 
iv. 69.) Muller thinks that Mastarna was head of a party opposed to 
Tarquin, and that he conquered Tarquinian Rome by means of the 
Cielian army. (Etrusker, vol. i. p. 121.) I fully agree with Muller 
that Mastarna was the enemy of ‘Tarquin, and I will add, that it was 
on this very account that Mastarna is praised in the ‘Tuscan Annals 
quoted by Claudius; but I conceive that Ceeles himself was the 
general detached by Tarquin to occupy the seven hills when he pro- 
posed to remove his seat of empire from ‘Tarquinii to Rome. 

~The Roman Annals related that Tarquin subdued the whole of 
Ktruria in his character of king of Rome. (Niebuhr, i. 373.) This 
statement has been rejected by most writers as ineredible. I believe 
itrests upon historical grounds, with the usual alteration in the colour- 
ing and order of events. A ‘Tuscan annalist would probably have 
“aid that the twelve states did homage to Parquin, as the representa- 
uve of Tirhakah; and that, as king of Etruria, he took forcible pos- 
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session of Rome when he had selected it as a more convenient site for 
the capital of his empire. 

The history of the second Tarquin is equally disguised; but | 
must conclude my remarks on the dynasty of the Tarquins in an. 
other paper. W. B. Winsive. 

Bedford. 


SECKER’S BAPTISM. 


Sir,— Will Mr. Chesnutt be so good as to state on what warrant he 
makes the assertion (in his letter in April Number) that “ the apostles 
themselves were never baptized ?” Even if Scripture had been silent 
upon the subject, it would be somewhat bold to say this was not done, 
merely because it was not recorded; but I had always thought the 
Scriptures bore unquestionable testimony to their having been bap- 
tized, and that by our Lord himself. At least, if baptism consist in 
the “ washing of water with the word,’’ wherewith, as St. Paul speaks, 
Christ cleansed his church ; then it seems beyond contradiction that 
he did administer baptism to his apostles. For that he washed them 
with water, St. John distinctly declares ; and that he administered that 
water with the word, and that they were cleansed thereby, we learn 
from his own lips, when, after he had completed the washing, without 
which, he said, they had no part with him, he declared to them, 
“ Now ye are clean, through the word that I have spoken unto you.” 
May not the whole difficulty started in the case of Secker, or others 
similarly situated, be remedied by simply asking whether they were 
confirmed? If they were, then they received all that the ancient 
church deemed necessary to give validity and effect to baptism with 
water and the word, the effect of which they accounted suspended, if 
performed out of the pale of the church, until the parties were ad- 
mitted to the benefits of imposition of episcopal hands. A. 


PALIESIN’S THEOLOGY. 


Sir,—The solution 1 proposed of the expression “ Mi a fumam 
logawd’’ was not “I have been in the chancel,’ as your corres 
pondent “ H.” asserts in his last letter. If he will take the trouble to 
re-examine my translation he will find it as follows :— 
“ 1 have bad my abode 

In the kingdom of the Trinity.” 
Further on in the article he wili read my opinion, that “ the primary 
meaning of Llogawd is, a space parted off, or a partition.” J 

But if, as “ H.” maintains, Llogawd signifies the ciborium ; if in 

the passage 

Ni wyddis beth yw y cnawd 

Ai cig ai pysgawd, 
there is an allusion to the sacramental body of Christ; if itis “ some- 
what uncertain what manner of wine was brewed by night beneath 
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the moon from the vine planted in the sun; does it necessarily follow 
that these circumstances cannot but refer to some “ queer unchristian 
witcheraft ?”” Heretics, who thus had churches with ciboriums in the 
land, whose priests were “ necromancers,” who ‘ considered the true 
body and blood of Christ to be made by the repetition of rabbinical 
and cabalistie words over the elements,” could hardly have escaped 
the notice and cognizance of the catholic church; and yet sure enough 
all history is quite silent respecting even the existence of their “ queer 
unchristian witchcraft.” 

“ [tis not known what (i.e., composed of what elements or species) 
the Lord’s body or flesh human (cnawd@) is,” “ whether of meat (cig) 
or of fish.’’ Such is “ H.'s” interpretation. Now, granting this to be 
correct, does it involve a greater heresy than the act of the primitive 
Christians, who called our Saviour IXOY5 (a fish), and themselves 
pisciculi (fishes)? Indeed, if the passage in question has any refer- 
ence at all to the Lord Jesus Christ, | should be inclined to ascribe 
thereto some allusion to the mysticism involved in the above terms. 


'  * The wine of sinople redness, 
Which was planted on a sunny day, 
Was produced on a moonlight night; 
And fair was the moon.” 
Otherwise— 


‘* On a moonlight night was produced 
The wine of Alpba.” 


It seems to me that there is an allusion here either to the time of 
the original institution of the supper by our Lord, * the same night 
that he was betrayed,” or else to the time of its celebration in the 
primitive church. ‘ We learn,” says Palmer, in his “ Origines Li- 
turgica,” vol. i., p. 202, “ from Pliny, as well as from Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and various writers of the three first centuries, that the 
Christians in those times of persecution held their assemblies in the 
night, in order to avoid detection. On these occasions they celebrated 
the memory of Christ’s death in the holy mysteries.” The practice 
might have been still in existence in the British church in Taliesin’s 
time. We know that the nocturns were observed in the monasteries 
of Britain at that period. The monks at each establishment were di- 
vided into twenty-four classes, which relieved one another hourly in 
the performance of their devotional exercises, so that there was not 
one minute of intermission, day or night. 

If, however, | had no prompt means of putting upon the above pas- 
sage a Christian or catholic construction, | should pause ere I ventured 
to sneer at the practice involved in it as “ nocturnal brewing,” upon 
such an unstable evidence as ignorance. 

Il connected wafer with transubstantiation merely because our ideas 
respect the association, and because | had concluded that “ H.” had 
designedly adopted the word to give more apparent prominence to the 
Romish nature of the bard's doctrine. 

As Christians in primitive times were distinguished from pagans by 
the epithets Tero and Fideles, so 1 inferred that the father of King 
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Lucius might have been called Coel (belief) on the same principle, as 
indicative of his Christian profession. I do not, however, insist Upon 
the inference. Indeed, the fact that Coel was used as a proper name 
prior to the introduction of Christianity forbids it. gi 
Yours, &e. ASAPH. 







































SWEDENBORG’S VERBUM VETUSTUM. 


in 
Sirn,—We have seen that Swedenborg refers to the apocryphal books H 
(Wars of Jehovah, Jasher, and Proverbs, or Enuntiata,) as existing ci 
still in a country which he calls Great Tartary, and as constituting 0 
God's Old ord. We have seen him instituting inquiry whether they ( 
contained the verses cited by Moses, and pretending to be by that | 
method convinced of their reality. And we have learnt that the t| 
angels and spirits of that country are separated from the Christian ¢ 
world by their possession of that other word.* 

It is notorious that Great ‘Tartary is illiterate, and separated from ¢ 
the Christian world byt open Paganism, It is scarcely less manifest { 
that its inhabitants can have nothing to do with such books as those { 
he refers to. They are Kabbala, belonging to the Rosicrucians and | 

} 


other Kabbalists. In his Apocalypsis Revelata, he informs us that the 

Old Word is still preserved among the people of Great 'Tartary. You 

must observe that his Apocalypsis and his Theologia Universalis dis- 
tinetly aver the continuing existence of the Old Word? in a particular 
country of the Natural World, because the passage in Doctr, Nove 
Hierus, was so worded as might admit the subterfuge of its merely 
existing in his pretended World Spiritual. 

“| spoke (he adds in his Apocalypsis) to spirits and angels who had 
come from Great Tartary to the Spiritual World, and who said they 
had the Word, and had always had it, and worshipped according to 
it; and that it consisted of mere correspondencies.”’ He then men- 
tions (as he does elsewhere) how he read the citations of Moses, and 
they referred for them, and found them there.” Whence,’’ says he, 
“To am assured that the Old Word is still among them.”§ Shortly 
after, he says to his readers :—* Queerite de eo in China,|| et forte in- 
venietis illud apud ‘Partaros.” The ‘Tartarian angels told Swedenborg 
that they suffer no strangers to come among them, @ except the Chinese, 
with whom they have peace, because the Chinese emperor is from 
among them. That the Chinese empire meant the Germanic, and 
Chinese ‘Tartary some part, or some dependency of it, 1 entertain a 
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* Above, p. 58, 9. 
t A sentence about to be cited shews that Chinese Tartary is alluded to. 

+ Can any one explain why Jasher is kept back by the Oriental Translation Fund, 
alter having been advertised now so many years ago ? 
§ See Apoc. Rev. p. 28, 9. 

|| Those who kuow the earlier Rosicrucians and Hermetics will perbaps be struck 
with the style of this sentence. 

€ Among the angels, not among the inhabitants in general, 
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strong belief. Let us now inquire what place this Old Chinese-Tar- 
tarian Word holds in the true and interior Swedenborgianism. 

Swedenborg affects to retain the Old and New Testaments, but to 
give them an entirely new interpretation by means of what he calls 
their Correspondencies, being analogies that connect the sense literal 
with the spiritual and celestial senses. That system was pushed so 
far, that even the names of places in the Bible have some other and 
occult meaning. We know the Verbum Vetustum treated, in great 
measure at least, of the same countries and places as are mentioned 
in the Verbum Israeliticum, ex. gr., the Red pee Arnon, Moab, 
Heshbon. But the Old Word had no literal or natural sense, and 
consisted entirely and exclusively of Correaponde ntie. And, in the 
Old Testament, retenta sunt plurima nomina locorum que in terra 
Canaane ac circumeirca in Asia sunt, in quo significant similia que tn 
Verbo Vetusto.* But did he sincerely or insincerely profess to retain 
the New Word, or Bible, and to find a hidden truth in it?  Insin- 
cerely, in the best judgment IT am enabled to form. 

The inmost Swedenborgianism seems to discard the Scriptures, and 
admit to the initiates that there are better roads to knowledge. He 
tells us repeatedly that the science of Correspondentice was possessed by 
the people of Canaan, Mgypt, Assyria, Chaldeea, Tyre, and Sidon, and 
by the Magi; and was e steemed by them the chief’ of all se iences.+ 
From those countries (he says) it was carried into Greece, where it 
was changed into fable. But that science has lain hid, and been 
entirely lost, ever since the days of Job. The Verbum Vetustum is 
founded wholly upon that lost science. 

Hence it appears that the great arcana of truth are none other than 
those which the pagan mystics, gnostics, and magicians, cherished 
esoterically among those nations whom God, in holy writ, has most 
especially judged and condemned. However, the science does not 
admit the exoterics, or common idolatry, of the pagans; for, “ before 
Job, and in his time, it was the science of sciences and basis of wis- 
dom, for it taught the spiritual things of heaven, and, thereby, those 
which govern the church; but it became obscured, and in a manner 
lost, for men, taking the representations for the reality, fell into idolatry, 
and then the Lord permitted this science to be wholly effaced from 
the memory and understanding of men. "§ The science of the Cor- 
respondentie of the Verbum Vetustum is neither more nor less than 
the spirit, or interior sense, of paganism. In the language that has 
been cited there is nothing new. It is the old and usual cant of the 
pantheizing mystics, whenever they have heen associated together. 
Indeed, it is the language of magic, in the highest or Hermetic sense of 
that word. Let us compare that of the ‘disciple w with that of the 
teacher, that of the a r’s wife’s confidant with that of the gardener’s 
master. Dom Pernety, in his Mytho-Hermetic Dictionary, article 
Mages, informs us that ee duction of the Magi was the same as that 


* D.N. Hierus, p. 49. 
t D. N. Hierus. p. 48, Theol. Univ. No, 202, 279. 
t Theol. Univ. No. 201, 279, 846. 
§ Swedenborg, No. 552, cit. Dom Pernety Merveilles du Ciel, p. 22. 
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of the priests of Egypt, successors of Hermes, the Brahmens, Chaldees 
Druids, &c., whose science was to know nature and its author. They 
professed magic, but only that sublime sort of magic which was after. 
wards called Theurgia. The science is only spoken of in hieroglyphies 
and fictions, in imitation of the Egyptians, the Brahmens, and the 
earliest philosophers of Greece, and of all countries, with a view 
not to subvert the order and harmony of society. The science is, as 
it were, a part of the Kabbala, and is never taught plainly except by 
oral communication. The secrets of prophecy, of nature, of the Spagyric 
Medicine, and of poetry, are for the most part hid under the like veil, 
So, Dom Pernety. I need hardly remark that his system of equivocal 
terms, hieroglyphics and fictions, is no other than the science of Cor. 
respondencies, ‘ The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians,” says Swedep- 
borg, “and the fabulous stories of antiquity, were founded on the same 
science.’’* Tor he followed the notions of Kircher, and all that school; 
and his angels had not read Young and Champollion. “ They who 
were acquainted with the Correspondencies of that (the Old) Word 
were called Wise Men and Intelligent; and, in succeeding ages, 
Diviners and Magi.’ Afterwards came the less remote Corres- 
pondencies of the Bible.t I perceive no difference, other than merely 
verbal and formal, between the two authors. What was with one 
the Magisterium or Art Royal, was with the other, “ Divine Truth in 
its Ultimates.” All the fables of the Greeks were correspondential, 
says the baron. All the Grecian} mythology was Mytho-Hermetic, 
says the Benedictine. As they sat together at Suderman, cracking 
over their wine the walnuts which the gardener’s wife brought in, they 
had not much to quarrel about. 

The baron has cautiously withheld from us almost all details of the 
contents of the Verbum Vetustum, excepting what we perfectly well 
knew before, that it contained the Mosaic citations. But he has, in 
one instance, expressed himself in terms that are significant to some 
ears. Of those (he says) who have the Verbum Vetustum, some 
worship Jehovah as an invisible God, and some as a visible God. 
A visible God! and yet no idolatry. How isthis? The Artists, or 
Adepti, are derived from the Magians and the Mithriaci. From the 
Verbum Vetustum (he says in his Theol. Univ.) both Jews and 
Gentiles learned the sacredness of fire. Vhe Sun, the Red Lion, is 
their Lord; and the arch-chemist of their permutations, the Great 
Father who fecundates the womb of matter. But some of them con- 
ceive that there is above him another invisible and supreme Power; 
while others behold in him “the visible God] Jehovah.” 

From Job's time to Swedenborg’s “the Doctrine of Correspondencies 





* Theol. Univ. No, 201. 
¢ Theol. Univ. No, 279, Doctr. Nova Hierus. p. 49. 
¢ See the Fables Egyptiennes et Grecques dévoilées, etc., par Dom A. J. Pernety, 
2 vols., Paris, 1786, and various passages of his Dictionnaire Mytho-Hermetique. 
§ Apoc. Revelata. p. 20. 
|| That is the primary, and a sufficing, explanation. But I would not say tbat 
their Jehovah bas no other visibility than as shining in the sky. For the Cross 
Rosy has its Christ; and one without whose visible and tangible presence (as! 
firmly believe) the great Magisterium cannot be perfected according to their scheme. 
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had been hidden.” By reason of its being perverted to idolatrous 
jurposes it was so obliterated and destroyed by the divine Providence 
of the Lord, that no traces of it were left remaining. Nevertheless, at 
this time it was again revealed by the Lord. . . . The angels were 
much rejoiced to hear that it had pleased the Lord to reveal this great 
arcanum which had lain hid so deep for thousands of years.’’-—Theol. 
No. 846, Let us ponder why the science of Correspondencies is made 
entirely to end with Job. It is simply because the Book of Job, 
having no reference to the Levitical church and law, has been usually 
regarded as a patriarchal scripture anterior to the lawgiving. “ The 
Book of Job, which was a book of the ancient church, is full of corres- 
pondencies.”” ‘The science of divine truth came to an utter end where 
the cyclus of Jewish and Christian Scripture commenced. ‘That is the 
cardinal point upon which all this jargon hinges. Job, indeed, pos- 
sessed the science, and wrote by means of it. But then Job (accord- 
ing to the baron) is not Scripture, but is a part of that Verbum 
Vetustum whose followers are separated from Christianity “ because 
they possess another Word.” Since the Canaanites, Magi, Egyptians, 
&e., possessed the science of sciences, and the genuine truths of God, 
from the beginning, down to Job; and since from thenceforth they 
were wholly lost, and no traces of them left remaining, until again re- 
vealed to Swedenborg, it follows that Moses, the prophets, and the 
apostles* were entirely unacquainted with them. ‘This state of the 
case exposes the hollow and deceitful nature of Swedenborg’s common 
outward talk, whereby he professes to find in them also two graduated 
sets of correspondencies, together sufficient to make a new and perfect 
chureh. ‘Phe whole body of Scripture Correspondencies is but a dumb 
spirit after all, and hath no true nor valid place in his steganography. 
There might remain to him this nice and quibbling subterfuge, that 
(although Job was the last man who knowingly wrote in that style) 
the scriptural authors by God’s inspiration wrote in it, unknowingly, 
and without understanding it, that privilege being reserved for the 
Swede. But his own language furnishes the refutation ; for the fact 
of Job's book being a part of the Verbum Vetustum is adduced as the 
reason for its containing the Correspondentice, not for his knowing them. 
Wisdom (we too plainly see) flourished only in the mysteries of the 
heathens; and if it be concealed in any part of the Bible, it is only 
because that portion does not properly belong to the Bible. 

It is worthy of grave consideration that the Verbum Vetustum con- 
tained verbatim the seven first chapters of Genesis, which were bor- 
rowed from it by Moses. ‘l'hose seven chapters, as well as Job, contain 
the divine truths. But in what manner? There are three ways in 
which a book may be written—1. With merely a literal sense. 
2. With a literal sense, covering a correspondential sense. 3. With 
no literal sense, and “ per meras correspondentias.” But the Verbum 
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* The reason why the science of Correspondencies, which is the true key to the 
Spiritual sense of the Word, was not discovered to later ages, was because the Cliris- 
trans of the primitive church were men of such great simplicity that it was to no pur- 
pose to discover it tothem. For, bad it been discovered, they would bave found no 
use init, nor would they have understood it.—Theol. Univ. No, 200. 
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Vetustum was composed in this last manner, and is consequently de. 
void of literal truth and meaning. Therefore no part of the history 
contained in the seven first chapters ever occurred, and nothing in 
them means what it says. ‘Those chapters contain the creation, fall, 
and early history of man. They are the only ones that contain the 
hidden truths, and they contain nothing else. Adam, Paradise, the 
Forbidden Fruit, the Lignum Vita, the Cherubim, the Beni Elohim 
and the Daughters of Men, Enoch, and the Ark, are among the mere 
correspondentize of the Old Word. I need hardly say what a Rosi- 
crucian feast this bill of fare offers. Adam (says Swedenborg) is the 
most ancient church.—Theol. No. 466. Adam (says Pernety) is 
the magisterium of the philosophers.— Dict. Mytho-Herm. 

Dom Pernety assures us that a zealous disciple of Boehmen asked 
Swedenborg his opinion of him. He replied, he was a good man, 
‘Tis a pity he let some errors slip into his writings, especially on the 
Trinity.—Merveilles du Ciel, ete. p. 78. It is well known that this 
“good man,” into whose four quartos some errors accidentally crept, 
was an Hermetic theosophist, out of the school of Paracelsus. He 
was further asked (proceeds Pernety) whether he thought there was 
some reality in the Hermetic philosophy. Yes, he said, I believe it is 
true, and one of God's greatest marvels. But 1 advise no one to work 
at it. Such opinions were more rife in society in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; but in the latter half of the eighteenth, they lay 
buried (with the book of the Wars of Jehovah) in the silence and 
oblivion of the Rosicrucian lodges. Such language could scarcely then 
have proceeded but from the lips of the initiated; whether in God's 
greatest marvels, or in man’s greatest abominations, no matter. It 
approaches to the style of the Adepts; extolling and glorifying the 
art, yet warning people to be cautious how they approach its dangerous 
arcana. 

I know not if Christopher GEtinger was the Boehmenite of whom 
Pernety speaks. But he was a zealous one. And he became so de- 
cided a Swedenborgian, as to be second only, if second, to Pernety in 
the ranks of the baron’s disciples, and, like him, his translator. He 
was also the rival of Pernety in another respect—viz., as an adept in 
those arts of Elias the artist, of which metal-making and the powder 
of projection were the stalking horse, the side turned to the public. 
It is remarkable that the two most important men among the Sweden- 
borgians were also the two most eminent Hermetics that the last 
generation saw. As for that being any casual coincidence, I would 

(for my part) as soon believe Count Hopken’s ghost stories. 1 regret 
my want of access to C&tinger’s works. In them, and especially in 
the commentary which he annexed to his translation of Swedenborg, 
we should very probably find some account of the money obtained by 
Swedenborg from Elias the artist, and lavishly distributed by him. 
Any person who has an opportunity of examining this author, and 
who knows to distinguish the historical or doctrinal characteristics from 
the mass of rhodomontade that surrounds them, might help us on 
materially by culling for us some of the flowers of C&tinger. The 
Golden Age of CEtinger may probably identify itself with the New 
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Jerusalem of Swedenborg. Any traces of personal connexion with 
Swedenborg (such as we detected in Pernety’s acquaintance with the 
gardener’s wife), or with Pernety, or with Hopken, or with one 
Zivzendorff, about to be mentioned, would merit observation. 

You have quite lately printed a letter written by the Chevalier 
Stahlhammer, who “asserts upon his honour” that neither Count 
Hopken nor any other person intercepted any letter of the queen's ; on 
the general ground that her correspondence was at that time uninter- 
rupted, A most extraordinary assertion, in my judgment. But he does 
not assert upon his honour that neither Count Hopken nor any one else 
read any of her correspondence. And if Swedenborg’s interview with 
the queen was thus accidental, Hopken should not have told Pernety 
that he was himself employed to bring him to her. The rest of Mr. 
Stahlhammer’s statement agrees well, as far as it goes, with the entire 
story asrelated by Hopken. It fairly describes an act of charlatanerie ; 
and admits that Swedenborg had “ come to the knowledge of a secret,” 
and employed that secret to mystify the queen. ‘Then, with strange 
inconsistency, it speaks of him as an honest man believing in appari- 
tions, whom he had just before represented playing off his unexplained 
possession of state secrets as a supernatural revelation of things known 
only to God and the queen’s brother. With such an advocate as this 
Chevalier Stahlhammer to defend him, I think the baron's cause 
would have remained nearly as safe in the hands of Mr. Rollig and 
the Chevalier Beylon. The French authors who left it unnoticed 
were rather omitting part of their own case than suppressing part of 
his. But it matters little, after his confessions to Springer.* 

The documents of the Avignonese, or Pernetian, Swedenborgians, 
contain those intimations of vengeance against the profane intruder or 
spy which are characteristic of the policy and morality of secret 
societies. And I think Swedenborg’s own writings do not lack this 
atrocious feature, as we shall see, if we do but look a little lower than 
their surface. “‘I'o prevent any person from entering into the 
spiritual sense and perverting genuine truth, guards are set by the Lord, 
which are signified in the Word’’ (the Verbum Vetustum,+ remember, ) 
“by Cherubim.’—Theol. Univ. No. 208. Nothing can be plainer than 
this seems. Truth lies under a permanent disciplina arcani, enforced 
by the fiery sword. It is the well known language of secret associa- 
tions, But he has flung a veil over it. For, he says elsewhere, that 
the cherubim are the literal sense of the Word acting as a defence to 
the spiritual, and that their fiery sword is the divine truth in its ulti- 
mates, (ibid, No. 260.) Consider this but for one moment. The ulti- 
mates of divine truth are themselves nothing but those contained in the 
highest and most celestial sense of the Word ; consequently, the literal 
sense employs the celestial sense as a weapon wherewith to defend 


, His object in using those words about Berlin which Mr. Clowes omitted was 
neem aga that his conduct was rather approved than otherwise by the queen’s own 
relations, 

t For the seven first chapters appertain to the Chinese-Tartarian Word, which 
fe) arates its possessors from the Christian world, 
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the celestial sense. ‘This verbiage is ev idently a mere “ branch of 
myrtle” in which to hide the sword. The fiery cherubic sword jg 
really that, so famous once, which the terrible Julian de Campis 
brandishes, as he stands ever watchful at the Rhodostaurotic gate, 

We must remember that the masonic initiations, tesserae of recog. 
nition, and jargons of double or treble signification, were, in those latter 
days of impending revolution, used by two very distinct sorts of people ; 
the mere unbelievers, rationalists, or philosophes, who only sought to 
subvert and des mewale, but used the mechanism of the older mystical 
initia as a means of acting without detection; and the Théosophes, 
Mystics, Hermetics, hoe genus omne, who dealt in fantastic visions, 
gloomy sorceries, or alchemy, rather than in the sceptical levity of 
modern liberalism. ‘The school of the Voltaires and Condorcets, 
Bahrdts, and Nicolais, is not to be confounded with such persons as 
Paschal Martinez, Saint Martin, Kirchberger, Cetinger, or Pernety, 
The philosophes disliked and scorned the 'T héosophes but one degree 
less than they did the Christians, Yet the latter, as well as the former, 
had principles opposed to Christianity, and unfriendly to the esta- 
blished state of society. That Swedenborg belonged to this dark 
school of fanatics and impostors, and not to the Voltairian school, ap- 
pears to me evident. Mr. Robison, who spoke from an extensive per- 
sonal knowledge of continental freemasonry, says, “ A new apostle of 
the mysteries, a Dr. Zinzendorff, one of the Strict Observanz, intro- 
duced a new system, which he said was from Sweden, distinguished 
by some of the mystical doctrines of the Swedenborg sect ; and thongh 
the system obtained the royal patronage, and a national lodge was 
established at Berlin by patent, still the Zempelorden, or Orden des 
Sfricten Observanz, continued to be very respectable.”* This oc- 
curred very little anterior to an event in the year 1772; and, by 
consequence, very shortly afler the summer of 17 70, in which the twelve 
apostles were sent out to Swedenborgianize all nations. 

It is no wonder if this heresy finds place among papists as well as 
protestants. kor probably many among the Cee lestially Illuminated 
of the Chinese, the Hindoo sec ts, the Bathenians and Suffees among 
Mahometans, and the Jews who cherish the Doctrinal Kabbala, or the 
Zohar, would be equally willing to take up with the inner Sweden- 
borgianism. It is “separated from the Christian world” widely 
enough to take them all in its net. 

1 am no such fierce Iconoclast as would break in pieces the sple did 
idols of Swedenborg and the Rev. Mr. Clowes that adorn Madame 
Tussaud’s wax-work gallery. But I am anxious to warn people, 50 
far as in me lies, against the machinations of the one and the delusions 
of the other. Having trespassed upon you quite long enough for the 
present, I will reserve what further remarks | have to offer. 

Yours, &c., H. 


ee a ee ee Ce _— —_———_—— 


* Proofs of a Conspiracy, p.74. London, 1797. 














CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, 


Sin, —Your correspondent “ x." in your last Number, has mistaken the 
scope of one of the passages in Mr. Hallam’s letter on the Council of 
Trent, which he has quoted and commented on. 

The system which Mr. Hallam says may be called “a republican 
popery” js not, as your correspondent supposes, the system of religious 
opinions advocated by Mr. M‘Neile, Mr. lottenham, &c., but the 
system which is set forth in the “ Tracts for the Times.” This I should 
have thought obvious enough from the passage itself; and it is con- 
firmed by the fact that Mr. Hallam has, in his History of Literature, 
vol. iii, p. 76, in a note, given the appellation of « Romanizing Angli- 
cans” to that section of the church which adopts the rule of Vincentius 
Lirinensis as the rule of faith, and which is the only section of the 
church which endeavours to “revive pretensions to independence of 
the civil power.” 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cheltenham, April, 18-41, 


IRANcIS HIbt. 


BRITISH ARCHBISHOPRICS. 
CAERLEON UPON USK. 


Sir,—In the primitive church, the bishop of the chief city in each pro- 
vince was generally invested with a certain jurisdiction over the other 
bishops within that province. He ordained them, received appeals 
from them in ecclesiastical affairs, presided in their synods, and 
visited the mwapouma of each. We have, however, inferred that no 
such distinction or superiority was originally conferred upon any one 
of the bishops resident within the territory of Llandaff. In course of 
time, when Caerleon upon Usk became the principal Roman city in 
the province of Britannia Secunda, the bishop thereof, in virtue of 
the general custom, laid claim to such metropolitical authority. This 
was met by a rival claim on the part of Llandaff, as being the resi- 
dence of the royal founder of the bishopric, the place where the first 
chureh in the island was erected, and that from which the whole dio- 
cese took its name. Neither place had as yet been distinctly and 
legally established as an archiepiscopal see ; hence the partizans of 
each continued for a length of time uncompromising in their preten- 
sions. The claims of Llandaff seem to have been more exclusively 
asserted by the clergy of that particular district, whilst the general 
voice of the church and nation was in favour of Caerleon. This was 
the principal station of the civil rulers during and after the Roman 
dominion, which would naturally bias the public in its favour, If it 
could be ascertained that ‘* Legionensium” ought to be substituted 
for “ Londinensium” in the subscriptions to the decrees of Arles, we 
should infer that preference was conceded to the Bishop of Caerleon 
as early as A.v. 314. 

But it does not appear that the claims of Caerleon as the metro: 
politan see of the Cambrian church were nationally established before 
the latter end of the fifth century. Ambrosius, who reigned then as 
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sovereign of Britain, appointed Dubricius archbishop of Caerleoy. 
He was previously bishop of Llandaff, and, probably with a view to 
obviate any unpleasant consequence which might have resulted from 
the decisive appointment of the king, he was allowed to retain the 
diocese of Llandaff, and to continue his residence in that city as 
before. ; 

The old regulations of Lucius were about this time undergoing a 
rapid and extensive alteration. ‘The system of tithes was being sub. 
stituted for the bardic rates ; dioceses and parishes were superseding 
the druidical districts; monasteries were erected; and the external 
state of the church in general began to partake of the character of ec- 
clesiastical establishments on the Continent. 

That some of these changes were effected under the auspices of 
Ambrosius is not at all improbable. His zealous attachment to the 
church was well known when he laid claim to the monarchy of Bri- 
tain, and therefore his cause, in opposition to that of Vortigern, who 
had been excommunicated, was warmly espoused by the native 
clergy. He is, moreover, described as employing invariably the 
quiet intervals of his reign either in the restoration of the churches 
that had been ruined by the Saxons, or the performance of some such 
other works of piety. Having spent the former part of his life in 
Armorica, he must also have been well acquainted with the state of 
the Gallic church. ; 


GELLIWIG, IN CORNWALL, 


When Arthur ascended the throne, in the beginning of the sixth 
century, the power of the Jutes and Saxons in the east and south of 
Britain was nearly established. Those invaders, not more hostile to 
the persons than to the creed of the natives, demolished their churches, 
and, as far as in them lay, prohibited the exercise of the Christian re- 
ligion within their territories. The Britons, being unable to dispute 
their authority, judged it expedient to remove the archiepiscopal see 
of the Roman Britannia Prima from London to Gelliwig, in Cornwall, 
whither many of the clergy and their flocks had already fled from the 
rage of their persecutors. ‘This removal appears to have been accom- 
plished under the protection of Arthur, who was indeed a defender of 
the faith. ‘There was now a very close alliance between the church 
and the state, and, with a view to secure a proportionate supply of 
Christian influence to the latter, as near a correspondence as_ possible 
was effected between the church and the civil community in the 
number and arrangement of their respective officers. The cities in 
which the royal courts were held, were likewise the sees of the metro- 
politan bishops. The following Triad records three such places at the 
time we are speaking of:—* The three tribes of the throne of the isle 
of Britain: Arthur, the supreme king in Caerleon upon Usk, and 
Dewi the archbishop, and Maelgwn Gwynedd the first elder ; Arthur, 
the supreme king at Celliwig, in Cornwall, and Bedwini the arch- 
bishop, and Caradog Freichfras, the first elder; Arthur, the supreme 
king at Penryn Rhionydd in the north, and Cyndeyrn Garthwys the 
archbishop, and Gwrthmwl Wledig the first elder.” 
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It is not improbable that Gelliwig was the same with Bodmin, or 
Bodwin, and that the latter name was given to it in honour of its first 
archbishop. Bedwini appears to have been a talented and zealous 
prelate, and well worthy of such distinction. A bard of the ninth 
century thus alludes to him :— 

“ Hast thou heard what Bedwini sang, 


Who was a gifted and grave prelate ? 
‘ Weigh well thy words before they are uttered,’” 


CAER RIANEDD, IN THE NORTH, 


Caer Rhianedd, or Penrhyn Rhionydd, as it is otherwise called, is 
supposed to have been in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. ‘The same 
circumstances which demanded the removal of the metropolitan see 
of London proved likewise unfavourable to the residence of a primate 
at York. The Archbishoprie of Caer Rhianedd was established under 
the auspices of Arthur, and Gwrthmwl Wledig the first elder of that 
part of the island. ‘The first primate was Cyndeyrn Garthwys, or 
St. Kentigern, called also St. Mungo, from the Welsh Mwyngu (Ur- 
banus), because of his amiable disposition, Soon after the establish- 
ment thereof, this holy man met with such opposition from the uncon- 
verted population as forced him to flee for protection into Wales, 
where he founded the bishopric of Llanelwy, or St. Asaph. He was 
afterwards recalled to the north by Rhydderch Hael, Prince of Strath- 
clyde, who afforded him every protection necessary for the due dis- 
cbarge of his sacred function. 

Although the new see was without the ancient province of Maxima 
Cesariensis, yet its jurisdiction over the same, or at least a portion of 
it, seems to have been still maintained. Thus Gildas tells us that 
kentigern preached in Cumbria. When David, also prince of Cum- 
bria, in the year 1116, caused an inquiry to be made concerning the 
lands which were originally granted to the foundation of the diocese 
of Glasgow, some were discovered to be situated in his own dominions. 

ASAPH. 


FACTS RELATING TO SWEDENBORG. 


Sir,—In regard to the last letter of your correspondent “ H.” I beg to 
say that | mean to keep to facts, and shall be as brief as possible. 
I have already adduced, in testimony of Swedenborg’s character, the 
evidence of Count Hopken, the Swedish prime minister; of Goerrés 
and Moehler, who were both Roman catholics; of Felix Neff, the 
pastor of Oberlin, who was a convert to Swedenborg’s Treatise on 
Heaven and Hell; of Captain Stahlhammer, who contradicted the 
anonymous slander contained in the letter to the Berlin paper, and 
copied thence by a Voltairian infidel, who was your correspondent’s 
authority ; finally, of Coleridge, who wrote, and was known to have 
spoken, of Swedenborg’s works in terms of high admiration. I now 
proceed to further evidence, and, first, that of Jung-Stilling, who was 
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referred to by your correspondent “ Papias.” In his Theory oy 
Pneumatology, he observes— 
‘As so much has been written for and against this extraordinary man, I regard j, 
as my duty to publish the real truth respecting him, having had the opportunity of 
obtaining it pure and unmingled. Swedenborg was the son of a preacher in Sweden. 
his character was that of honesty and sincerity; and be possessed great talents fo; 
learning, by which he profited, and devoted bimself to the study of philosophy anq 
natural history,” &c. 5 


After some observations on his philosophical and scientific works, he 
observes— 

‘* To the surprise of every one, this able, learned, and pious man fell into intercourse 
with spirits,” 

Speaking of the external proofs of this alleged intercourse, he 
says— 

“* He occasionally furnished proofs which were unobjectionable, It is true that 
these statements have been controverted, and the good man accused of deception ; but 


this latter 1 loudly deny. Swedenborg was no deceiver, but a pious and religious man, 
but who still might be occasionally deceived and mistaken.” 


In reference to the anecdote respecting the lost receipt, Jung- 
Stilling observes— 

‘« This fact has been thus explained: Swedenborg knew where the receipt was, 
and had merely made the woman believe that be had ascertained it from ber husband, 
I know toa certainty that it would have been morally impossible for this pious man to have 
acted in such a manner ; if he had known of the receipt, he would certainly have told the 
distressed widow where it was, on her first visit.” 

In the case of another anecdote respecting Swedenborg’s alleged 
intercourse with spirits, he observes— 

‘‘What says enlightened infidelity to this? It says, Swedenborg was a cunning 
fellow, and that be employed a secret spy to get the matter out of my friend. To 
this I candidly reply, that Swedenborg was of too noble a mind, and had too much of 
the fear of God; and my friend was too discreet to act in such a manner.” 

Jung-Stilling also observes, that he who attempts to evade the evi- 
dence on which Swedenborg’s supernatural intercourse is founded 
belongs only to the class of those who seek to account ‘for the trans- 
figuration of our Saviour by means of moonshine.” — It is important to 
remember that Jung-Stilling was not a follower of Swedenborg. 

Your correspondent “H,”’ has said what is calculated to give so 
false an idea of Sandel’s eulogium, that I will send a few extracts from 
it. Speaking of his philosophical works, he says, that they “ could not 
but add to the favourable opinion that the learned of foreign countries 
had all conceived of owr Swedenborg. The consistory of the University, 
and the Academy of Sciences, did themselves the honour of being the 
first to acknowledge the merit of their illustrious countryman, and to 
shew him marks of their esteem. The consistory, in 1724, had in- 
vited him to accept the situation of Professor of the Pure Mathematics, 
vacant by the death of Nils-Celsius; and this because, as they ex- 
pressed themselves, his acceptance of the office would be to the ad- 
vantage of the students and the ornament of the university... . But 
he declined the honour. The Academy of Sciences admitted him 
into the number of its members in 1729. But the learned abroad now 
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hastened to give him marks of their consideration,” &c. After speak- 
ing of the honours conferred on him from different quarters, and 
which I would enumerate but that I wish to be brief, Sandel con- 
tinues— 


«« None can reproach him with having wished to shine in borrowed plumes, passing 
of as bis own the labours of others, dressed out in a new form, and decorated with 
some new turns of expression....Nor was he at all of the same class as the gene- 
rality of universal geniuses, who, for the most part, are content with skimming over 
the surfaces of things. He applied the whole force of his mind to penetrate into the 
most hidden things, to connect together the scattered links of the great chain of uni- 
versal being, and to trace up everything, in an order agreeable to its nature, to the 
Great First Cause. Neither did he proceed in the manner of certain philosophers 
and mathematicians, who, dazzled by the light which they have been in search of, 
and have found, would, were it possible, eclipse and extinguish, to the eyes of the 
world, the Oaly True and Great Light. He, in the course of his meditations on the 
Universe,’and on Creation, continually found new occasions for rising in love and 
adoration toward the Author of Nature.” 


After giving a list of his philosophical and theological works, Sandel 
thus continues :— 


“ The titles of these works announce matters of great importance ; and though the 
subjects of them are different, they are all founded on anatomy, on physics, on 
philosophy, on explications of holy Scripture, on certain revelations and visions ; 
and they all conduct us, according to his manner of treating them, to serious medita- 
tions respecting the Supreme Being, the soul, things invisible and spiritual, and the life 
hereafter. We, thus, now find soaring above the clouds the same man whom we 
have just been following in the mines, in furnaces, and workshops ; and we find him 
everywhere equally diligent, zealous, and fertile in emblematical illustrations...... 
These last words of Swedenborg’s, as far as I have been able to judge of them from a 
slight inspection, confirm the idea I had previously formed of his system, He ex- 
plains in them, according to the laws of the system he had adopted, both things 
visible and invisible ; from the former he draws conclusions respecting the latter : 
he represents to himself, in conformity with the world in which we live, another and 
entirely spiritual world, in which, as in this, he admits of degrees of perfection, an 
increase without end in the faculties of the inhabitants, a similarity of agreement of 
tastes and occupations, of conveniences and inconveniences, of pleasures and of 
pains, Strongly impressed with these ideas, he endeavoured, in examining the holy 
Scriptures, to combine them with his philosophical principles. Nevertheless, in 
describing spiritual things, he has not been able to avoid the ideas inseparable from 
material existence. He tells us, however, that the whole is to be understood in a spiritual 
manner, Thisis a judicious caution; but is there not reason to apprehend that, 
when we trust too much to the imagination, we are in danger of falling into error ?” 


— This is all that Sandel says against Swedenborg’s theological works ; _ 
then follows an observation respecting Bishop Swedborg, the father 
of Swedenborg, being somewhat of a similar turn of mind. After 
which oceur these observations :— 


“T have probably dwelt too long on Swedenborg’s theological works: these are not 
matters to be discussed in an Academy of Sciences. Suffice it, then, to say, that his 
merit and excellent qualities shine with brilliancy, even where we are endeavouring 
to discover in him the weaknesses inseparable from human nature. I do not come 
bere to defend errors or unintelligible principles, but I will venture to assert (and 
| reckon, gentlemen, on meeting your approbation in the assertion) that, where others 
would have discovered a deficiency of intelligence and a confusion of ideas, Swedenborg 
has displayed an astonishing assemblage of knowledge ; which he has arranged, accord - 
'ng to bis system, in such order, that the elements themselves would have striven in 
Vain to turn bim out of his course. If bis desire of knowledge went too far, it at* 
least evinces in him an ardent desire to obtain information, and to convey it to 
others ; for you never find in him any mark of pride or conceit, of rashness, or of in- 
fention to deceive, If, nevertheless, he is not to be numbered among the doctors of 


Vou. XIX.—May, 1841, 37 
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the church, he at least holds an honourable rank among sublime moralists, and deserves io 
be instanced as a pattern of virtue and of respect for his Creator.” 


Speaking more particularly of his personal character, Sandel ob. 
serves— 


“ He was the sincere friend of mankind; and in his examination of the character 
of others, he was particularly desirous to discover in them this virtue, which he re. 
garded as an infallible proof of the presence of many more. He was cheerful and 
agreeable in society. By way of relaxation from his important labours, he sought 
and frequented the company of persons of information, by whom he was always well 
received. He knew how to check opportunely, and with great address, that species of 
wit which would indulge itself at the expense of serious things. Asa public functionary, 
he was upright and just; while he discharged his duties with great exactness, he 
saaleaek nothing but his own advancement. Having been called, without solicita. 
tion on his part, to a distinguished post, he never sought any further promotion, 
When his private occupations began to encroach upon the time required for the 
functions of his office, he resigned it, and remained content with the title* which be 
had borne while exercising it for one and thirty years.” 


Such is an outline of the eulogium pronounced upon him at his 
death by Sandel, Counsellor of the Royal Board of Mines, &c., in the 
Great Hall of the House of Nobles, and in the name of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. 

Dr. Messiter, an eminent physician, personally acquainted with 
Swedenborg, writes of him thus, to Dr. Hamilton at Edinburgh, on 
the occasion of sending some of Swedenborg’s works :— 


-**As TI have had the honour of being frequently admitted to the author's company, 
when he was in London, and to converse with him on various points of learning, | 
will venture to affirm that there are no parts of mathematical, philosophical, or 
medical knowledge, nay, I believe I might justly say, of human literature, to which 
he is in the least a stranger; yet so totally insensible is he of his own merit, that I 
am confident that he does not know that he bas any ; and as himself somewhere says 
of the angels, he always turns his head away on the slightest encomium,” 


Dr. Hamilton, in reply to this, observes :— 


‘**] have seen enough to convince me that the honourable author is a very learned 
and pious man; qualities that shall ever command my respect.” 


Mr. Robsam, Director of the Bank of Stockholm, speaks of Sweden- 
borg in the highest manner. Mr. Springer, Swedish Consul to this 
country, does the same ; in both cases, the evidence being founded on 
personal acquaintance. Mr. Springer expresses his full conviction that 
Swedenborg held a supernatural intercourse with the other world, ob- 
serving :— 

‘All that he has related to me respecting my deceased acquaintances, both friends 
and enemies, and the secrets that were between us, almost surpasses belief. He ex- 
plained to me in what manner the peace was concluded between Sweden and the 
King of Prussia ; and he praised my conduct on that occasion : he even told me who 
were the three great personages of whom I made use in that affair; which, nevertbe- 
less, was an entire secret between them and me. I asked him how he could be in 
formed of such particulars, and who had discovered them to him. He answered, 
Who informed me of your affair with Count Ekelblad? You cannot deny the truth 
of what I have told you. Continue, he added, to deserve his reproaches ; turn not 


aside either for riches or honours, from the path of rectitude; but, on the contrary, 
keep steadily in it, as you have done, and you will prosper.” 


General Tuxen, Commissioner of War to the King of Denmark 
at Elsineur, speaking in one of his letters respecting Swedenborg, 
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* Assessor of the mines. 
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calls him “our late benefactor, and in truth, not only ours, but that 
of all mankind, if they are seriously solicitous about their state after 
death. For my part,” says he, “ I thank our Lord, the God of heaven, 
that I have been acquainted with this great man personally, and with 
his writings. I esteem this as the greatest blessing I ever experienced 
in this life, and hope I shall profit by them in working out my sal- 
yation.” 

Dr. Beyer, Professor of Greek in the consistory at Gottenburg, and 
who was personally acquainted with Swedenborg, had the highest 
opinion of him. Being commanded by the king to send in a declara- 
tion of his sentiments with regard to Swedenborg’s principles, he ob- 


serves— 


“Tn obedience to your Majesty's most gracious command, that I should deliver a 
full and positive declaration respecting the writings of Swedenborg, I do acknow- 
ledge it to be my duty to declare, in all humble confidence, that, so far as I have 
proceeded in the study of them, and according to such gifts for investigation and 


judgment as I possess, I have found in them nothing but what closely coincides with 
the words of the Lord himself, and that they shine with a light truly divine.” 


Finally, Mr. Hartley, rector of Wynwick in Northamptonshire, 
who also was personally acquainted with Swedenborg, writes as 
follows :— 


“T have conversed with him at different times, and in company with a gentleman 
of a learned profession and of extensive intellectual abilities ; we have had confirma- 
tion of these things from bis own mouth, and have received his testimony, and do 
both of us consider this our acquaintance with the author and his writings among 
the greatest blessings of our lives... . The extensive learning displayed in bis 
writings evinces bim to be the scholar and the philosopher ; and his polite behaviour 
and address bespeak him the gentleman. He affects no honour, but declines it ; 
pursues no worldly interest, but spends his substance in travelling and printing, in 
order to communicate instruction and benefit to mankind ; and he is so far from the 
ambition of heading a sect, that wherever he resides on his travels, he i3 a mere 
solitary, and almost inaccessible ; though, in his own country, of a free and open 
behaviour. He bas nothing of the precisian in his manner, nothing of melancholy 
in his temper, and nothing in the least bordering on the enthusiast in bis conversa- 
tion and writings.” 


In a private letter, Mr. Hartley says— 


“The great Swedenborg was a man of uncommon bumility......He was of a 
catholic spirit, and loved all good men of every church ; making at the same time 
all candid allowance for the innocence of involuntary error,... However self-denying 
in his own person, as to gratifications and indulgences, even within the bounds of 
moderation, yet nothing severe, nothing of the precisian appeared in him; but, on 
the contrary, an inward serenity and complacency of mind were manifest in the 
sweetness of his looks, and outward demeanour...... It may reasonably be supposed, 
that | have weighed the character of our illustrious author in the scale of my best 
judgment, from the personal knowledge I had of him, from the best information I could 
procure respecting him, and from a diligent perusal of his writings; and according 
thereto, I have found him to be the sound divine, the good man, the deep philoso- 
pher, the universal scholar, and the polite gentleman ; and I further believe that he 
bad a high degree of illumination from the Spirit of God ; was commissioned by Him 
as an extraordinary messenger to the world ; and had communication with angels 
and the spiritual worlds, far beyond any since the time of the apostles. As such I 
offer his character to the world, solemnly declaring tbat, to the best of my know- 
ledge I am not herein led by any partiality or private views whatever ; being much 
dead to every worldly interest, and accounting myself unworthy of any higher cha- 
racter than that of a penitent sinner.” 


[ have adduced the foregoing quotations in evidence only of Swe- 
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denborg's personal character ; and wherever I have admitted any state. 
ment with regard to a persuasion of the truth of his principles, it has 
been only in order to specify the difference between those who were 
opponents of Swedenborg and those who were not. And now, Sir, 
I ask your correspondent whether he can bring one single evidence of 
the least credit to contradict the foregoing ?* 
Mr. Newman has significantly said, that the age is fast approaching 
to something; and certain it is, that while many zealous and well. 
intentioned divines have been raising controversies about whether the 
clerk or the clergyman should say the Amen ; whether the font should 
be situated in this or that part of the church; whether the priest 
should be called a priest or only a minister; or the altar called an 
altar, or only a table; they seem to be but little aware of the giant 
shadow that is thrown athwart Christendom, and portending the 
approaching strides of some invisible power ; yet to some perhaps not 
altogether invisible. Dr. Nolan, in his Bampton Lectures, has partly 
descried it ; so has Professor Powell, in his Analogy of Revelation and 
Science ; so have Mr. Newman and the Oxford writers, in their Tracts 
for the Times, There is that abroad in the world now which was 
not heretofore’ Science has arisen up, and on many points carried a 
threatening aspect toward the theology of the day. It is in vain to 
say that natural science and modern theology are yet reconciled, Dr. 
Nolan says, in the Preface to his Bampton Lectures, that when he was 
appointed to deliver them, “ productions, having for their apparent 
object the diffusion of science, but possessing a tendency hostile to reve- 
lation, were disseminated in London alone, to the enormous weekly 
amount of three hundred thousand,” Professor Powell says, that 
“the relation in which the Scripture stands to philosophy, especially 
where its expressions may be opposed to the conclusions of science, is 
a point most pre-eminently requtring to be better explained.” Nay, in 
the work we have referred to, he sometimes quotes almost the very 
words that are to be found in the philosophical and scientific works of 
Swedenborg. He speaks of the analogy extending throughout all nature 
and leading to the Deity himself; the Oxford Tract on the mysticism 
of the Fathers, has declared that this principle of analogy or corre- 
spondence is the key to the interpretation of the word of God; Pro- 
fessor Powell exposes, in a masterly manner, the folly of those who 
refuse to apply the discoveries of science to revealed theology ; and 
says, that “it too clearly betrays the mere invidious workings of 
narrow prejudice, in which self-satisfied ignorance consoles itself.” ... 
Here we have all Swedenborg’s philosophical principles recognised ; 
so that if we take Powell’s Treatise on Analogy, the Tract for the 
Times, No. 89, and the Bridgewater Treatises, we have the materials 
for all Swedenborg’s philosophical and scientific works, which are 
nothing in the world else but the actual amalgamation of the princi- 
ples contained in these works, and which have given rise to the whole 





* The Editor hopes bis correspondent will not think that he deals unfairly by 
omitting a few sentences in this place. 1f such documents as they relate to could be 
produced, they would not only be, in the opinion of many persons, bigbly unfit for 
publication, but also wholly and obviously irrelevant to the matter in dispute, 
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of his philosophy as applied to revealed theology. This I affirm 
without the slightest fear of contradiction from any one, (for J am well 
acquainted with the works, ) and this it is which has been the read secret 
of the success of Swedenborgianism. Its power, placed upon this footing, 
has been felt in the church of Rome, and in the church of England. 
it is true that the little sectarian theology of the day has sometimes 
wreaked upon it its paltry fury, but has always been compelled to 
retreat from the object of its impotent assaults quietly and tamely to 
its own proper level ; and your correspondent, if he would meet Swe- 
denborgianism, must meet it as a scientific man, as a philosopher, and 
as a theologian, and not as a mere personal slanderer; for he will 
meet with no more success in exercising the accomplishment, however 
he may excel in it, than he would in attempting to upset the demon- 
strations of Newton merely by calumniating Newton's personal cha- 
racter, which perhaps is the next thing he may attempt. To explain 
my meaning, I will conclude with some extracts from American news- 
papers which have recently arrived in this country, and referring to 
a course of lectures which has been given in New York. In giving 
an account of the fourth lecture, one paper states :— 

“ The Swedenborgians are carrying everything before them in the religious world, 
and are throwing the camp of old theological church militants into utter confusion, 
The episcopalians, presbyterians, unitarians, and universalists, are staring their 
eyes out with astonishment ; for they find that ‘the little one has become a thou- 
sand ;’ and the Swedenborgians, who have heretofore been held in contempt, have 
arisen like a strong man from his sleep, carrying terror and devastation everywhere 
among old time-eaten notions and traditionary creeds.” 

The account of the fifth lecture, having given a description of the 
manner in which Mr. Barrett proved the existence of a spiritual sense 
in the word, concludes thus :— 

“In our opinion this was the most interesting lecture which Mr. B, has yet deli- 
vered. Weare glad to see that, at least, there is some chance of reconciling true 


religion with science and philosophy; and this the Swedenborgians are more likely to 
accomplish than any other set of thinkers now ai work.” ..+. 


Respecting the sixth lecture, the New York Herald states as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“‘The Lyceum of Natural History, Broadway, completely overflowed on Sunday 
evening last with the crowd that ——— to hear the celebrated Swedenborgian 


preacher. The increasing interest manifested in the public mind, in regard to the 
wonderful doctrines of Swedenborg, is too apparent to be denied. They have cer- 


tainly taken a strong hold of a large number of the most intelligent among all sects of 


Christians ; and if the interest increases at the rate it has done, it will be difficult to 
estimate the consequences. For six successive Sunday evenings, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, the hall has been crowded to excess; and while the 
argument in favour of Swedenborgianism bas been conducted with singular ability, 


logical accuracy, and fairness, the audience has listened with profound attention and - 


respect......[f the science of correspondences is what Mr. B. says it is, it must be 
the most valuable science known. If it can unlock the mysteries of the Bible, so 
as to satisfy this sharpsighted and sceptical age, and, as Mr. B. promises, reconcile 
the Bible and all religion with exact science, and thus make theology and religion 
rational subjects for the mind to dwell upon; if, we say, the science of correspon- 
dences can do all this, then who would not believe in the new dispensation ?” 


_ As I wish to be brief, I shall omit the mention of the extraordinary 
interest produced by the other lectures, and merely’ say, that the 
Herald declares, that «the lecture on the internal sense of the three 
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first chapters of Genesis was new and striking; that a more inte. 
resting discourse was never uttered by the lips of man ; and that the 
explanation of the narrative respecting Adam and Eve, and the for. 
bidden fruit, &c., was exceedingly philosophical, interesting, and, what 
is more, satisfactory.” 

Should you permit me, Mr. Editor, I will send one more letter upon 
this subject, with which, on my part, I will finally close the corre. 
spondence, if I am allowed. 

Yours very respectfully, ANTITHEORIST, 


N.B. As your correspondent asks in a former letter, whether Dr, 
Tafel, the present librarian to the king of Wirtemburg, is a convert to 
Swedenborg’s principles, | answer, that he is. In saying that Sweden- 
borg’s principles of analogy are the same with those of the works 
above specified, I do not mean to say that the scientific part is always 
the same; both in regard to the laws of cosmogony, magnetism, and 
physiology in general, they are in many respects peculiar to them- 
selves, are very extraordinary, and will, I believe, be found to be true, 
An English edition of these works has been for some time in course 
of preparation. 





DISSENTERS’ BAPTISMS AND ARCHBISHOP SECKER,. 


Sir,—It would be equally unbecoming and ridiculous for such an one 
as 1am to seek a controversy with a person of your reputation, posi- 
tion, and attainments: I entirely disclaim such a purpose.* My object 
in writing to you at first was simply to endeavour to guard some of 
your readers from erroneous notions, which | was fearful—nay, cer- 
tain—that many would imbibe from the perusal of a somewhat too 
hasty editorial note from the pen of one whose slightest remarks are 
accustomed to be received with deference; and my purpose in now 
writing to you again is only to explain my former letter, and to defend 
myself from the imputation of holding certain strange sentiments and 
opinions, which your note, appended to that letter in the April num- 
ber of the British Magazine, somewhat inconsiderately ascribes to me. 

In the first place, you must permit me to say, that I think you have 
mistaken the object of Mr. Harington’s letter, to which your former 
note was appended ; and thence, also, have misunderstood the drift of 
some parts of my letter. 

I have not the letter of “ Clericus Corcaginiensis” before me ; but I 
think I am not wrong in stating, that the writer professed to have been 
convinced, by certain arguments of Mr. Allen’s, of the invalidity of 
lay-baptism, until he read a statement in a newspaper to the effect that 
both Archbishop Secker and Bishop Butler had been baptized by a 


* The Editor's modesty is, of course, tried by this; but he never likes to make 
alterations of any kind in controversial letters, and especially those directed against 
bimself. Mr. Blunt may be assured that the Editor has no wish to enter into contro- 
versy, or to say anything that may burt bis feelings ; and should any remarks which 
are made displease him, he may believe that they are not designed to offend, and 
must remember that be invited them, 


er 
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dissenter, and an argument, founded on that statement, to the effect, 
that if such baptisms were invalid, all the ministerial acts of these two 
eminent individuals were invalid also; and that thus a large part of 
England, including several members of the royal family, were illegiti- 
matized and unchristianized. Whereupon, falling into the too com- 
mon error of making truth depend upon its fancied consequences, 
“ Clericus Corcaginiensis’’ became alarmed, began to think that 
Mr. Allen's arguments must be unsound, became almost a convert to 
those of the Sun or Globe newspaper, (I beg pardon for forgetting 
which,) and only suspended his judgment until he had applied to 
Mr. Allen, through the pages of the British Magazine, to “ explain 
away this blot upon our escutcheon.”’ 

The ground, then, of the difficulty in the mind of “ Clericus Corca- 
tiniensis” was what he calls “ this blot upon our escutcheon ;” and for 
this to be “ expluined away” was all he asked ; and to do this was (to 
use your own words) “ to go to the root of his inquiry.”* This Mr. Ha- 
rington did, by shewing that no such “ d/ot” existed ; which also was 
the ubject of the last paragraph of my letter. And to this I must again 
refer presently. 

The difficulty started in your note appended to Mr. Harington’s 
letter was one of an entirely different nature, and worthy of much 
more serious consideration. It was this :—Assuming the truth of the 
statement, that Archbishop Secker received baptism only from the 
hand of a dissenting minister, does it not thence appear that the 
church of England acknowledges the validity of such baptisms? It 
was in reply to your arguments upon this point that my letter (with 
the exception of the last paragraph) was written; and having proved, 
as I believe, in another place,t that such is not her doctrine, I endea- 
voured to shew that the case you stated concerning Archbishop Secker 
did not lead to a contrary conclusion, The reasons which I brought 
forward for believing that your argument was unsound were the follow- 
ing:—lIst. That the admission of a doctrine by any number of indivi- 
dual members of the church does not make that doctrine a@ doctrine of 
the church, unless it be synodically determined and decreed, (a distine- 
tion which, in this case, is very important, as each successive synodical 
act which has had reference to this subject since the Reformation has 
tended nearer and nearer to a declaration of the invalidity of such bap- 
tisms, in support of which statement I can now only refer to my own 


—_————__ 








* (Certainly not; if Mr. Blunt will refer to the letter, which should have been 
before him, he will find that whatever form the inquiry might assume from circum- 
stances, the root of it lay in the question whether the church considered such bap- 


tism as Archbishop Secker had received as valid or invalid. ‘ Clericus Corcagi- ~ 


niensis” stated that his belief had been staggered ‘‘ as to whether the church of (or 
rather in) England, does regard lay baptism as invalid—that she regards it as irre- 
gular there can be no question,” (Jan. p. 72.) These are bis words; and they were 
printed with these Italics, A reply, which was in substance that, for all Archbishop 
Secker’s official acts, it mattered not whether he was baptized or unbaptized, al- 
though it might, so far as those acts were concerned, explain away a blot on the 
escutcheon of the church, cannot be considered as going to the root of the inquiry, 
or as calculated to establish the faith of the inquirer as to that point on which it bad 
been staggered.—Ep. ] 


+ ‘ Dissenters’ Baptisms and Church Burials,” 
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book ;)* and 2ndly, That in the case of Secker we have no right to 
conclude that there was such a general admission of the validity of his 
baptism as you have stated, inasmuch as the bishop who confirmed 
him, and received him into communion with the church, and the bishop 
who admitted him to deacon’s orders, being the proper ecclesiastical 
judges of the question, having decided in its favour, it certainly became 
no other bishop, in his capacity of an individual bishop, to dispute it; 
much less did it become a “ dean and chapter,” or other of the in. 
ferior clergy, “the temporal head of the church,” or the body of the 
laity. It might, indeed, have been disputed in synod, and the two 
bishops might (I say not ought to) have been censured, and he himself 
degraded ; but I must again contend—ay, and “ seriously,” too—that 
the circumstance of this not having been done is no more an admission 
by the church of the validity of dissenters’ baptisms than is the neg- 
lect of the degradation of Hoadly an admission of his well-known anti- 
christian errors.t 

Again, Sir, you must allow me to say, that the distinction which I 
alluded to, as existing between the validity ascribed in that day to 
such a baptism as Secker is said to have received, and the validity 
which has been ascribed to it in our day, is not so unimportant as you 
seem to imagine, inasmuch, as in calling in our ancestors as witnesses 
to such and such being doctrines of the church, we must take care 
that we understand their evidence, as we shall run some risk of making 
them appear to affirm many things which, in fact, they most strenu- 
ously deny. Irom not attending to this distinction, great and practi- 
cal evils of enormous magnituce have already resulted; and if it be 








® (The Editor has already expressed his wish to interfere in the controversy only 
so far as to keep it within bounds, Were it otherwise, he would willingly join issue 
on this point. He believes it might with more truth be said, that every successive 
synodical act has tended to shew more plainly the fixed resolution of the church 
of England not to pronounce against the validity of lay baptisms. Indeed, in the 
conference of the bishops in 1712, though they abstained from making any declara- 
tion, it appears that they were perfectly unanimous in favour of the validity of lay 
baptism. The truth is, that Mr. Blunt, like many other writers on the subject, bas 
made a confusion by construing those acts which proclaim and enforce the “ fieri non 
debuit” as if they were denials of the ‘‘ factum valet.” This error is manifest in his 
letter; and the Editor is credibly informed that it pervades the work to which be 
refers. —Ep.] 


¢ It is true, that in the case of Hoadly there was much talk, and much dissatisfac- 
tion expressed ; but surely no one who is acquainted with the theology and eccle- 
siastical history of the last century will contend that there was less dissatisfaction 
expressed about the admission of dissenters’ baptisms. Again; the Editor contends 
that persons were admitted to holy orders who were known to be baptized by dis- 
senters, but that people were not admitted to holy orders who were known to be So- 
cinians. This is rather an assumption in both cases. It was a complaint, at the 
time we speak of, that many such baptisms found their way into the church registry. 
A bishop, therefore, might often ordain persons so baptized witbout knowing the 
circumstances of their baptism; and, on the other band, 1 fear that Hoadly, and 
many others, would have ordained persons professing heretical opinions; and even 
if this had been known, we have no right to conclude that the bishop would bave 
been degraded, since Hoadly was left uncensured on the bench. [For “ were ad- 
mitted,’ and ‘‘ were not admitted,” respectively, read ‘‘ have been always, and are, 
admitted in the church of England,” and ‘‘ have never been and are not admitted.” 
The attempt to find a parallel in a few lurking Socinians is mere evasion.—Ed. | 
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still lost sight of, or rather thrust aside, these evils are likely to go on 
increasing, to the utter ruin of Christianity in the country. 

Now, Sir, I beg that it may be understood that I am not defending 
the opinion of the bishops at the time that Secker was received into 
communion with the church, and was ordained; I shall be inclined 
rather to say with you, “ what had been done for him was, or was 
not, baptism,’’ but such was not their opinion. Their opinion was 
this; that such a baptism was valid in outward form, and that there- 
fore the outward form was not to be repeated; but that it contained 
no spiritual validity, which was supplied by confirmation by the 
bishop after absolution, on reception to the communion of the church, 
and by that alone. And this opinion of theirs, whether it be right or 
wrong, is especially worthy of attention, inasmuch as it fully explains 
the general individual admission of Secker’s baptism and authority on 
grounds over and above those which IL before stated, without bearing 
any testimony in favour of that validity which is now claimed for 
dissenters’ baptisms. 

But, Sir, in reply to my statement of the opinion of the bishops 
upon this point, at the time when Secker was admitted into com- 
munion with the church—you write, “ On what authority this is 
stated, or precisely what it means, the editor does not know,” I 
must answer, that I do not think there is much difficulty in under- 
standing “ what it means,” as far as they understood themselves; and 
as to the authority for the statement,—for this is the important point,— 
there is not much difficulty in giving it. It is the following, where I 
believe you will not find the dates incorrect, though I have not a life 
of Secker by me to test them. 

In 1713, Butler, while at the dissenting academy at Tewkesbury, 
carried on his correspondence with Dr. Clarke, with the privity, and 
partly through the instrumentality, of Secker. In the course of 
the following year—(if 1 mistake not)—viz., in 1714, both were 
admitted into communion with the church, and went into residence 
at the University, and within four or five years of this period both 
were in holy orders. Now the words which Ll quoted from Bing- 
ham (Sch. Hist. of Lay Baptism, P. IL, chap. 11, sect. 6) in my 
last letter, (as containing the doctrine of the bishops on the subject 
at the time we are speaking of,) are again and again throughout 
his work repeated by him, in substance, as being the doctrine of 
the catholic church; and in P..1., chap. 1, sect. 21, for instance, 
he presses this, which I have stated, upon the attention of “ those 
who are baptized in heresy and schism,’’ as being “ the true ancient 
method of reconciliation, and the way to die securely.” Here, then, 
we have Bingham’s testimony to the judgment of the catholic church 
upon this matter, and an expression of the conformity of his own 
(pinion with it. And now, if we turn to his “ Epistle Dedicatory to 
the Bishop of Winchester,” affixed to P. 11., Sch. Hist., we shall find 
the following :—« Nor did I perfectly know your lordship’s sentiments 
upon the point till you were pleased to honour me with a letter of 
thanks for my book, and to tell me that you exceedingly approved of it, 

md } articularly that part which treats of the dlefictency of heretical and 
Vou. XIN.—May, 1841. 1A 
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schismatical baptisms, and of the obligation those who are so baptized 
be under to return to the unity of the church, in order to have the 
defects of their baptism supplied by the imposition of hands in confirm. 
ation, Which was the usual way of supplying such defects, according 
to the general rule and practice of the ancient church. Your lordship 
also was pleased to acquaint me, with what I did not understand before, 
that all the bishops of both provinces were unanimously of the same 
opinion which Ihad defended . . .” 

This epistle is dated 1714, the very year, I believe, in which Secker 
went into residence at the University; and this, I trust, is sufficient 
authority for my statement that the validity admitted by the bishops of 
his day was not such a validity as that which is claimed for such bap- 
tisms at our’s. What that validity was I have already stated ; and the 
well-known oath of Eleanor Pead, which you refer to, has nothing 
whatever to do with the subject, inasmuch as that oath relates to lay 
baptisms within, and not without, the catholic church ; to which bap- 
tisms, whether rightly or wrongly, a very different kind of validity was 
thought to attach, though I find the Leeds Church Dictionary argues 
otherwise, and supposes that they were regarded as much destitute of 
spiritual grace as were baptisms in heresy or schism.* 

The next paragraph of your note 1 think I have sufficiently an- 
swered in what I have already said—i.e., as far as 1 understand it, for 
[ strongly suspect it is misprinted ; and I will not only venture to add 





* The Editor says, concerning Eleanor Pead’s oath, “ It does not appear that this 
Archbishop (Parker) differed from other individuals of his age.” Surely this is 
somewhat singular, when, in the very first year of his successor, we find the bishops 
unanimously passing the 12th Article of Convocation, 1575, positively forbidding lay 
baptism, under any circumstances! [This note of admiration is sadly misplaced, 
except asit affords a further proof that Mr. Blunt labours under the confusion already 
mentioned, and bas not a very clear idea of the subject on which he writes with some 
confidence. No doubt Archbishop Parker ‘differed from other individuals of his 
age’? in many things, and perhaps be differed in permitting what they forbade. But 
the fact that they were more strict and more zealous in enforcing the “ fieri non de- 
buit” offers not the least ground for supposing that they differed from him as to the 
“factum valet,” and that is the matter in question. It is quite needless, among 
churchmen, to argue the genera! point of the * fieri non debuit.” All, with perhaps 
some slight difference of doctrine as to extreme cases, are quite agreed ; and all, 
whether they consider that a mere empty form has been gone through, or that a 
sacrament has been really, though irregularly, and therefore unlawfully, adminis- 
tered, will join in forbidding the practice of lay baptism. As to the other 
point, however, there always will be a difference of opinion between those who 
hold what the Editor believes to be the doctrine of the church of England as to 
the sacrament of baptism, and those who follow the puritan doctrine, by making 
its validity depend on the minister; a point which, whatever concession it might 
make to them, the church of England never would yield. The Editor offers these 
remarks with the view already stated of keeping the controversy within its right 
bounds. It is tiresome, and a waste of time and patience, to be told over and over 
again that the church considers an act invalid; and then when one thinks that the 
proof is coming, to find the argument slide off into the threadbare statement that the 
church bas forbidden it. With the same view, the Editor would direct Mr, Blunts 
attention to the letter of Omega in the March Number, p. 511. Not knowing to 
whom be is indebted for it, the Editor may be allowed to say, that to him it appears 
to be an able statement, requiring from those who hold the contrary opinion astraight- 
forward answer, point by point, not characterized, as Mr. Blunt’s present letter Js, 
by off-hand assertions ; and such an answer the Editor will be very happy to 12- 
sert,—Ep. | 
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two or three words in self-defence, in answer to certain rather grievous 
charges which are implied, (1 am sure, not unkindly,) in your obser- 
vations ; and this I should not think it worth my while to do, or worth 
troubling you about, if it were not that the slightest tap from your pen 
is likely to leave a much more lasting bruise than a heavy blow from 
a good oak stick in the hand of many another man. 

‘And, first, you must allow me to adopt your own words, and say, 
«| do not mean by the word ‘church’ something entirely abstract 
from bishops, priests and deacons, clergy and laity, and all mere in- 
dividuals who have ever existed.” You say, in another part of your 
note, you “do not at all know to what school of theology or church- 
manship I belong ;’ and, therefore, | beg leave to say that J desire to 

be, and endeavour to be, a dutiful and obedient member of that branch of 

the catholic church in which God, by his grace and rich mercy, has placed 
me, and hence am quite contented to receive her definition of “ the 
word church,” as expressed in the Nineteenth Article ; and thus holding, 
according to my ‘ holy mother’s” teaching, that the word “church” 
means not the “ individuals,” but the congregation of the “ individuals,” 
| cannot believe that the tenets of individual members of the church, 
whether few or many, are of necessity the doctrines of the church, any 
more than are the individual concurrent opinions of any number (say 
the whole) of the individuals composing King, Lords, and Commons, 
of necessity the law of the land.* I have said thus much on this point 
in explanation and self-defence. 1 dare not follow out the subject, for 
fear of intruding far too much upon your kindness ; and, moreover, | 
cannot believe that there is any necessity to do so, for L feel sure that 
neither you nor the majority of your readers will disagree with me ; 
and I will only add, that while I believe the individual bishops, and 
others referred to, to have been in error, I must borrow your own 
words, and say, I dare not dispose of them in a lump, as “ careless, 
ignorant, prejudiced, or mistaken men,’’t for I well know that among 
them, and among those who have held the same opinion, (I mean the 
opinion which I have shewn to be theirs, and not the opinion which is 
usually ascribed to them,) there have been some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Anglo-catholic church. 

One thing more, and only one, I will refer to. You say ‘it is 
very easy for Mr. Blunt to affirm that those who had to do with Arch- 
bishop Secker held this doctrine of a sort of validity which should 
Just so far avail as to place the archbishop in the predicament of 
Judas; but how does he prove it?” Easy, or not, Sir, I beg you to 
observe that I affirmed no such thing. What 1 did affirm, and have 
proved, is this—that “ those who had to do with Archbishop Secker” 
held his baptism to be valid in outward form, and in that alone, before 
he was received into communion with the church; and that they held 
it to be entirely valid, both in form and in effect, after he was received 


—————$—— —~ —— ee -_————_ ee ee 


* [Though very likely to become so—but really does not Mr. Blunt seb the differ- 
ence between opinion and law? It would go near to be thought the opinion of the 
land, if lands were in the habit of having opinions ascribed to them.—Ep. | 


the matter, as will be seen in his letter which follows.—Ep. } 


+ (Mr. Blunt was not charged with this. It was “T. C. A.’s” way of disposing o! 
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into communion, the defect (an absence of all “ inward spiritual grace”) 
having been supplied by absolution and confirmation by the bishop.* This 
“sort of validity” which they held would not place the archbishop 
in the predicament of Judas, nor yet would the invalidity which | 
believe to be the truth. I did not allude to Judas at all in answer to 
your argument concerning Archbishop Secker, but, as I there stated, 
“in reply to the objection quoted by “ Clericus Corcaginiensis ;” and 
my reasoning was this,—that baptism i is a personal thing r, orders of ial 
and ministe rial ; and that if the evident defect (spiritual) of the bap. 
tism of Judas (“ who was a devil—and from the beginning believed not.” 
See John, vi. 70—G64) did not invalidate his orders, surely the defect 
(formal, and in most cases unintentional too) of the baptism of Secker 
and others could not invalidate their orders; “ for’ (to repeat my own 
words) “no one of these clergymen could be in a worse condition” than 
Judas. And now, Sir, will you permit me to say that this mistake of 
yours is not a trivial or unimportant one, It is not very grateful to 
a Christian's feelings to find himself accused of classing many most 
distinguished se rvants of his Master side by side with his apostate mur- 
derer; and it is not very safe carelessly to risk an accusation which, 
had I been a person of any note, w ould have been eagerly caught up 
by every dissenting and semi- -dissenting publication in the country, 
and bandied about, on the high authority of your name, as an in. 
stance of high-churech folly and illiberality, and an ex xample of the 
monstrous and pernicious absurdities to which such principles must 
lead + 
I trust, Sir, that you will pardon the liberty 1 have taken in again 
replying to your observatio: is; that you will not suppose me wanting 
in that respect which is due to you, and which I really feel; that you 
will permit unceasing ministerial occupations to plead my excuse for 
the date of this letter, and its somewhat hasty form; and that you will 
not deem it unworthy to gain early admittance to the pages of the 
British Magazine. 1 am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Stroud, April 12, 1841. 


WALTER BLUNT. 





ON LAY BAPTISM. 


Rev. Sirn,—Nothing can put the question of “ Lay Baptism in no 
degree nullifying the efficacy of Holy Orders,” into a clearer point of 
view than the quotations from Waterland and Laurence, as given by 
E.C. Harington, in your February Number; and it would be as 











* [The Editor asks, in real ignorance of Archbishop Secker’s personal history, for 
some account of bis absolution and confirmation. | 

t [The Editor really cannot flatter himself that the dissenting and semi-dissenting 
publications in the country would pay him such a compliment, and he is afraid that 
they are in general too acute to make any such blunder. Nobody ever supposed 
that Mr. Blunt meant to insist on a resemblance in all particulars ; but how far he 
did suggest an identity of predicament, and how far it was wise to do so, are ques 
tions on which people will form their own opinions.—Eb. ] 
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absurd to suppose, because the advisers of the crown may have wil- 
fully sanctioned the appointment of a Roman-catholic Lord Chan- 
cellor, when the law requires him to be a Protestant, that his acts 
would in that ease be null and void, as to suppose that the commission 
of a bishop is incomplete because his baptism has not been ascertained, 
or because it has improperly been dispensed with. It is not then to 
this question that | am now desirous of drawing attention, but to the 
note inserted by yourself, which seems to imply that, in the case of 
Archbishop Secker, the church either considered lay baptism as valid, 
or dispensed with it altogether. I must confess I think this implica- 
tion contrary to your usual prudence and sound judgment, and may 
at this time tend to much serious mischief. When it is recollected 
that the question of the /ega/ity of lay baptism is now before the Court 
of Arches, and that upon its decision may depend whether the clergy 
are to be placed in the fearful position of being obliged either to dis- 
obey the canons and rubrics of the church, or the law of the land, not 
a word of doubt upon the illegality of lay baptism ought to have 
escaped from one placed in such a high and responsible situation as 
yourself. I cannot believe, indeed, that you entertain any real doubt 
upon this subject ; but that you have, incautiously perhaps, so framed 
the question as to give an appearance of doubt. It is true that a 
remnant of popery as to the permission of lay baptism was continued 
in the church after the Reformation ; but when it is known that, at the 
Conference at Hampton Court, the rubrics in the office of Private 
Baptism were altered so as to restrict the administration of that sacra- 
ment to the minister of the parish, or some other lawful minister, it 
seems to me impossible that any one can doubt the real opinion of the 
church on this important point. And to suppose, because in one 
solitary instance it can be traced, that some of her officers have over- 


looked, or passed unheeded, the want of canonical baptism in their . 


consecration of a bishop, that the church has therefore admitted the 
validity of lay baptism or dispensed with it altogether, would be as 
inconclusive as to suppose, because some bishops have ordained men 
who have denied the atonement, (and which surely would put them 
out of the pale of Christianity as much as the want of baptism,) and 
those men have afterwards been consecrated bishops, that therefore 
the church denies the atonement or dispenses with its admission alto- 
gether. The church is not answerable for the wilful or ignorant de- 
fects of her administrators; and if we wish really to ascertain her 
sentiments, we must consult her councils, her constitutions, her canons, 
her articles, her homilies, her formularies, and her rubrics, and not 
the conduct of careless, ignorant, prejudiced, or mistaken men. 
| remain, Rev. Sir, with respect, yours faithfully, 
T.C.A, 
Near Coventry, March 16, 1841. 


eee ; 

Rev, Sirn,—Although I should not have used your own strong word 
“unjust” for your having omitted to insert my last letter, still you 
must pernmut me to say that one of these two things ought to be an in- 
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variable rule, either that communications should be omitted altogether, 
or no comments made upon them.* ’ 

1 am led to this remark because, in the only quotations which yoy 
have done me the honour to make in your note, you have, in the firs 
instance, omitted to give the immediate cause for my thinking that no 
doubt should have been thrown upon the illegality of lay baptism at 
this time; and, in the other instance, you have quoted the strong 
epithets used at the conclusion of my letter as applying solely to those 
men who were concerned in Archbishop Secker’s, and other similar 
cases, if such there be; whereas, I intended them (and | think the 
fair construction of them must be so considered) as applying not only 
to those, but to much grosser cases, which I had hypothetically 

1 trust) named. Under these circumstances, I shall consider it as a 
favour if you will insert my letter, and also this as a comment upon it. 
Perhaps | may be excused in saying that I rejoice in having written 
it, since it has elicited from you such a sound definition of your own 
opinion upon the subject of lay baptism. Still I am somewhat puzzled 
to know how you, asa minister, can doubt the sentiments of your own 
church in a fundamental doctrine, which is so clear to yourself as to 
enable you satisfactorily to say, “I believe that if any other” than a 
canonically ordained minister baptizes, he does it at his own peril... .. 
he commits a great sin, .... and such baptism is not valid.” 

Allow me, at the same time, to explain that the words “legality or 
illegality,” in the sense to which I applied them, can have but one 
meaning. There is no statute or civil law upon the subject ; and the 
meaning, therefore, must be confined to the canons, constitutions, Xc., of 
the church. Grant me space but for one more observation. The opinion 
of the church on the subject before us is, 1 think, clearly defined by this 
single circumstance. The rubric of ordination directs “ that all they 
that receive orders shall take the communion together, and remain in 
the same place where hands were laid upon them until such time as 
they have received the communion.” Now, no person can receive the 
communion unless he has been confirmed by the bishop, ‘ or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.’’ But would not confirmation be a 
positive absurdity, as it is administered in our formulary, where no 
baptism has taken place, or where no promises have been made at it 
And yet to such a dilemma do you reduce this rite by arguing, from 





—————=——— 


* 1f“T.C. A.” should ever be so unlucky as to be an editor, he will find it very 
difficult to follow his own rule; and will perhaps come to think it rather unreason- 
able that such delicacy should be demanded by every person who is pleased to send 
him anonymous reproof. In compliance with the wish of “T. C, A.,” he inserts the 
letter and the commentary, both of which clearly shew that he isnot acquainted with 
facts, and that he writes under the confusion between legality and validity, which 
has been already noticed, as pervading so much that is written on the subject.—Ep. | 

t [There is a sort of oddity in marking this passage by inverted commas, and send- 
ing it to the Editor as his own words, that quite relieves it of all suspicion of dis- 
honesty. Of course the Editor said no such thing, as anybody may see who turns to 
p. 417. His words are, “ Neither did he, nor does be, pretend to say that such bap- 
tism is valid,” but only tbat the church appeared to him to have so considered it; 
and so because he thought it worth while to disclaim anything like an intention 
authoritatively to decide the point in dispute, be is made, by the alteration of his 
words, to give as positive a decision as can be imagined.—FEp. | 
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\rchbishop Secker’s ordination and similar irregularities, if such there 
be, that the church considers lay baptism as valid, or dispenses with 
baptism altogether. | 
Ihave the honour to be, Rev. Sir, yours obediently, TC. Ai 
Near Coventry, April 16, 1841. 


ON DAILY SERVICE. 


Sin,—Your readers have great reason to feel indebted to your corres- 
pondent “ B. B.” for his excellent suggestions on the subject of the 
Daily Service. There can be no doubt, as he says, that an hour as late 
as nine in the evening would, on some accounts, be more suitable than 
the usual hour of five. Certainly, however, there is a large class of 
persons much to be considered, to whom five is more convenient than 
a later hour—viz., lawyers, and the higher class of persons in business. 
The ordinary dinner hour of London would materially interfere with 
the attendance of such persons at a late evening service. Three daily 
services, say at eight, five, and nine, would seem, as things are, to be 
the only provision for all such cases. We shall soon come to feel our 
need of the ancient Hore. How many would rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of attending two distinct evening services, as of old, at vespers 
and compline! Your obedient and obliged servant, I. 





ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of the British Magazine, to ex- 
press my thanks to “An Architect” for his remarks on “ Church 
Building’ in your Number for March. That something should be . 
done, and that speedily, towards the revival of true taste and skill 

in ecclesiastical architecture among us is loudly demanded on all 

sides; but I fear it is not every diocese that has it in its power to 

organize a board properly qualified to superintend plans, whether for 

the building of new churches or the restoration of old; rather, I fear, 

there are not men enough in the kingdom duly qualified to form 

many such boards, although the necessity of such or of some organiza- 

tion that might be equally useful is obvious to all. Our ignorance, 

alas! is so great, of the true principles and proportions of church archi- 

tecture, that I believe there are very few men in the country, in- 

cluding those who are architects by profession, who are really at home 
in nice questions of taste, combination, or even of measurement, as 
regards our churches. Qualifications of the highest and most varied 

kind, essential to the well-being of dioceses and parishes, are to be 

found in every episcopal see, excepting, I regret to say it, those which 

have respect to the beauty and symmetry of the houses of God in 

our land, : 

It must be, no doubt, very dispiriting to an architect, really pos- 

sessed of a love of his art, and zealous to reinstate upon earth some- 
thing that breathes the spirit of primitive faith and devotion, to have 
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his plans submitted to and criticised by a committee of men who 
have no heaven-born genius for architecture, and who have never 
made the subject matter of consideration or study. At the 
time, when “ An Architect” looks around him, and sees what perpe. 
trations have been committed throughout the breadth and cai of 
this church-building land in town and country, under the guise of 
Norman, or early English, or decorated, or any other style, he must 
expect that committees, unrefined, uninformed, and inexperienced 
though they may be, will take Wherties with the plans submitted to 
them. Committees are appointed for this very work. If they are 
disqualified for the criticism which they are called upon to exercise, 
they are at least as well qualified as any other body of gentlemen to 
be found on the spot. The fact of their having been selected i in pre- 
ference to others affords a presumption at least that confidence is 
generally placed in them beyond others. “ An Architect’ should not 
be too sensitive under the manipulation to which persons of his pro- 
fession are sometimes exposed at the will of these rude and senseless 
committees. On the contrary, their crude remarks and the palpable 
ignorance which they sometimes display in their discussions with him 
ought to have no other effect upon him than to lead him to question 
the soundness of the plans which he purposes to execute. The more 
doubts an architect of the present day can raise in his own mind as to 
any plan of church building or altering, which he originates or suggests, 
the more likely ts he to arrive at correctness in his general views, and to 
perfect his taste in the end. 

It is gratifying to see what Oxford and Cambridge are doing in 
their respective architectural societies, and how the practical men of 
the country are becoming associated members of those societies. ‘They 
could scarcely give a stronger proof than this of their being convinced 
that something has been wanting hitherto in the art of church building, 
and that they are ready to take steps which may supply that want. I 
do not say that as yet these societies can supply it; but that they are 
going the proper way to work no one can doubt who is at all ac- 
quainted with their proceedings. Indeed, the accurate facts which 
they are continually laying up, independently of the great stimulus 
which they have already given to the study of church architecture, 
are prognostics of better days to the art than have dawned since the 
Reformation. ‘ 

It will not be supposed that I write in the spirit of recrimination, 
when I say that, being myself in the situation of member of a com- 
mittee appointe d to watch over the re-edification of an old and ruinous, 


a 


but beautiful and most interesting church, I feel a great distrust of 


the architect to whose charge the execution of the work is consigned. 
It is not that he is young and inexperic need, and desirous of an 
op portunity to bring himself into notice. He is eminent in his pro- 
fession, and possesses the highest testimonials for general ability. He 
has, moreover, in_ his p! lans done nothing more than followed out 
ancient designs, consisting of accurate drawings and measurements 
‘o which he has bad access, and is himself aware that with such 
guides it would be presumptuous to attempt to innovate. And vet, 
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when what is now crumbling under the effect of time shall be de- 
stroyed by the workman’s axe and hammer, who shall decide that the 
new work which takes its place is in true proportion and harmony ? 
What watching or suggesting shall prevent the alteration of the spring 
or the point of an arch, from what they originally were, or the dimi- 
nution in the bulk of a pier, or in the depth of a moulding,-—what 
shall stop the introduction of new features in window or door-head 
tracery, if the architect should lose sight of the genius of antiquity 
as his work grows beneath his hands? For my own part, I feel my 
helplessness; and though I should rejoice to see the work in which I 
am interested perfectly done, so little faith have I in our architect— 
though I believe a better could not have been appointed—that I would 
fain let the old building alone, and start afresh upon some new plan 
altogether. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, C.B.L. 


ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Rev. Sin,—Your April Number contains a letter signed “ M. W.,” in 
which | observe some incautious statements as to the construction of 
ancient churches. 

1. ‘The writer asserts that “no galleries did exist in the ancient basili- 
cas, and indeed could not, as any one may perceive by the plans of 
the two most ancient churches in Rome, especially that of St. Paul, 
so unfortunately burnt down.” 

He will probably allow that he has generalized a little too rapidly 
when he has read the following extract from Mr. Willis’s Atemarks on 
the Architecture of the Middle Ages :— 


“In the Roman churches of S. Agnese,* and the choir of S. Lorenzo,f there are 


galleries over the piers, which may be called Triforia. In the first, this seems to be 
the natural result of the locality, for the church is built on a piece of ground close to 
a very highly raised road, the Via Nomentana; the level of this road corresponds to 
that of the triforium gallery, which is entered from it by a proper door, and, as the 
gallery runs round three sides of the church, this one entrance gives access to the 
whole of it; the body of the church, on the other hand, communicating with 
monastic buildings placed on this lower level. A similar upper gallery, or rather 
division of the height of the building into two orders, occurs in the Lateran baptistery 
of Constantine, and in the Lombard church of S. Tommaso, at Bergamo. There are, 
however, undoubted triforia in the churches of S. Michele, at Pavia; S. Ambrogio, 
at Milan ; the Cathedrals of Parma and Modena; S, Vitale, at Ravenna ; S, Marc, at 
Venice ; and S. Sophia, at Constantinople ; also, in the Cathedral at Lucca, and in 


S. Lorenzo, at Genoa.” 

If «M. W.” will make a little expedition up the Rhine, he will find 
spacious galleries in the Cathedrals of Bonn, Andernach, Limburg on 
the Lahn, and several other churches. A trip across the Channel will 
shew him a very beautiful one in the Abbaye aux Dames at Caen. 

It must, however, be observed, that in none of these instances, nor 


—— 
——————— 
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gz * Built by Constantiae, in the fourth century. 
t Originally built by Constantine. The nave afterwards converted into a choir, 
and a new nave added. 


Von. XIX.—May, 1841. 4B 
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in any other ancient one that I am aware of, is the gallery bui!t in the 
modern theatrical fashion. ‘The floor is always as level as that of the 
aisle over which it is placed; and it does not appear to have been de. 
signed to hold a number of people beyond that which could be cop. 
tained on the ground, but to receive a different description of wor. 
shippers, whom it was thought expedient to keep separate from those 
below. 

2. “ With respect to the situation of the communion table, or altar, 
it is probable that, in many ancient churches on the Continent, the 
altar did not stand against the east wall of the church, and that the 
throne of the bishop, and seats of his presbyters, were behind it, 

For probable, should we not read certain ; and for many, all? 

“ But, wherefore ? because such churches were built with an apsis, 
, and then there was a propriety and convenience in the altar 
standing detached, in front of the bishop and his presbyters.”’ 

Will “ M. W.” be so good as to explain what the apsis has to do 
with the matter? S. Lorenzo, at Rome, has no apsis, (though it is to 
be presumed it had one originally,) and yet the altar stands some way 
down the choir, if the ground plan given by Eustace is correct. There 
was undoubtedly a propriety in the altar standing detached in front of 
the bishop, and so there would he now, if the superior clergy would 
have the courage to restore that broad distinction between their orders 
and the laity which was unhappily broken down by the pretensions of 
the monastic communities. 

“«< J.C.’ forgets that this plan could only be carried into effect in 
cathedrals or mother churches, and could not exist in parish churches, 
for obvious reasons.” 

Mr. Jebb has kindly informed us that he has seen the plan carried 
into effect at St. Denys, which is neither a cathedral nor a mother 
church. The reasons why it could not exist in a parish church may 
be obvious, but I confess I cannot see them, at least as regards such 
large town parishes as “ M. W.” himself cites in argument. I allude, 
of course, to St. James’s or St. George's, Westminster; not to any of 
our great manufacturing towns, in each of which we all agree that the 
apostles would have placed a bishop and several presbyters; and the 
erring piety of the middle ages, a college of priests. 

“1 believe none of our parish churches terminate in an apsidal 
chancel.” 

Rickman tells us that there are a few large buildings, and many 
small ones, with semicircular east ends. There are two in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

“The catechumens stood in the porch, and were not allowed to 
enter the body of the church.” 

If so, they must have had some difficulty in hearing the lessons and 
sermon, Which was the object for which they came. But was it 50° 
I thought they had been allowed to go half way up the body of the 
church. 

« When the sacred service of the altar commenced, the bishop 0 
priest dismissed all the non-communicants, including the children.” 
Is it quite certain that the children were non-communicants ? 
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«Qur restorers desire nothing more than to see the blessed day 
when all pews shall be removed, and the whole space of the church, 
except the sacred enclosed precincts of God’s holy altar, shall be open, 
free, and unencumbered,—tfree for every poor, humble, yet pious wor- 
shipper, prostrate on his knees, in devout and fervent adoration, to 
seek for pardon, comfort, and peace.” 

God speed them, say I; but they should beware of seeking prece- 
dents in Roman-catholic countries, where the whole space of the 
church is not always left open, &c.; but a community of monks rail 
off the best part of it for themselves, and treat all other people with a 
pharisaical contempt unknown in the days of Constantine, when 
Christians saw no impropriety in the reservation of one space for the 
senators and another for the matrons, apart from the commonalty, 
whether male or female. 

| can quite understand the indignation with which “M. W.” has 
seen some churches in Ireland, “ constructed after the most approved 
inodern dissenting plan, with the pulpit placed in a sort of alcove on 
one of the long sides of the church, and the altar placed beneath it,” 
having not long since found myself involved in such a heterodox ar- 
rangement ; but does not this dissenting plan bear a strange and way- 
ward, but instructive testimony, to a catholic truth long thrust out of 
sight—namely, that the pastor should preside over the assembly, and 
address his flock, from an elevated place behind the table of the Lord ? 
It has been truly observed that 

New Presbyter is but old priest writ large ; 

that papist and ultra-protestant closely resemble each other,* as in 
other points, so especially in a presumptuous disregard of apostolical 
tradition. ‘The papist, pretending a continual infallibility, alters things 
arbitrarily according to the prevailing superstition of the day ; the press 
byterian, trusting to his own half-enlightened judgment, caricatures 
antiquity. It is the peculiar province of the pure episcopal church 
reverently to trace back the footsteps of the holy men of old, and, as 
fur as the just will of God allows, to restore the discipline and ritual of 
apostolic times, 

It is the one redeeming quality of periods like the present that they 
open a door for real reformation to those who know how to conduct 
it. Let us only not be in too great a hurry, each imagining that his 
own little neighbourhood must be the rule for all Christendom, but 
carefully collect all the information that can be gleaned from different 
parts of the world by well-informed travellers, seeking after, not.the 
picturesque, the classical, or the romantic, but the genuine remains of 
ancient ecclesiastical tradition. H. C, 

Ware, April 3, 1841, 


7 ——— ee - — —— _ -—-— _ 





* A very remarkable instance of this similitude occurred to me the other day in 
looking over a former number of the Quarterly Review. Itis the canonization of bis 
own deceased wife by the historian Niebubr, who appears actually to have addressed 
rayers to her, such as might have proceeded from the lips of a heathen Roman. 
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ON THE RECEPTION OF ADULTS INTO THE CHURCH, 


Sin,—Some persons in my parish who were privately baptized whey 
infants, but were not afterwards brought into the church and received 
into the congregation of Christ’s flock, arenow grown up, and are de. 
sirous that this neglect should be supplied, and that all things should 
be done regularly. 

Can this be now done? and if so, what service is to be used ? 


Your obedient servant, AN Ikisu Vicar, 
Trim, April, 1841, 


TALIESIN A WITNESS TO CATHOLIC DOCTRINE. 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ H.” has thought proper to be exceedingly 
witty upon the subject of Taliesin, and his mysticism. I am willing 
to allow to “H.” the possession of a talent of turning into ridicule 
things which he does not understand, but any pretence to thie cha- 
racter of a British philologist, or of an accurate discerner of testimony 
to ancient catholic doctrine, he cannot expect to be conceded to 


him, after what he has written. In the first place in your January 
Number, p. 83. 


Yr avrilad yw'r cnawd The wafer is the human-flesh, 
A’r gwin yw'r gwaedrawd, And the wine is the blood-flowing, 
A geiriau’r Drindawd And the words of the Trinity 

A’u cyssegra. Consecrate them, and 


Where he finds the “and” at the end of the stanza is as well known 
to any one but himself as is what Moses made on Sunday with his 
three wands, an inquiry which none need enter into at present, since 


none but “HH.” could interpret the passage he thus translates ina 
similar way. It is as follows :— 


E gavas Moesen Moses obtained 
Rhag dirvawr angen (Against extreme need ) 
Y tair gwialen The three wands, 

Ar Dominica. On the Lord’s-day. 


The necessity for the parenthesis I cannot see, but according to 
“ 11.’s” own shewing, unless “ to obtain” means the same thing as “to 
make,” there is nothing here about “ making”’ with or without wands. 
The rods or wands plainly refer to the rod of Moses, the visible instru- 
ment of the miracles which he performed in Egypt for the oppressed 
Israelites, to whose “ sorrows” the words “ terrible necessity,” which 
is a nearer translation of the words “ dirfawr angen” plainly refer. 
The words “ Ar dominica” may mean “ On the day of the Lord,”— 
i.e., the day when Jehovah appeared to Moses in the bush, or it may 
mean the day when he shewed his signs and wonders in Egypt, 


“the great and terrible day of the Lord” is used in another part of 


Scripture. I should be disposed to adopt the reading in which the 
second and third lines are transposed, and to translate the whole thus, 


a ae 





* [Where ?—Ep.] 
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«Moses obtained the triple rod, against terrible affliction in the day 
of the Lord.” Again, the next stanza may mean “Solomon obtained 
the knowledge of all the arts contained in the tower of Babylon, and 
the covenant of the ark.’’ In Taliesin’s allegorical language, added to 
which allowance ought to be made for the corruptness of the text, this 
need mean nothing more than that Solomon was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Babylonians, as well as in the knowledge of the cove- 
nant made by God with Noah, if the word “ arca” refers to the ark of 
Noah ; or it may relate, as is more probable, to the covenant kept in 
the ark, called the ark of the testimony. That I am not singular in 
thus interpreting it will be seen from the Latin translation of the 
stanza by Mr. Davies, in the “ British Remains.” 

Rex pius claro genitore natus 

Arca discebat Babylonis omnes 

Mysticas artes, Scions disertus, 

Fodera et arca. 

Again, as to the “ wine of sinople,” or vermilion “redness.’’ In 
the “ British Remains” the stanza appears in quite a different form, 
beginning with the word Noe. But as it appears in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, the stanza preceding ought in all fairness to be quoted 
with it, nor ought the “ or’ to be omitted, without which it is non- 
sense. 

The dreadful sorrows 
A fu ar ddynion, That have happened to men 


Cyn cael arwyddion Before obtaining the signs 
Misericordia, Of mercy. 


Dirfawr ofalon 


O’r gwin sinop]-rudd, 
A blanwyd ar heul-ddydd, 
A’r nos loer gynnydd, 

A’r gwin Alpha. 


From the wine of sinople redness, 

That was planted upon the Sun-day, 

And the night of the Moon’s increase 
Upon the wine of Alpha. 

I do not give this translation as positively the right one, but only 
to shew how impossible it is to argue, from any private interpretation 
of his poem, that ‘Taliesin was a necromancer, or that he wrote ab- 
surdities, or as “ H.” terms it, “ queer unchristian witchcraft.” If it 
is so, all I can say is, that the same kind of witchcraft is to be found 
in the Bible.* The wine in this passage is plainly significative of the 
blood of our Lord as in Isa, lxiii. 1, &c. The Sun-day may mean 
the day of the resurrection, the day when the Sun of righteousness 
arose upon the world, or perhaps the Ascension-day. The growth of 
the church, (typified wh os the word moon, Cant. vi. 10,) redeemed 
by the blood shed upon the cross, mystically termed the wine of 
Alpha, may be dated from either day without impropriety... Here 
again “ H.’s” unfair interpretation of his own translation is too bare- 
faced to require comment. 





* [The Editor certainly does not see from this interpretation that it is impossible 
toargue that Taliesin wrote absurdities ; but ina dispute respectjng a subject really 
Curious, and on which he is extremely ignorant, he desires to allow every reasonable 
latitude of statement and expression, and hopes that he is not considered more re- 
sponsible for the taste or temper of his correspondents than for their opinions. Still, 
he cannot insert such a reference without expressing his own feeling that it is 
wanting in reverence to the Word of God. ] 
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As to the secret or mysterious (cabalistic is not the word) books 
which the angel Raphael is said to have bronght to Adam, the mean. 
ing plainly discovers itself through the garb of allegory. It was, | 
rather think, a general belief in the early church that God sent an 
angel to comfort him with the disclosure of the wonders of merey 
which he designed to bring to pass for the salvation of man—a belief, 
which, if unchristian, was at least not thought too much so to be 
turned to account in the poem of Paradise Lost, where the angel js 
introduced foretelling the whole scheme of God’s providence to our 
first parents. 

I think I have now said enough to shew that the poem need not 
necessarily be supposed to contain witchcraft and necromancy. On 
the contrary, from what we can gather of the meaning, there seems 
to be much to shew that Taliesin’s mystical interpretation of Holy 
Writ, and the language in which it is conveyed, is not so very different 
from that of Scripture itself, and ofthe fathers of the church, as “ H.” 
has supposed, 

To return to the stanza first quoted, I agree with “ H.”’ in thinking 
that whether “ afrllad” is translated “ wafer” or “ bread of grace” 
is indifferent with regard to the doctrine of transubstantiation. But 
that the latter sense seems the right one, as well as a good expression 
for the thing intended, there seems no reason to doubt. The learned 
Dr. Davies of Mallwyd in his “Dictionarium Britannico-Latinum” gives 
the following observations upon it: “ Afrllad, Libum, azyma, placenta, 
crustulum, vid. an Barad Uad, Panis gratis. Friallu teg afrilad hael. 
I. Deul, Ni bydd offeiriad ni bendicco afrilad. Taliesin.” ‘The last 
quotation from ‘Taliesin englished is, “ ‘There shall not be a priest who 
shall not have blessed the ‘afrllad.’” As tothe word “ cnawd,”’ Iam 
surprised that any doubt could have been entertained as to its mean- 
ing. Dr. Davies gives for it “Caro Gr. apg. xpeac est Cig.” The 
article of the creed, “ ‘The Resurrection of the Body,” is in the Welsh 
Prayer-book, “ Adgyfodiad y enawd.” And it is remarkable that in 
the creed in the Gallican Liturgy, published by Mabillon, the word is 
“ Carnis,” as in our baptismal service, it is “the Resurrection of the 
Flesh.’ In the verse in question I agree with * H.” in believing that 
it means the Lord’s body as received in the Holy Sacrament of his 
body and blood ; and the interpretation of the whole line is probably, 
“What our Lord’s body is, (i.e., as there received,) is not known”—.e,, 
the manner in which the consecrated bread is made the Lord’s body 
is left undecided. The confusion about the passage seems to have 
arisen from the different reading of it in the “ Gorchestion y Beirdd.’ 
“ Ni wn i fy nghawd, ai cig, di pysgawd.”* The poem wherein this 
line occurs is probably, like the other, mystical, or rather allegorical 
in its meaning. 1 should be inclined to think, that when he says that 
he has been in the tower of Babel, &c., he merely means that his mind 
has been carried back to past ages and events, by the study of the 
books wherein the events, or things he alludes to, are described, so 


* (The Editor is afraid that the preceding part of this paragraph is not correct ; 
but the manuscript is sadly illegible. ] 
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as to be in a manner present at or in them. The following passages 
confirm me in this opinion. TI carried a banner before Alexander. 
| know the names of the stars from the north to the south.” Why 
should his knowledge of the stars, and his office of standard-bearer, be 
put in juxtaposition, if not to signify his acquaintance with history 
and astronomy? Again, “I obtained the spirit of song from the 
cauldron of Ceridwen.”” ‘To suppose that he believed the legend 
recorded of the manner of his birth is absurd of the man who could 
write as he does elsewhere. But even supposing that when he em- 
braced the Christian religion he did not give up his Druidical notions, 
still that would not make his testimony to the doctrine of the Real 
Presence less valid, which he would deliver exactly as he received 
it from those who taught him. And what more is meant in the words 
« Geirian r’ Drindawd, an cyssegra,” than what we hold—viz., in the 
words of Hooker, that “this bread hath in it more than the sub- 
stance which our eyes behold, this cup, hallowed with solemn benedic- 
tion, availeth to the endless life and welfare both of soul and body” ?* 

Why should not “Coel” be made a proper name, and assumed as 
a sign of Christian belief as well as “ l*idelis,” or other words of simi- 
lar import ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, OrRnpovic, 


ON DISSENTERS. 


Rev. Sir,—May I take the liberty of soliciting either from yourself or 
some of your correspondents a few hints towards the solution of the 
following questions ? 

“ What is the duty of a parochial pastor towards dissenters, such as 
baptists, independents, &c., whom he finds resident within his cure.? 
What intercourse should he hold with them; and what exertions 
ought he to make, with the view of reclaiming them from their 
schism ?” 

Perhaps it would be making the point of inquiry still more precise 
to say that I do not see how the following passages are to be harmonized 
in practice :—1 Tim. vi. 3, 4, 5—“ From such withdraw thyself.” 
2 Tim. ii, 24, 25—“ And the servant of the Lord must not strive ; 
but be gentle unto all men, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.” ‘Titus, i. 9, would seem also to imply that some endea- 
vours to convince dissenters are incumbent upon the clergy. 

The texts 2 John, ii. 10, 11, and Romans, xvi. 17, appear to me to 
be addressed more peculiarly to the laity, and to enforce a general 
principle of conduct towards heretics and schismatics. It is in the in- 
terpretation of the apostle’s directions to Timothy and Titus, and, 
through them, to the ministers of the church of Christ in all ages, that 
I find a difficulty, and will be most thankful for any help towards its 
removal, l am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, b. 





Se  — — a TTT 


* Book v. chap. 67, p. 12, Keble’s edition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON BAPTISMAL FEES. 


Sirz,—I wish to offer a few remarks, not in a controversial spirit, on 
the reply of “ Meleager,” to my letter on the subject of Baptismal 
Fees. I confess that I] am not yet convinced of my “ entire mistake 
in this matter.’’ I must still hold by my assertion, that “no fee is pay. 
able for the administration of a sacrament,” and I call on “ Meleager” 
himself to prove it. By his substitution of the word “offering” for 
that of “ fee,”’ he has admitted the whole of my case, inasmuch as he 
has clearly distinguished between a voluntary gift and a compulsory 
payment. Now, I contend that no compulsory payment can be 
enforced for the administration of the sacrament of baptism : I assert 
that persons bringing an infant to be baptized, having given the requi- 
site notice to the curate, and being provided with duly qualified 
sponsors, have a right to demand the administration of that sacrament 
without the payment of any fee. A voluntary offering they may make, 
if they choose, though there is not a word in the rubric encouraging 
them to do so. The offering is purely optional, and, by the silence of 
the church, rather discountenanced than otherwise. 

I do not consider “ Meleager’s’’ reference to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s-supper at allin point. The offering there is an offering, and 
not a fee; an offering not fixed, but varying in amount according to 
the disposition or means of the offerer; an offering not made by all 
the communicants ; an offering, not to the priest, but to God, “to be 
disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as the minister and 
churchwardens shall think fit.” It is therefore totally different from 
the fixed payment demanded of a// for the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism. What “the other devotions of the people’ may 
mean, I will not undertake to say: they may, theoretically, “ belong 
to the clergy ;” practically, 1 know of no “ devotions,” except the alms, 
for the distribution of which express directions are given. 

Again, as to “the duties for which every parishioner is to account 
at Master,” they are personal tithes; and though paid after the admi- 
nistration of a sacrament, are not payable for its administration, and 
therefore do not affect my argument. The same may be said with 
regard to the other offices of the church: the Burial of the Dead, the 
Churching of Women, and the Solemnization of Matrimony. In my 
view of the case, the fee would be payable, because they are not sacra- 
ments. (‘ Meleager,” indeed, by a strange inadvertency, calls matr'- 
mony @ sacrament, in opposition to the letter as well as the spirit of 
the 25th article.) | The sacrament of the Lord’s supper may or may 
not be administered after any of these services; the fee, however, is 
for the service itself, and not for the sacrament which may (but which 
in practice rarely does) follow it. 

“ Meleager” admits that no person ought to be deprived of the sa- 
crament of baptism, or of any other sacrament (should he not have 
said of the other sacrament?) on account of inability to pay the 
accustomed offering. I believe that few clergymen would refuse to 
administer it in such a case. All I contend for is, that the demand 
operates injuriously ; that the impression, that a fee must be paid, 
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prevents numbers of poor persons from bringing their children to be 
baptized ; and that in the present days, when registration is becoming 
the high road to heathenism, it is unwise. As I stated before, the fee 
is exacted only by the clergy in London and the neighbourhood. The 
demand is injurious to them ; it gives them a character which they do 
not at all deserve, the character of being* mercenary, and of selling 
the services of the church for filthy lucre. Lam far from denying that 
«the labourer is worthy of his hire,” and that it is the duty of those 
«“ who are tanght in the Word to minister to him that teacheth in all 
good things.” I could wish, however, that his means of support were 
derived from some less objectionable source, and did not operate to 
the discouragement of a sacrament, which his office constrains him to 
declare to be “ generally necessary to salvation.”’ 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


T. K. |. 


ON BAPTISMAL FEES. 


Sir,—I regret extremely having overlooked a letter in your March 
Number, from your correspondent “ Meieager,” upon the subject of 
baptismal fees, more particularly as it has not been answered by any 
other of your correspondents in your Number for the present month. 
| have never read a letter in your Magazine so calculated to pain a 
true churchman, or which calls for more decided censure upon every 
sentence of it. ‘The only difficulty is to compress those censures 
within the space which can be allowed to them in your pages. 

Your correspondent “ T. K. L.” had said, “ No fee, it is well under- 
stood, is payable for the administration of asacrament.” ‘* Meleager’’ 
contradicts this statement, and says, “ Now, the very reverse of this is 
the case. No fee (offering is more correct) is payable at any other 
time,” &c.--that is, if 1 understand him, the church does not authorize 
a payment of fees or offerings, except at the administration of sacra- 
ments, And I assert,” he continues, “ that an offering isto be made 
to the priest for the administration of several sacraments.” 1 would 
here first ask « Meleager’’ how many sacraments he considers to have 
been ordained in the church ? Does he seriously mean to say, be- 
cause, in a passage of the homilies, marriage is called “the sacrament 
of matrimony,” that therefore our church allows it to be properly a 
sacrament? Ifsuch is his meaning, | would recommend him to look 
at the Homily of Common Prayer and the Sacraments, and he will 
there see it stated that, although “ in a general acceptation, the name 
of a sacrament may be attributed to anything whereby an holy thing is 
signified ;in which understanding of the word the ancient writers have 
given this name, not only to the other five, commonly, of late years, 


. Can any of your readers tell me why, in London and the neighbourhood, an 
eitra fee is charged for the desk-service, as it is called, in the office for the Burial of 
the Dead? ~The curate, { presume from the rubric, has a discretionary power, but 
surely its exercise ought not to be contingent on the payment ofa fee ! 


Vor. XIX.—May, 1841. me 
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taken and used for supplying the number of the seven sacraments, byt 
also to divers and sundry other ceremonies, as to oil, washing of feet 
and such like ;” yet neither they nor our church mean thereby to re. 
pute any of these actions to be sacraments, and that no man ought to 
take these for sacraments, in such signification and meaning as the 
Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are.’’ 

I do not, however, imagine that “ Meleager’’ really means to assert 
that matrimony is one of the sacraments, or that he is not convinced 
that «I. K. L.,” in saying that no fee is payable for the administration 
of a sacrament, is speaking only with reference to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. He proceeds, however, to prove that it is lawful to 
exact a fee (or offering, if he prefers the word) for the administering 
of baptism, (for it is the exacting of this fee for all baptisms that 
“'T. K. L.” complains of, not of any voluntary offering which a rich 
person may voluntarily make to the officiating minister,) by shewing 
that an offering is made at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and 
that certain dues are required to be paid at Easter, as also at marriages, 
burials, and churchings. Let us consider these proofs in order. 

First, as regards the offerings at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
What point of resemblance is there between a voluntary offering, 
which may be much, or little, or none at all, at the discretion of the 
communicant, and a stated payment of one shilling and sixpence, or 
two shillings and sixpence, exacted of every person who brings a child 
to be baptized ? 

‘«‘ Besides,’ proceeds “ Meleager,” “if any of the bread and wine 
remain unconsecrated, the curate shall have it to his own use.” The 
reason of this, as Wheatley says, is, “for though it hath not been con- 
secrated, yet, by its being dedicated and offered to God, it ceases to 
be common, and therefore properly belongs to the minister, as God's 
steward.”’ Does “ Meleager” mean to assert that the baptismal fee is 
in this predicament ? 

But, “ Again—Every parishioner shall communicate at the least 
three times in the year, of which Easter to be one. And yearly, at 
Easter, every parishioner shall reckon with the parson, vicar, or curate, 
or his and their deputy, or deputies, and pay to them or him all eccle- 
siastical duties accustomably due, then and at that time to be paid.” 
“What,” he exclaims, “is this but paying for the administration ol 
asacrament?” If‘ Meleager’’ will take the trouble to read Wheatley’s 
comment upon that rubric, he will see that this payment has nothing 

whatever to do with the administration of the sacrament. What are 
the duties here mentioned is a matter of doubt; Bishop Stillingfleet 
supposes them to be a composition for personal tithes—-i.e., the tenth 
part of every oue'’s clear gains due at that time; but the present Bishop 
of Lincoln imagines them to be partly such duties or oblations as were 
not annexed to any particular office ; and partly a composition for the 
holy loaf which the communicants were to bring and offer”—i.e., be- 
fore the present order for the providing of the bread and wine by the 
curate and churchwardens at the charges of the parish; “and which 
is, therefore, to be answered at Easter, because at that festival every 
person was, even by the rubric, bound to communicate. They both, 
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perhaps, may have judged right; for by an act of parliament in the 
®nd and 3rd of Edward VI. such personal tithes are to be paid yearly 
at or before the Feast of Easter ; and also all lawful and accustomary 
offerings which had not been paid at the usual offering days are to be 
aid for at Easter next following.” 

We next come to “ the Sacrament of Matrimony ;” but “ Meleager” 
seems sensible that his quibble upon the word sacrament will not bear 
him through; and, therefore, he adds, “ Besides, they must also re- 
ceive the communion, ‘The rubric only says, “ Jt ts convenient that 
the new married persons should receive the holy communion at the 
time of their marriage, or at the first opportunity after their marriage.” 
Were they, however, to receive it at the time, would “ Meleager’’ admit 
of the payment of “the accustomed duty to the priest and clerk” as a 
valid plea for the new married couple not contributing amongst the 
rest of the people towards “the alms and other devotions” then col- 
lected ? and if the accustomed duty be “ an offering,” why does not 
the woman also offer ? 

“ Meleager” next proceeds to the Burial of the Dead. He feels, in- 
deed, that he cannot make thisany more than churching, a sacrament, 
and, therefore, to account for the payment of the accustomed duty to 
the priest, clerk, and sexton, which, according to his theory, is only 
payable at a sacrament, he says, “ Why? because it was anciently 
the custom to receive the communion at funerals when they were 
celebrated in the morning—that is, when the people were fasting. 
See Conc. Carth. iii. canon xxix.” But this canon expressly forbids 
the administration of the eucharist when the funeral was celebrated in 
the afternoon. Is nothing then to be paid to the priest, clerk, or 
sexton, when a funeral takes place at that time? But, further, “In 
the First Book of Edward VI., an introit, collect, epistle, and gospel, 
are appointed for the communion at funerals.” Here, again, 1 would 
refer ‘* Meleager” to Wheatley, where he will see that this practice 
was designedly omitted in the second book to prevent the recurrence of 
the Romish corruptions of masses and dirges for the souls of the dead. 
This, therefore, would be but a weak plea for enforcing the payment 
of burial fees. 

We next come to the churching service, when “the woman must 
offer accustomed offerings. Why? Because if there is a communion, 
it is convenient that she receive the holy communion.” This is 
another most inconsequent because. Must offer, because it is convenient, 
&c. But suppose there is no communion, or she does mot choose to 
receive it, is she excused from the offering ? 

The last paragraph of “ Meleager’s” letter is the most objectionable 
ofall; indeed no words can be too strong to express a just condemna- 
tion of it. I believe that even in those places where a fee is exacted 
at baptisms, it is never exacted nominally for the baptism, but for the 
registration ; and this, as “ T.K. L.”’ says, being now illegal, there is 
no excuse for continuing the fee. And so far from its having been 
always the custom of the church for payments to be required for bap- 
lism, the practice is branded with the most odious name that can be 
applied to any action—that of simony. ‘ The ancients,” says 
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Bingham, (book xvi. ch. vi. § 28,) “also reduce to this sort of 
simony” (i.e., the buying and selling of spiritual gifts) * the exacting of 
any reward for administering baptism, or the eucharist, or confirma. 
tion, or burying, or consecration of churches, or any the like spiritual 
offices, which were to be administered freely without demanding any 
reward. ‘The Council of Trullo particularly forbids any clergyman to 
require anything for administering the eucharist ; ‘ for grace is not to 
be set to sale, neither do we impart the sanctification of the spirit for 
money, but give it without craft to all that are worthy. And he that 
does otherwise shall be deposed as a follower of the wicked error of 
Simon Magus.’ The eleventh Council of Toledo forbids not only 
the taking of money for promotions to holy orders, but also for ad- 
ministering baptism, or confirmation, or chrism ; and the bishop that 
connives at any of his clergy so doing, is to be excommunicated 
for two months; and if a presbyter, without his knowledge, com- 
mits such offence, he is to be excommunicated four months; a 
deacon, three months; and those of the inferior orders excommuni- 
cated at discretion. There are several other ancient canons to 
the same purpose in the councils of Eliberis and Braga, and the 
decrees of Gelasius.”” In another place (book v. chap. iv. § 14), 
speaking of the revenues of the clergy, he says, “ To avoid scandal, 
also, and to provide things honest in the sight of all men, they 
forbad anything to be demanded for administering the sacraments of 
the church. The Council of Eliberis seems to intimate that it was 
customary with some persons, at their baptism, to cast money into a 
basin by way of gratuity to the minister; but even this is there for- 
bidden by a canon, lest the priest should seem to sell what he freely 
received. Whence we may conclude, that if the people might not 
offer, the priest might much less exact or demand anything for ad- 
ministering the sacrament of baptism. In other churches a voluntary 
oblation was allowed of from persons that were willing and able to make 
it; but all exactions of that nature from the poor were still prohibited, 
for fear of discouraging them from offering themselves or their children 
to baptism.” 
| have to apologize to you for the length of this letter; and I feel 
that I have spoken strongly in it, but [ cannot feel that | have spoken 
at all too strongly in condemnation of an atte mpt to justify a practice 
which I believe to be hateful to God, and most injurious to the church. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, H, A. 


CONCURRENCE OF FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


Sin,—In the present year, the Fast of the first day of Lent and the 
lestival of St. Matthias fell upon the same day, and the Festival of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin occurred during Lent; and every 
year one or both of these festivals will take place during the quadra- 
gesimal fast. [am acquainted with churches in which the customary 
notice was not given, on (Quinquagesima Sunday, of the observance 
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of Ash Wednesday or of St. Matthias’s Day, from not knowing how 
to reconcile the observance of a fast with that of a festival. 

Moreover, not only Lent, but also « the Ember days, the Rogation 
days, and all the Fridays in the year, except Christmas-day,’’ are 
« days of fasting, or abstinence ;” but festivals must often fall on some 
of these days.” How are the rubrics to be reconciled, and what 
course ought to be taken by those who are anxious to observe them ? 

Your obedient servant, LECTOR. 


ON BOWING AT THE NAME OF JESUS. 


Sin,—I have often derived benefit from the opinions and counsel of 
your correspondents, and this fact, ] hope, will be received as an ex- 
cuse for requesting a short space in your pages. 

The text of scripture (Phil. ii. 10, in reference to Isa. xlv. 23) which 
asserts that at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, is certainly a 
very important one, and the act of reliyious adoration thereby incul- 
cated is not a matter to be lightly regarded, or to be treated as a mere 
ceremony ; for do we not confess, by the nature of the act as an 
eastern custom, that the Lord Jesus was placed in the highest state of 
dignity in which any man of power and influence could be placed ; 
and do we not further confess, from the apostolic assertion in the text, 
as coupled with Isaiah, xlv. 22, 23, our belief in the divinity of our 
Saviour? Surely, then, the bowing at the name of Jesus expresses a 
belief in an important article of the Christian creed, and thence the 
profound subjection that is consequent on such a belief. 

Our great reformers regarded this in no trifling light, for it appears 
to be agreeable to a pious ordinance of theirs, first established by the 
queen's injunctions in the year 1559, and afterwards incorporated into 
the canons of the year 1603, to which fact your first correspondent 
refers. The letter of your other valuable correspondent is most satis- 
factory, as regards his own conversion to the observance of this reve- 
rential custom ; and another correspondent apologizes for the omission 
of the people in this act of adoration in all parts of divine service, ex- 
cepting during the repetition of the Creed, on the ground that they are 
kneeling at the time, and hence this posture is one of sufficiently 
humble adoration. 

Now, Sir, this remark suggests a few considerations. If we acted 
according to the letter of Phil. ii. 10, and did bow the knee, as the 
Roman-catholics do, this might be sufficient apology, for then our 
knees are already bowed ; but the fact is, that we are accustomed to 
how the head, and this further act of adoration might be added to the 
one already observed by us. Might I suggest, that since women are 
accustomed to curtsey at the name of Jesus, and since the curtsey is 
incompatible with the posture of kneeling, and also since women form 
the more considerable part of our congregations, that the men, missing 

the example of the women, or fearing to appear singular, or to cast 
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reflections on the women who are kneeling, have gradually omitted 
the custom? I should like to know whether this idea has ever o¢. 
curred to any of your correspondents or readers ; at all events, may | 
beg the solution of two questions? Have we any records stating the 
fact whether the members of the ancient church did literally bend the 
knee or bow the head, and is the former a novelty of popery or not? 
Again ; should we bow at the name of JEsus only, or equally at the 
names of Curist and the Son. Thus, when we read, “ Thou art the 
King of glory, O Christ ;” “O God the Son, Redeemer of the world,” 
&ec.; “ Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us;’’ “ O Lamb of God, 
that takest away the sins of the world,” ought we to bow at the re. 
spective names of Christ, Son, Redeemer, and Lamb ? 

Acting according to the spirit of Phil. ii. 10, I must say it appears 
to me that we ought reverentially to bow at any distinguishing appel- 
lation of the Redeemer, especially those that clearly set forth his 
divinity ; but I should be truly glad to hear the opinion of any of your 
learned and devout correspondents, for they are worth having. 

I am, Sir, &c., CaTuonicus CHRIstiaNs, 


OF SEPARATION FROM CHURCH COMMUNION, AND QUERY 
ABOUT GIVING NOTICE OF COMMUNION, 


Sir,—It seems my arguments touching the afternoon sermon were so 
cogent, that your correspondent ‘“* Dubitans” (heretofore “ Ductor 
Dubitantium”) requests me to answer his questions “ On Separation 
from Parochial Communion,” which I can scarcely choose but regret, 
being a person of simple wit, and without al! skill in such matters. 
However, as he applies to me for my opinion, (whether ironically or 
not, it is not for me to say,) I would not willingly lay myself open to 
the charge of lack of courtesy, and will therefore—yet with much hesi- 
tation—state what occurs to me on the subject, though I cannot pre- 
svine to hope that this letter will be so satisfactory or convincing as 
my former one. 

The questions are—Il. What conduct may be considered so “ vicious 
and scandalous” as to justify separation from parochial communion ;” 
and, 2. “ Whether, in the case of unsound doctrine, it is not a lesser 
evil to go quietly to a neighbouring church than to... test the preach- 
ing of their minister by Scripture ; and if judged heretical, guard their 
children and dependents (as in duty bound) against the poison, by dis- 
tinctly pointing out in what it differs from sound, wholesome food.” 

1, Now, to my mind, the first of these questions does not present 
any difficulty, for I maintain that no conduct in the minister is sufli- 
ciently “ vicious and scandalous” to justify a separation from his com- 
munion, seeing, in his ministerial acts, the private character of Mr. A. 
or Mr. b. is merged in his public character of minister of Christ, the 
private conduct, of course, having nothing to do with the validity of 
his acts. And I think that if we admit the principle of character 
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being a valid objection against attending upon a clergyman’s minis- 
tration, we shall inevitably be soon brought to sanction the practice so 
prevalent in these days, of men running after popular preachers, 
without any regard as to whether they have the charge of their souls 
orno. For the transition is easy from a “scandalous” minister to an 
indifferent one, (thinking more of his pleasures than his flock ;) thence 
to an easy kind of man, rather well-disposed than otherwise; thence 
to a worthy good man without gifts ; and thence to a “ godly minister,” 
or popular preacher. And I can imagine some persons, such as 
those represented by Mr. Hopkins in Mr. Paget’s “Tales of the - 
Village,’ would justify themselves in separating from the communion 
of any clergyman (calling the best of them, perhaps, ‘dumb dogs”) 
but those of the last description. ‘The fact of there being a Judas 
among the apostles seems to me full of instruction. 

2. ‘The second question isa much more difficult one. It embraces 
two cases ; for it may happen that the church where the unsound doc- 
trine is taught is the only one accessible; and then the choice lies be- 
tween mischievous teaching and none at all. But few, | think, would 
regard it right to forsake public worship altogether on account of the 
nature of the doctrine which they would hear when they attended. [am 
disposed to imagine they would think they were at any rate performing 
a duty (to say the least) by frequenting God's house; and they would 
perform an act of faith in looking for a blessing. And will not the 
same principle apply when there és another church at hand where 
sound doctrine is taught? May they not be performing a greater act 
of faith in attending their own church, trusting that no harm will come 
of it? Such, at any rate, 1 think, would be my practice under the 
circumstances—resorting to my parish church—and if convinced, or 
strongly suspecting that the instruction imparted was erroneous, pray- 
ing to God that he would guide the minister into the way of truth. 

lam inclined to imagine no circumstances can justify separation 
from communion but want of church room; and this, I think, can 
scarcely be called separation, which implies something schismatical. 

Apologizing for sending these crude remarks, I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, L. pe R., 


I should be glad if some of your correspondents would take up the 
rubric about giving notice of the communion alluded to by your corre- 
spondent “ G.S.” in the P.S. to his letter, p.348, (March Number.) 
It is almost the only rubric which presents any difficulty. 


ON THE NEW CHURCH IN CLITHEROE., 


Mr. Enrror,—In my remarks on the present state and future prospects 
of the church, in your last Magazine, I have said that the Pastoral 
Aid Society had made a grant for the employment of a curate at the 
new church in Clitheroe, of which the master of the grammar school is 
incumbent. ‘Though I was told so on what I considered sufficient 
authority, and from my personal knowledge of the circumstances of 
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the case did not think it could be otherwise, I have since been jy. 
formed that such is not the fact. You will therefore oblige me py 
inserting this in your forthcoming Number, as that gentleman might 
justly consider himself wronged by the statement. 
I am yours, respectfully, TuHeta LANCASTRIENSIs. 


ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING, 


at Sir, — Your correspondent “ G.S.” in your March Number, has stated 
a correctly enough the order of Morning Prayer, as regards the Com- 
munion Service, 

But as he has given a side-cut at the practice of delivering what js 
called an extempore sermon, perhaps you will insert the following 
short remarks upon the argument he uses against it. 

[ am not about to enter into a defence of the practice of extempore 
preaching. But if it must be opposed, let it be on fair ground, and 
with solid argument. © The part of “G.S.’s” letter to which I refer, 
is as follows :—“ After the Nicene Creed has been ‘said or sung,’ the 
curate should in his surplice, from the pulpit, read a ‘sermon or 
a homily.’ 1 say read, for as he cannot deliver an extempore homily, 
het so neither is there any warrant for an extempore sermon.” To be 
+i consistent, your correspondent ought to object to the reading of a ser- 
mon composed by the minister. 

The argument is surely just as strong against this, as against the 

delivery of an extempore sermon ; for as he cannot deliver a homily 
composed by himself, so neither is there any warrant for the delivery of 
a sermon composed by himself. But further, the argument is of as 
much force against the delivery or reading of a sermon at all—for as 
he is not to read a homily which is not set forth by authority, so 
neither is there any warrant for reading a sermon not set forth by 
authority ; but there are no sermons set forth by authority, therefore 
none are to be read—but the rubric directs that one should be read, 
or, in other words, the rubric directs that to be done which cannot 
be done. This is surely absurd. 
a So much for “G, S.’s” argument as it stands. But on reference to 
the rubric, we do not find one word about reading either homily or 
sermon: it simply says, “ Then shall follow the Sermon, or one of 
the homilies already set forth, or hereafter to be set forth, by authority.” 
So that ¢his rubric leaves the minister at liberty to deliver as he pleases, 
either sermon or homily, provided always that the latter is delivered 
verbatim as set forth. 

But if we turn to the rubric which follows the gospel in the “ Form 
of Prayer, &c. for the 30th of January,” we see the distinction clearly 
made between the reading of the homily and the preaching of the 
sermon. I do not say that a sermon which is read is not preached, 

but I do say that a sermon may be preached which is not read, and 
4 there is nothing in this rubric against the delivery of an extempore 

4 sermon. The rubric to which I refer is this—“ After the Nicene 
Creed shall be read, instead of the sermon for that day, the first and 
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second part of the homily against disobedience and wilful rebellion, 
set forth by authority, or the minister sha// preach a sermon of his own 
composing upon the same argument.” Hoping that “ G.S.” will see 
that there is nothing in the rubric against the delivery of an extem- 
pore sermon, | 

I remain, your obedient servant, L. X.Q. 


ON SEPARATION FROM PAROCHIAL COMMUNION, 


Sir,—In reference to “Separation from Parochial Communion,” as 
touched upon by one of your correspondents in the December Num- 
ber of the British Magazine, may it not be asked, whether there is 
any case, short of apostasy or dereliction of duty by the church itself, 
that can justify it? As to the two causes allowed by Sherlock—viz., 
the case of “a vicious and scandalous minister,”’ and “the want of 
accommodation in the parish church,’—the proper remedy for the first 
is, not to separate oneself, which would be to commit a new offence, 
and give occasion of scandal to others, but to have the evil abated by 
the reformation or removal of the offender ; and for that purpose there 
are rulers over us, who are bound to see that “ all things be done unto 
edifying,” as well by removing scandal as by encouraging what is 
good. ‘The remedy for the second is, to use every exertion to get the 
want supplied; and till that can be effected, sanction might be ob- 
tained from the appointed minister for attendance on the ministry of 
another, while communion might still be maintained by the use of 
the holy sacraments in the parish church, re 

As to the case of unsound doctrine, there is the same remedy, if 
the charge can be substantiated, as for vicious and scandalous con- 
versation; but it may be questioned whether the hearers are always 
the fittest judges, and whether they are not often disposed to deem a 
doctrine unsound because it is unpalatable. ‘There would be less ten- 
dency, however, to separate on this account, if things could be made 
to revert to their proper order, God's house is “the house of prayer,” 
and prayer offered up by the broken spirit and the contrite heart, with 
thanksgiving and praise for God’s mercies, are the chief objects of 
public worship; for which, as well as for confession of faith, and for 
instruction out of God’s own word, (as in the Psalms and Lessons, 
the Epistles and Gospels,) our church provides most effectually, inde- 
pendent of the teaching of the individual minister. Let there be a due 
value for the instruction of the church itself, as provided for in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and there will soon be a larger increase of 
real piety; our minds and affections will be, more directed to our one 
Lord and Master; there will be more glory to God on high, more 
peace on earth, more good-will towards men; nor will preaching 
thereby lose any of its efficacy, but will come with tenfold force, as 
upon minds prepared to receive the word, not only with gladness, but 
with singleness of heart. 

[ am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A Cornisu CuratTr, 

Vou. XIX.—May, 1841. lp 
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ON THE CANONS OF 1604. 


Mr. Eviror,—Can any of your numerous readers inform me if the 
Ecclesiastical Canons of King James the First (A.p. 1604) be still in 
force; and, if in force, on what occasions they are signed by the clergy 7 
for no mention is made of the canons in the rubries of the Ordination 
Services as published either by the Queen’s printer or the two Uni. 
versities. Yet do Ll infer that King James's canons are still in force, 
from the fact of their occasional publication by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

If any church canons be now binding upon the clergy, it must be 
those above-mentioned, the canons of Charles the First havi ing been 
specially repealed by the Act of Uniformity, passed after the restoration 
of King Charles the Second. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, SCRUTATOR. 


NS 


ON JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Sin,—It has often occurred to me in reading the various long and 
conflicting statements of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, of 
which many have appeared in your Magazine, and in which each 
writer finds something to blame in the statements of all others, and 
brings forward some explanation or illustration of his own, which, as 
he considers, is to render this intricate subject,‘as it is called, more 
clear and intelligible ; it has often, | say, occurred to me on these oc- 
casions as singular, that it should never seem to strike the writers, 
that, if the Gospel be addressed to the poor and unlearned, and if 
Justification by Faith be that fundamental doctrine which it is neces- 
sary that all should receive and act upon in order to their salvation, 
it is strange that it should be so very intricate and abstruse as to 
require volumes to explain it, and that new explanations should be 
continually brought forward, and the subject still remain as much in 
dispute as ever. Surely, | he ave thought, either Justification by Faith 
is not the vital doctrine which I have supposed it to be, or it must be 
capable of a more simple statement. On these occasions I have 
always turned with satisfaction to the statements of our church, which 
are so plain that the most unlearned person can understand them, 50 
short that he can easily retain them, and at the same time so full and 
comprehensive as to include ev erything which is necessary for us to 
know, and believe, and do. Let any man be céntented to hold the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith as stated in our 11th Article, and 
more fully explained in the homily there referred to, and he need not 
perplex himself with attempts to penetrate deeper into its mysteries. 
He will there see how salvation is entirely of the free grace ‘of God, 
and through the alone merits of Christ, and yet that he must work out 
his own salvation with fear and trembling. He will then learn why 
he can be justified no other way but by Faith only, and yet that this 
faith does not exclude, but necessarily includes baptism as the instru- 
ment whereby God first conveys jus stification to us, and e very good and 
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holy work as the nece ssary ev idences of our faith, and means of our 
continuing in a state of justification, This sure ly is enough for any 
man to know and believe; and if he acts according to this aera dge, 
who amongst Christians will doubt that he will most certainly attain 
that which he seeks ? 


I an, Sir, yours, &e., H. A. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S VISITATION OF THE DEAN AND 
CHAPTER—THE DEPRIVATION OF THE DEAN, 


Tus readers of the British Magazine will doubtless have acquired 
some information respecting this important event from the various 
newspapers In which the details have appeared ; but its results affect 
the welfare of the church too deeply to allow it to pass by without a 
full and connected account of all the proceedings. 

* His grace, on opening the inquiry into certain disagreements and 
distractions which have lately impeded the business of the dean and 
chapter, alluded to its immediate cause. The late fire, which de- 
stroyed the nave and the south-west tower in May, 1840, occasioned 
an appeal to the public for funds to carry on the hecessary repairs. 
This appeal produc ed a corresponding desire to know the state of the 
fubric funds of the minster, and the various conilicting statements in- 
duced his grace to summon a “ general chapter,” and to issue such 
official « Articles of Inquiry” as might elicit the answers needed, and 
further the interests of the cathedral for the future, Accordingly, on 
Jan. Isth, 1841, the archbishop opened the Visitation. He was at- 
tended by Dr. Phillimore as his commissary, by the dean, the four 
archdeacons, the canons residentiary, and the remaining prebendaries. 
The dean first protested against Dr. Puillimore sitting as assessor, and 
the protest was recorded. ‘The ground of protest was, that he had 
previously given a professional opinion on the case about to be sub- 
mitted to him. As this statement was not borne out by any conclu- 
‘ive facts, the objection was overruled, and the arch! shop proceeded 
to ad ‘wore the chapter in the presene e of the public, and concluded by 
furnishing every member of the chapter with the following 
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* ARTICLES OF INQUIRY, 


** Delivered by the Archbishop to the various members of the Chapter, and on which their 
answers were required, 


“1. Whether is divine service duly and reverently performed in your church, 
without alteration, addition, or diminution, according to the laws and statutes of the 
realm, and according to the canons of the church and the Rubric of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, by law established ; and if not, who tis in fault? 

“2. W hat progress has been made in the repairs of the fabric of your church since 
the late calamitous fire? What is the amount of the sum belonging to the fabric 
Which can be immediately appropriated to the repairs of the same? 
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‘3, Have any of the bells, lead, iron, or other materials which were damaged by 
the fires, been sold; and if sold, for what sum? [lave the proceeds arising from any 
such sale been applied to the reparation of the fabric ; and if not, in whose hauds does 
the custody of them remain! 

“4, What lands and tenements have you belonging to the fabric of your church - 
what is the value of them; and what is the yearly reserved rent respectively ! 
= your knowledge. 

What leases have been made of your fabric lands, and have the fines received 
rie ae same been duly ex pended on the fabric of the church, and to no other use: 
or are they reserved and kept in the manner prescribed by your statute? Declar, 
your knowledge berein, and whether all the monies and rents belonging to the fabric 
have been properly brought to account and held by the chapter clerk for the use of 
the church ? 

‘© 6. To what extent have the acts for the improvements in the Minster Yard. 
namely, the 54th George ILI, and 6th George IV. been carried into effect? What 
agreements bave been entered into between the dean and chapter on bebalf of the 
fabric, and the dean in furtherance of those acts? What was the nature of the 
agreement of the 22nd July, 1828? Who were parties to that agreement, and by 
whom was that agreement signed? Are the acts for the improvement of the Minster 
Yard adequate to their object, and capable of being carried into full effect, or is it 
expedient and advisable that resort should again be bad to the legislature to bring the 
affairs of the dean and chapter, and the fabric, to a complete and satisfactory arrange. 
ment? 

“7, Whether do you, the dean and chapter, make your capitular acts in your 
Chapter-house, and are they duly registered and observed? Is your common seal 
kept according to the statute in that case made and provided, and bow do you audit 
the accounts of your rents and revenues? 

“8, Are all negotiations for renewals, agreements for leases, and all contracts for 
the purchase or alienation of property duly “treated of and settled in chapter ! 

“Yo Plow, and under wh: it formalities, and under what safeguards, are orders for 
work and agreements for expenditure made by vou, and on what authority are vour 
bills on the “dean and chapter's, and on the fabric accounts, liquidated ? Are all such 
accounts duly entered in a book and regularly audited, and by whom are they 
audited? 

** 10. Are the fines and rents of your common estates, and of the fabric estates, re- 
ceived by the chapter clerk, and are legal discharges given by him for the same ! 

“11, Do you, the dean and chapter, duly hold - vour said chapters? Do you give 
sufficient notice beforehand of the holding of such chapters? Has there been any 
let or impediment interposed to the holding of chapters? Declare your knowledge. 

“12. Has any exclusive power or paramount authority been claimed or exercised 
by the dean, or any other of the residentiaries, either in the transaction of the business 
of the chapter, or over the members of the chapter? 

“15, Is the library belonging to vour said church carefully superintended and 
kept in good order? To whom is the custody of it confided ? Have all the resi- 
dentiaries and other members of the chapter free access to the same, and whe have 
keys of the said library ? 

“44, Are the records and muniments belonging to the dean and chapter deposited 
in a convenient place, and preserved from dust and damp, kept in good order, and 
carefully and methodically arranged ? 

* 15. Have you, the residentiaries, duly kept residence for the term prescribed by 
the statutes? if not, state the grounds on which such residence, or any portion of 
the term of such residence, has been omitted, whether it has been through sickness 
or any other urgent cause, and state whether ‘during the period of such omission (if 
any such has occurred) any other member of the chapter has regularly attended the 
performance of divine service in the stead, and on the behalf of, the residentiary 
aforesaid, 

“©16. What change bas of late years taken place with respect to the canonical 
houses? In what house or houses is the residence of the dean and canons respectively 
now kept? Does the dean always reside in the deanery, and does the residentiary 
always reside in a canonical house ¢ 

“17, Are you, the dean and chapter, feoffees, in trust for any schools, hospital, 0 
any other pious foundation! What manors, lands, or tenements, belong to ro 
and every of them respectively, and of what vearly value? What leases are there 
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of the same—when, and by whom, and for what term of years or lives granted ? 
What fines on the last renewals of those leases were received, and by whom? How 
have they been employed, or in whose bands do they now remain? Are the houses 
and edifices thereunto belonging kept in good repair ? 

«148. Are the children in the schools belonging to the dean and chapter diligently 
taught and instructed? Do the schoolmasters catechise the scholars and instruct 
them otherwise in the principles of religion ; and are the houses, lodgings, and build- 
ings, belonging to the said schools, or school, duly used and employed, according to 
the intention of their founders? 

«19, Are the, chancels of the churches and chapels belonging to the dean and 
chapter, and the other members of your body, in good and sufficient repair? 

20. Is the rota of preaching enjoined by Archbishop Holgate to the prebendaries 
and other dignitaries in your church still in use and observance? If not, how has 
the arrangement of turns of preaching been altered, and in what way will the existing 
practice be affected by the existing statute, 3rd and 4th Victoria, c. 113. 

** Jan, 18, 1841. “ E. Esor,.” 


On the following day, the court was transferred from the Chapter 
House to the Ecclesiastical Court, and the learned civilian took his 
seat as judge of the court. The clergy connected with the Minster 
assembled as before, when the commissary opened the business by a 
speech, in which he vindicated the authority of the archbishop as 
risitor of the dean and chapter. On previous occasions, similar visita- 
tions had been held under Archbishops Dolben, Frewen, Sterne, and 
Dawes; and although their authority had been appealed against, the 
higher courts had always confirmed it. Answers were then put in to 
some of the Articles of Inquiry. Archdeacon Corbett, in the name of 
the archdeacons generally, objected to the omission of weekly sacra- 
ments at the Minster. Reasons were given why they had been dis- 
continued, and their restoration was strongly recommended, Other 
business was deferred, till on the following day the dean announced 
that an amicable arrangement had taken place respecting the disputed 
management of the common funds. He reported to the court, that a 
bond had been entered into between “the dean” and “ the dean and 
chapter” of €10,000, by which it was agreed to submit disputed points 
to Sir William Follett, and to abide by his decision. Before the 
chapter separated, the dean informed the members that he had never 
contemplated any opposition to the archbishop as their visitor; after 
which the court was adjourned to February 25th. As some dis- 
cussion has occurred on the supposed exclusion of the public, it 
is necessary to inform every reader, that on the first and on the 
third days, the public were admitted freely; but on the second, 
tickets were issued by the archbishop, in consequence of the build- 
ing in which the Court was held being exceedingly confined, On 
the appointed day, the Court assembled, as before, with the excep- 
tion of the dean, on whose absence the commissary commented very 
strongly, The senior residentiary canon announced that the arbitra- 
tion had hitherto failed, as Sir William Follett had reason to fear that 
he did not possess the confidence of the dean, ‘The following injune- 
tions were issued, and the canon in residence read the answer to 
the nineteenth article of inquiry which follows them :— 
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* INJUNCTIONS. 


‘€ Injunctions made and given the 22nd day of February, in the year of our Lord God 1, 1841. 
by us, Edward, by ‘God’ s Providence Lord Arc hhishop of York, Primate of England 
and Metropolitan, unto the Dean and Chapter, and Canons of our Cathedral and 
Metropolitan Church of St. Peter's, in York, 


‘*Imprimis, We ordain and enjoin that the Holy Communion be celebrated in the 
cathedral and metropolitan church of York, on all the great festivals of the church, 
for which proper prefaces are appointed, and on every Sunday, in compliance with 
the directions set in the rubrics of the Book of Common Praver. 

**2, The dean is head of the chapter, but we ordain and enjoin that he has no power 
of his own mere authority to exercise any paramount or exclusive jurisdiction over 
the other residentiary members of the chapter, or to declare any such residentiory 
to be deprived of his functions, or to direct anv such residentiary to be excluded 
from ingress into the nave or any other part of the cathedral, 

‘3, ‘The dean is in virtue of his office president of the chapter, whensoever he shal! 
be present at achapter duly convened and capitularly congregated, but he is never. 
theless only primus inter pares, and in all such capitular meetings he bas only 
one vote, and the decision of the majority is binding upon the whole corporate 
body. 

“4, Whether the _— be present or not (provided the deanery be full) when the 
chapter is duly convened and capitularly congregated, the decision of the majority is 
binding on the whole corporate body. 

“>. Phat itis competent toa chapter, duly convened and capitularly congregated, 
to order the corpor: ite seal to be affixed to leases or any other grants of corporation 
property, without the concurrence of the dean, 

‘*G, That the dean’s individual concurrence is not essential to the validity of any 
capitular act, except the act be a judicial one, such, for instance, as the contirmatioa 
of a bishop’s lease, 

‘*7. Phat the chapter seal shall not be affixed to any deed or instrument whatso- 
ever, except in the actual presence of three members of the chapter. 

“8. That all acts to which the chapter seal shall be affixed shall be delivered to the 
chapter clerk for registration, and be duly registered by him in the muniment book 
of the chapter. 

“9, That in conformity with the ancient statutes in this case made and provided, 
there shall be always three locks and three keys to the chest in which the chapter 
seal is kept, one key to be in the custody of the dean when present, and the two 
others respectively in the custody of two of the canons residentiary ; and we ordain 
and enjoin that the three keys aforesaid shall never be in the custody of the dean 
alone, orof any one re ‘sidentiary canon, but that the said three keys shall ae ays be 
in the custody of three several persons, and that during the absence of the dean, or 
either of the said residentiary canons, the custody of the keys shall be deposited 
with the chapter clerk, or transferred to any other ‘of the canons, according to his 
seniority, not having the custody of another key. 

“10, Poe dean may, if he think fit, give his proxy to any residentiary canon of the 
chapter during his necessary absence from bis duties in York. 

“11. Phat the senior canon ia residence has only one vote in any meeting of chap- 
ter which may be duly convened and capitularly congregated during the absence of 
the dean. 

“12, That except in cases of emergency three days’ previous notice shall be given 
for all meetings of the chapter, 

“13. That all notices for the meeting of chapters sball issue through the chapter 
clerk at the requisition of the dean, or, in the absence of the dean, of the canon in 
residence; but it the dean or the canon in residence, as the case may happen, shall 
refuse to call a chapter to be summoned when applied to for that purpose, a chapter 
may be convened at the requisition of any two residentiary canons, such requisition 
having been previously lodged in the registry of the dean and chapter. 

“14, That quarterly meetings of the ch: ipter shall be holden on the first Wednes- 
day in January, ap ril, July, and October, in ev ery year, at which meetings only, 
or at meetings a journe d therefrom, all agreements and contracts respec ting rents 
or fines, sales, purchases, alienations, exchange, or commutations pertaining to the 

property of the dean and chapter, and of the fabric re spectively, shall be discussed, 
als red, and determined, 
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«15, All orders for expenditure exceeding £20, and all orders for the payment 
of bills shall issue trom the quarterly chapters provided for in the last injunction, or 
at adjouraments from such quarterly meetings, or from chapters to which all the 
vesidentiary members of the chapter and all canons, who in the sense and meaning 
of the statute of Henry the Hight, may happen to be in Y ork (etiam non residen- 
tiarti qui tane in civitate nostra Eborem adesse contigerit) sball have been sum- 
moned at three days’ notice, which notice shall set forth the expenditure or pay- 
ments proposed to be made, and the other business to be transacted at such meeting 
of the chapter. 

«46. The chapter clerk shall collect half-yearly, viz., in the commencement of 
Jone and December, all outstanding accounts, and present them for examination 
previous to the audit, to two members of the chapter, appotated tor that purpose at 
a previous meeting ot the chapter, and such accounts shall be submitted for a final 
audit to the chapter at their fixed quarterly meetings next ensuing, 

“47. No monies shall be received by the dean, or any other members of the 
chapter, on account of the dean and chapter, but all such payments Shall be made 
to the chapterclerk, who in virtue of his oflice, is authorized to give legal discharges 
for the same. 

“19, No appointments of minor canons, songmen, choristers, or other persons 
oficially in the cathedral, or in the school under the superintendence of the dean and 
chapter shall be made, except at chapters duly convened and capitularly con- 
eregated, at which not less than three members of the corporate body sball be 
resent. 

“19, Whereas irregularities seem to have grown up in the chapter with respect 
to residence, which irregularities have been suffered to pass without either notice or 
objection till the fit and proper ume tor the investigation of them has gone by. We 
ordain and enjoin that henceforth and for the future each residentiary shall keep 
residence for the space of three calendar mouths in each year, unless he be pre- 
vented from so doing by sickness or any urgent cause, 

“90, That provided any residentiary be preveuted from attending divine service 
in the cathedral for several days during the time of his residence, by sickness or by 
any other urgent cause, in such case it may be lawful for him to provide a proxy 
out of the residentiaries or canons of the said cathedral to attend divine service in 
his stead. 

‘“o1, That in the event of any residentiary being prevented from keeping or 
completing his residence in the residence-house, by sickness or any urgent cause, 
the same shall be notified to a chapter duly convened and capitularly congregated ; 
and if the cause of absence be substantiated, and a proxy out of the residentiaries 
or canons be appointed to keep or complete a residence in the stead of the residen- 
tiary thus prevented, the same shall be sanctioned and approved of by the chapter, 
und duly entered in their muniment book, 

“v9 That in the event of any residentiary failing to complete his residence, and 
to provide himself with a proxy out of the resideutiaries or canons of the cathedral, 
such residentiary shall not be entitled to the profits, perquisites, or emoluments 
accruing from his place and office for the vear in which he has so fatled to reside or 
to complete his residence, but such profits, perquisites, and emoluments, shall be 
paid to the treasurer of St. Peter’s for the benefit of the tabric fund of the cathe- 
dral, such forfeiture, however, not to accrue in cases of necessity approved of by the 
visitor, 

“#5, We ordain and enjoin that the dean shall keep residence in the new deanery 
house, and that henceforth and for the future such new deanery house shall be deemed 
and taken to be the bouse of the dean for all purposes of residence, 

“vd. We ordain and enjoin that the dean shall protest his residence every year in 
the same manner as the other residentiaries, and shall observe and complete the 
same during the period tor which be bas so protested. 

“25. That when the dean is at residence, oue of the residentiaries sball always 
reside at the same time. 

“26. That all the residentiaries except the dean shall successively and separately 
keep residence in the new residentiary house, which we ordain and enjoin shall 
henceforth and for the future be deemed and taken to be the house of all residen- 
liary canons respectively for all purposes of residence, 

‘27. That in observance of ancient usage, one of the vicars choral shall be ap- 
pointed to fill the office of librarian of the chapter library, and that such appoint. 
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ment shall always be made at a chapter meeting duly convened and capitularly 
congregated, at which not less than three members of the corporate body shall he 
present. 

‘¢28. That no appropriation of the funds belonging to the chapter library shal] be 
made except at a chapter meeting duly convened and capitularly congregated 
at which meeting not less than three members of the body corporate shall be 
present. 

“29, That rules and regulations for the due management and augmentation of the 
chapter library, and for such an extensive use of the books as may be consistent 
with their safe custody and careful preservation, shall be drawn up at a chapter 
meeting duly convened and capitularly congregated, at which not less than three 
members of the corporate body shall be present, and that such rules and regulations 
sball be inscribed in the muniment book of the chapter. | 

«30, Lastly, we enjoin and order that you register or cause to be registered truly 
and faithfully these our injunctions in your registry. 

* In witness of all and singular the premises we have hereunto set our hand and 
archiepiscopal seal the day and year above written. 


“FE. Eror.” 


STATEMENT OP REV. CANON DIXON, 


‘« The following circumstances are on the present occasion offered to the notice of 
the assessor of the Archbishop as coming strictly under his grace’s control as visitor 
of the metropolitan church of St. Peter's, at York. It is presumed that any irre. 
gular proceedings connected with the dependencies of the cathedral at York come 
under bis grace’s cognizance in that character. Among those dependencies are 
numerous benefices in the diocese which are exempt from bis grace’s ordinary au. 
thority, of which the very rev. the dean is patron as well as ordinary. ‘These pre- 
ferments, it has been understood, he is in the habit of disposing of for pecuniary 
considerations. ‘This practice, it is believed, the dean has openly avowed and de. 
fended. But that it is completely subversive of the principles on which the disposal 
of preferments is entrusted to ecclesiastical patrons need scarcely be observed, and 
it is now expressly forbidden by the legislature. It is unnecessary, therefore, to 
ask for his grace’s opinion on the practice in general ; but there are certain circum- 
stances to which it bas led, which it seems to be my duty, as the canon in residence, 
to mention on the present occasion. Ist. Several of those livings were voidable, but 
not void, when the dean’s presentee was appointed to them. It is submitted to bis 
grace’s consideration whether a voidable living, held by a person whose interest in 
itis liable to be determined at the will of the patron, is in such a sense full as that 
the next presentation can be sold without subjecting the seller to the penalties of 
simony. If it be ruled that such a benefice cannot be sold, bis grace is requested 
to consider whether he will take any steps to inquire if this contingency occurred 
in the case of the living of Kilnwick Percy, or Pocklington, the next presentations 
to which were offered for sale in the spring of last year to a gentleman resident in 
York, for #1500. Many other appointments made by the dean during the last few 
years would tall under the same bead of inquiry. @ndly. Subsequently to the cathe- 
dral act of last session of 3rd and 4th Vic. c. 113, by which the sale of preferments 
by ecclesiastical patrons was subjected to punisiment as a misdemeanour, the Dean 
of York presented a clerk to the perpetual curacy of Fangfoss-cum-Barnby. When 
this gentleman appeared before the dean's commissioner, and the oath against simony 
was put to him, he demurred taking it, alleging that 1t was not usual to put the oath 
in the case of being licensed toa perpetual curacy. As the dean’s commissioner, 
the then canon in residence, persisted in requiring the oath, the dean’s presentee 
retired without his licence, It is not imputed to this gentleman (the Rev. R. Tay- 
lor, at present perpetual curate of Fangfoss) that he had made any simonical con- 
tract, for he appeared some time after and swore that he had not done so; but it is 
referred to his grace to know whether any inquiry should be made as to the grounds 
on which Mr. Taylor at first declined the oath, and whether there be reason to sup- 
pose that some sum of money (though in a manner not simonical) accrued to the 
patron of the benetice. Should such prove to be the case, the patron has clearly 
subjected himself to punishment for amisdemeanour, and it is for his grace as visitor 
to consider what grounds there may be for instituting an inquiry. However painful 
it may be for members of the chapter to notice such charges against their brethren, 
it seems the kindest course towards the accused where they are innocent ; and on the 
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contrary supposition, it seems a plain duty towards the church to bring such sub- 
jects before the notice of those who have authorities to pronounce upon them.” 

This answer having been communicated to the commissary in 
writing a few days previously to the sitting of the Court, he had sent 
a copy to the dean, at his residence, in Somersetshire. On_ this 
answer the charge of simony, which led to the deprivation of the dean, 
was founded, and as the delay in putting in this reply has been the 
subject of comment, it should be known that the reply was sent in 
immediately the reverend canon came into residence, which happened 
only a few days before the re-opening of the court. 

No business of importance was transacted, owing to the dean’s 
absence, and on the next day the court was adjourned to March 23rd, 
after a “‘monition’”’ had been read to enforce the dean's attendance. 

March 23rd.—The Court having been opened by the commissary, 
the dean made frequent interruptions to the course pursued. He 
objected to the authority of both the archbishop and the assessor, and 
considered himself as authorized to direct the course of proceeding. 
He wished to address the chapter before the charge brought forward 
by the reverend canon was considered, and interrupted the commis- 
sary repeatedly, with the determination to obtain a hearing. He was 
at length pronounced “in contempt ;” and this haying been done, 
he retired. It is presumed that he was advised to pursue this course, 
as the best means of hereafter putting the validity of the Court to the 
test. The charge above-mentioned was next considered; evidence 
was given from various country gentlemen, and two parties, who were 
agents for the dean in the sale of livings, from which it plainly 
appeared that a traffic had for some years been carried on, con- 
cerning various cures in the patronage of the dean. It will be quite 
unnecessary to give this evidence in detail; much that was very 
painful to a right-minded churchman was elicited by the senior advo- 
cate of the court, who examined the witnesses. The avowal of the 
very reverend dignitary himself is contained in the two following 
letters, which have already appeared in the public newspapers, and 
the originals of which, in the hand-writing of the author, were brought 
forward publicly :-— 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER PUBLISHED BY THE DEAN iN THE YORK HERALD OF MAKCH 6, 
ADDRESSED TO DR. PHILLIMORE:-— 


‘Sin,—You were so good as to communicate to me an attack made upon me by 
Mr. Dixon, in his answers to the archbishop’s queries—an attack of which I should 
never have had a suspicion, but for your obliging communication. ‘The archbishop’s 
question was to this effect—‘ Are the chancels of the churches belonging to the dean 
and chapter in good repair.’ Answer—‘The livings in the dean’s patronage are 
usually sold ; but whether any portion of the purchase-money has been applied to re-* 
pairs, &c., does not appear.’ Now, an answer so irrelevant to the question was cer- 
tainly not foreseen by me. The fact is this—when I first heard, many years ago, of 
the late bill, commoaly called the Spoliation Bill, whereby the bishops proposed to 
possess themselves of the patronage of all deans, and more especially to injure the 
Dean of York, who alone, of all deans, possessed the peculiar privilege of appointing 
all the residentiaries, I expressed an opinion that to put off the day when these ad- 
vantages should accrue to the bishops, it would be wise to fill all our benefices with 
young lives.’ 

“I declared that I would sell the next presentation of every preferment belonging 
to me for a mere trifle. I sold several presentations, and I would have sold all if | 
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could have found purchasers. Such sales have always been deemed legal; ang 
under the circumstances, I deemed them right. If 1 have mistaken the law, I am 
amenable to the law, and must bow to its penalties. 

“ But I did nothing clandestinely. I told the chapter clerk that I bad sold the 
presentations, and that he might make it known to all the world. It was probably 
owing to my conduct that the clause was introduced into the Act of Parliament lag: 
summer, forbidding such sales in future, and by that very clause indicating their 
prior legality.” 


THE LETTER TO THE CHAPTER CLERK, 


(From the Dean to Mr. Thiselton.) 
“ October, 1840. 


‘ My pear Sin,—When I found that the bishops were plotting to get possession of 
all our preferment, I offered the next presentation of every living I had for sale, 
which was then a legal transaction, and requiring noconcealment. Among other 
sales, | agreed to sell the next presentation of Barmby to Mr. John Singleton 
for a mere trifle, not at the time expecting a vacancy. I am bound, therefore, to 
present his nominee, always premising that such nominee shall produce proper 
testimonials, and take the necessary oaths. 


‘‘ Whether in the case of a curacy the oath may be legally dispensed with, I do 
not know, but neither do I care. 

‘*1f Mr. Taylor has made any improper bargains with Mr. Singleton, he must be 
passed over, and Mr, Singleton must recommend some other person, or let the living 
lapse, 

“I beg that you will make no mysteries of these things; if any one makes in- 
quiries about my private arrangements, you may tell them that if 1 had a hundred 
livings, since the Spoliation Bill was talked of, | resolved to sell them all. 

‘* Yours, always faithfully, Wirrram Cocksuny,.” 
‘*Charles A, Thiselton, Esq., Chapter Clerk, York.” 


The evidence in proof of the charge of selling the next presentation 
to livings occupied the session during two days, and on the third, the 
Rev. Canon Harcourt entered into a very elaborate statement of the 
past condition, and the present state, of the fabric funds. He prayed 
the intervention of the visitor's power to restrain the dean from his 
“reckless” management of the corporate property. Counter-state- 
ments had been previously sent in by the dean, who afterwards con- 
tradicted, by letters in the newspapers, the assertions of the reverend 
canon. The intricate nature of these pecuniary differences will 
doubtless require the interference of the legislature, by a new act of 
parliament. The learned commissary has not yet given any decision 
on these points, and as the visitation is prorogued till the Ith of 
May, the injunctions of the visitor thereon are as yet unknown. 

The inquiry was adjourned till the following week, when, on 
April Ist, the court re-assembled. A barrister appeared on behalf of 
the dean, to shew cause why he should not be pronounced in con- 
tempt, but it was ruled that he could not be heard at that stage of the 
inquiry: as the Rev. Canon Dixon was assisted in examining wit- 
nesses by counsel, it was stated that he might have cross-examined 
witnesses, and replied, had not the sentence of contempt been previously 
pronounced. A few modifications in the injunctions were made, at 
the request of the chapter, and on the following day, the commissary 
proceeded to give the judgment of his grace on the charge laid 
before him, 

The concluding address of the commissary (which will be pub- 
lished with the rest of the case) was fraught with learning and re- 
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seatch. He explained to the chapter the authority of the canon law 
as binding upon the clergy: he quoted the decrees of various ancient 
councils, among which those of Chalcedon and the Lateran were pro- 
minently brought forward ; he referred to precedents in our own eccle- 
sjastical courts, and left upon the minds of the prebendaries no doubt of 
the archbishop’s power to pronounce the extreme sentence of depriva- 
tion. He then summed up the evidence at great length, dwelling espe- 
cially on the proof of agency on the part of two witnesses, and asserting 
that the two letters above quoted, written by the very reverend dig- 
uitary himself, were sufficient to subject him to the severest penalty 
which that court could inflict. As it was necessary that the arch- 
bishop should pronounce sentence in person, the court adjourned to 
the chapter-house, where the public were freely admitted. ‘The pro- 
ceedings had been perfectly open to the public throughout, except on 
the first day, when, through anticipated inconvenience in consequence 
of the small dimensions of the court-house, tickets were thought 
expedient. 
THE ARCHBISHOP S SENTENCE, 


“The Arcunisnor addressed the chapter as follows :— 


“My Rev. Brethren,—Having now, for nearly fifty years, as Bishop of Carlisle 
and archbishop of this province, held a bigh and most responsible situation in the 
church, a situation to which duties no less important than solemn are inseparably at- 
tached, it might be expected that, in the course of so long a period, occasions would 
sometimes arise when, in the faithful and conscientious discharge of my corrective 
authority, | should be required to incur the sacrifice of personal feelings of a very 
painful nature. Such, in fact, has before been the case; but in no former instance 
have those feelings been so painfully and so acutely excited as in the present truly 
afflicting one, and nothing but the strongest sense of the paramount duty I owe to 
the church in general, and to the church of York in particular, could induce me to 
sign the sentence which has now been submitted to me by my learned commissary 
for my approbation, But after a very attentive and careful examination of the evi- 
dence on which that sentence is grounded, | find it unhappily such as to leave no 
doubt that simony has here been committed in its most aggravated form, and that the 
Dean of York has been guilty of one of the gravest ecclesiastical offences, that he has 
been in the practice of disposing of his clerical patronage, not for the purposes for 
which it was entrusted to him, but for lucre ; putting out of question every con- 
sideration of the fitness of the individual whom he bas nominated as patron, and in- 
stituted as ordinary, for the cure of souls. Criminality of this kind, than which the 
canon law scarcely knows any greater, established by legal and convincing proof 
against so high a dignitary of the church, has appeared to me, after the maturest and 
most anxious consideration, to demand a sentence which shall prevent a repetition of 
such practices, mark in the strongest manner the sense which the church entertains 
of them, end remove the dangerous effect of soillanexample, The dean bas neither 
met the charge nor shewn the smallest compunction for the offence ; but, on the con- 
trary, in his letter to the chapter clerk, in October last, declared, and has recently 
repeated the declaration, ‘ that if be bad a hundred livings, he would sell them all,’ 
In such a case, I feel that leniency would be misplaced, or rather, indeed, that it Has 
been rendered impossible ; and therefore, under a deep sense of the responsibility of 
the episcopal office, I consider it to be my bounden duty to pronounce the sentence of 
deprivation upon him from the dignity and privileges of the deanery of York.” 


The deputy-registrar then read the formal sentence of deprivation, which was 
signed by his grace in public. 

“Archdeacon Sruarr Corsert then said:—My lord archbishop, your grace 
having brought to a conclusion this very important inquiry, by the sentence which 
you have just pronounced, I trust that you will allow me to read to you an address 
which bas been putinto my hand, and which is signed by the non-residentiary mem- 
bers of this church. The venerable archdeacon then read the following address :—- 
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“** To his Grace, Edward, Lord Archbishop of York. 


‘* «We, the undersigned, non-residentiary members of the cathedral and metro. 
political church of York, cannot separate without respectfully tendering to your 
grace the assurance of our dutiful attachment and esteem, 

“** We deeply lament the distractions which have so long existed in the chapter, 
and the necessity which has thus, at your advanced age, been laid upon your grace 
of interposing your visitatorial jurisdiction, to inform yourself of their cause, and to 
exercise your legitimate autbority to correct them. 

“© We have beard with unmixed pain and shame the disclosures which have 
transpired during this protracted visitation, and we should be wanting to our own 
sense of duty if we did not place on record our united reprobation of such an abuse 
of ecclesiastical patronage as that which bas come before us, Accustomed as we are 
to regard the cure of souls as the most solemn charge the transmission of which can 
be committed to men, we feel humbled at the reproach which has been brought upon 
the church through so sad and mischievous a perversion of this sacred trust in one 
of her higher dignitaries, 

‘« « That the injunctions consequent on the late investigation, dictated as we be. 
lieve them to have been by a pious and wise regard in your grace to the purity, 
honour, and welfare of the church, may be effective to all the high and holy purposes 
contemplated in their promulgation, is our very fervent desire and prayer ; and in 
offering to your grace our grateful acknowledgments for having instituted this in- 
quiry, we would implore the Great Head of the church that the peaceful course of your 
remaining years may pass without a shade, and brighten with the hope of immortality 
and glory. . 

‘€¢Srvanr Cornett, D.D., Archdeacon of York. 

“* Geonor Wikis, D.D., Archdeacon of Nottingham. 

‘** Henry Joun Toop, Archdeacon of Cleveland, and Prebendary of Husthwaite, 

“* Ronr. J. Wrrnerronce, M.A., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 

“© *Wittram Preston, M.A., Prebendary of Bilton. 

***Jonn Burt, D.D., Prebendary of Feuton (and Canon of Christ Church), by 

autbority, C.M, 

“* Toros, Barnes, M.A., Prebendary of Fridaythorpe. 

“ «Tuomas Hutrron Crort, Prebendary of Stillington. 

“*Cuantes Moscrave, D.D., Prebendary of Givendale, and Archdeacon of 
Craven,’ 

‘*The Ancuntsnor replied. He said,“ Mr, Archdeacon and my Reverend Brethren, 
I thank you sincerely for this very gratifying testimony of your approbation of my 
conduct in the most trying circumstance of my whole episcopal life, ‘To possess the 
confidence and good opinion of my clergy has ever been the dearest wish of my beart, 
and your assurances to me of it, at this present moment, has been a relief to my mind, 
greater than I can possibly express.’ 

‘The visitation was then adjourned till the 14th of May next.” 


It will be unnecessary to make any comments on this visitation, 
which has not yet terminated, and which will doubtless occasion fur- 
ther attention, by being brought before the Queen in Council. As 
there are some points of law which are supposed to be open to objec- 
tion before the highest tribunal in the realm, it seems every way 
desirable that the public should be made thoroughly acquainted with 
every possible argument in favour of the dean. On future occasions, 
this visitation will doubtless become a precedent for others, and it is 


highly desirable that any real errors may be corrected now, and 
avoided in future. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


Tue following prospectus has been for some time in circulation, and 
has led to the formation of the “ Moretr Society,” the rules of which 
will be found annexed :-— 
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“ It is proposed to establish a Society, whose distinguishing characteristic 


shall be its exclusive devotion to the study and practice of the ancient Choral 


Music of the Church. 

« Of the Associations already existing which have something in common 
with that now suggested, the Sacred Harmonic Society of Exeter Hall is too 
large and unwieldy to admit of the performance of music purely choral; and 
besides, that the complement of members is filled up, and the candidates for 
admission are innumerable, the kind of music which is cultivated by this 
Society, and the apparent object of exhibition with which it is executed, are 
distasteful to those who have undertaken to issue this proposal. 

“ Neither do the other Choral Societies, viz., the two Madrigal Clubs, and 
the Sing-Academie (lately instituted), comply with conditions which are felt 
by many to be indispensable to the right performance and appreciation of 
sacred music. The elder Madrigal Society (by whom sacred music is some- 
times performed) is understood to be merely a club of gentlemen who enjoy 
their music at a convivial meeting; and the other two, though differing in 
this respect, are liable to the same objection of mixing together things sacred 
and profane; and thus throw an insuperable obstacle in the way of many who 
on other grounds would be glad to join them. 

“ It is proposed therefore that this inconvenience shall be remedied in the 
Society whose formation is now suggested, and that its members, while they 
enjoy the art of the musician, shall, by the exclusion of the distracting 
influence of secular and convivial music, be enabled to use their enjoyment 
with the reverence which is due to sacred things. 

“The title ‘Morerr Society’ has been proposed, because the word 
‘motett’ expresses less ambiguously than ‘anthem’ the kind and the date of 
the music which the Society is intended to cultivate.” 


In pursuance of this prospectus a Society has been formed, with a 
Committee, consisting of 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester. } Mr. Richardson. 


Rev. W. Dodsworth. Mr. Wood. 
Rev. P. Maitland. . 
Rey. F. Oakeley. Secretaries. 
Rey. C. Page. Rev. G. S. Woodgate. 
Rey. Dr. Penfold. Mr. Dyce. 
Rev. E. H. Thompson. T 
Mr. Bellasis. ee 
Mr. Burns. Rev. T. M. Fallow. 
Mr. Leslie. | Mr. Madox. 

And the following Laws and Rules have been agreed on :— 

LAWS. 


“1. The object of this Society shall be to revive the study and practice of 
the ancient Cuorat Music of the Cuurca, understanding by this term the 
Sacred Compositions of the best Masters down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

“II. The Society shall consist exclusively of Members of the English 
Church, 

RULES. 

“I, Every Member of the Society shall subscribe One Guinea annually ; 
the subscription to be considered due on the second Wednesday of April in 
each year. A payment of Half-a-Guinea shall also be made by each Member 
on admission. 

“II. Ladies shall be eligible as Members. 

“TIL. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Committee, con- 
sisting of twelve Gentlemen, exclusive of Members ex officio. A majority 
shall be Clergymen. 
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“IV. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurers, of the 
Society, shall be Members of the Committee ez officio. 

“V. Any three Members of Committee shall form a quorum. 

“ VI. The Society shall hold a meeting for practice on Monday Evening ip 
each week, or at such other times as may hereafter be determined by the 
Committee. The meetings shall commence at half-past seven o'clock, and 
close at ten. 

“VII. Each Member of the Society shall have the power to introduce one 
Visitor at each meeting. 

“ VIII. A statement of the accounts of the Society shall be printed and 
circulated amongst the Members annually. 

*‘ TX. All vacancies in the Committee, by retirement or otherwise, shall be 
filled up by the Committee for the time being. 

“ X. Every new Member of the Society shall be proposed by two Members, 
and be elected by the Committee, if unanimous. The names of candidates to 
be sent in writing to the Secretaries. 

“XI. It shall be the province of the Secretaries to select the Words and 
Music to be sung at each meeting; and to make such other arrangements re- 
specting the Choir as may be necessary for carrying out the design of the 
Society. 

** XIL. The Committee shall have the power of adding to, or altering the 
Rules, as they shall deem expedient, provided that such additions or alterations 
do not infringe the Laws of the Society.” 


POLYGLOT BIBLE, 


Tue Editor has been requested by Messrs. Samuel Bagster and Sons, 
of Paternoster Row, to make known to his readers that they “ propose 
for consideration the utility and practicability of now publishing a 
complete Polyglot Bible ; embracing all such languages of the Holy 
Scriptures (whether entire or fragmentary), with such critical ad- 
denda, and such grammatical and other apparatus, as may be ap- 
proved and considered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most 
perfect description ; including all that is valuable in the four celebrated 
editions—the Complutensian Polyglot, produced under the patronage 
and at the expense of the Cardinal Ximenes, in six volumes folio, 
1514-7; the Antwerp Polyglot, at the charge of Philip II. of Spain, 
eight volumes folio, 1569-72; the Paris Polyglot, by Le Jaye, in ten 
volumes folio, 1645 ; and the London Polyglot of Brian Walton, pub- 
lished by subscription, in six volumes folio, 1653-7. 

‘«‘ Nearly two centuries have passed since Bishop Walton finished his 
great work. In this long period, much that will add to the value and 
interest of a Polyglot Bible has been brought to light by the researches 
of scholars at home and abroad; and from the liberal readiness with 
which the general erudition of the present day is spent in the public 
service, many advantages may now be secured, which were unknown 
or inaccessible to the learned editors of that and earlier works, and 
seem to distinguish the present as an auspicious and fitting time for the 
arduous undertaking now offered for consideration. 

« That a sound plan may be formed, and a good foundation carefully 
laid for the future enterprise, and to secure the full advantage of the 
ample materials within reach, it is of primary importance to make a 
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‘ise selection of what is really valuable and to be admitted, and to 
discriminate and dispense with all that does not practically bear on the 
important object in view. | - 

« The present address is intended chiefly to solicit the attention and 
advice of scholars, and to request the favour of communications, that 
the publishers may receive the benefit of the suggestions of the learned 
before they attempt to lay down their plan.” 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF RATING 
PROPERTY. 


Sin,—The important alteration made during the last sessions of parliament 
in the law and principle of rating property towards the relief of the poor, 
demands the serious attention of all those classes of the community who are 
still liable to such burdens; but more especially of the owners of tithe rent- 
charges. To illustrate the situation in which the latter now stand is the 
chief object of this letter. 

By the 6th and 7th William IV., c. 71, intituled “ An Act for the Commu- 
tation of Tithes in England and Wales,” passed August 13, 1836, sect. 69, 
it is enacted, “‘ That every rent-charge payable as aforesaid, instead of tithes, 
shall be subject to all parliamentary, parochial and county, and other rates, 
charges, and assessments, in like manner as the tithes commuted for such rent- 
charge have heretofore been subject.” 

By the 6th and 7th William IV., c. 96, intituled ‘“‘An Act to regulate Paro- 
chial Assessments,” passed August 19, 1836, sect. 1, it is enacted, “ That no 
rate for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, shall be allowed by any 
justices, or be of any force, which shall not be made upon an estimate of 
the net annual value of the several hereditaments rated thereunto; that is to 
say, of the rent at which the same might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year, free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and tithe commu- 
tation rent-charge, if any, and deducting therefrom the probable annual 
average cost of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary 
to maintain them in a state to command such rent: provided always that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter or affect the principles 
or different relative liabilities (if any) according to which different kinds of 
hereditaments are now by law rateable.” 

On the 10th of August, 1840, the 3rd and 4th Vict., c. 89, received the 
royal assent, “To exempt, until December 31st, 1841, all stock in trade and 
other persopal property from the liability of being rated to the relief of the 
poor ;”” the preamble of which, referring to the 43rd of Elizabeth, c. 2, and 
the 13th and 14th of Car. II. c. 12, states, that ‘whereas by reason of the 
provisions of the said Acts, it has been held that inhabitants of parishes, 
townships, and villages, as such inhabitants are liable, in respect of their 
ability derived from the profits of stock in trade, and of other property, to 
be taxed for and towards the relief of the poor; and it is expedient to repeal 
the liability of inhabitants as such, to be so taxed: be it therefore enacted, 
&e., that from and after the passing of this Act, it shall not be lawful for 
the overseers of any parish, township, or village, to tax any inhabitant 
thereof, as such inhabitant, in respect of his ability derived from the profits 
of stock in trade, or any other property, for or towards the relief of the 
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poor: provided always that nothing in this Act contained, shall ANY Wise 
affect the liability of any parson or vicar ; or of any occupier of lands, houses 
tithes impropriate, propriations of tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods, 
to be taxed under the provisions of the said Acts for and towards the relief 
of the poor.” 

It appears, then, from the last recited act, that from a.p. 1602 to 1840, the 
only legal mode of assessing property to the relief of the poor was, under the 
43rd of Elizabeth, and in accordance with the principle laid down in that 
statute. It is a remarkable fact, that the equity of that principle had been 
admitted by every writer upon the Poor Laws, during those two hundred and 
thirty-eight years; and the integrity of the statute preserved, by the decisions 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, from Sir Anthony Earlby’s case in 1633, to 
the Watford case in 1840. It cannot be questioned, that in the year 1836, 
when the tithe-owners surrendered their tithes for a rent-charge, that the 
principle of the 43rd of Elizabeth was the only principle of rating property 
towards the relief of the poor, which was recognised by the law of England, 
so that the expression in the 69th section of the Tithe Commutation Act, that 
the rent charge should be rateable “in like manner as the tithes commuted for 
such rent-charge have HERETOFORE been subject,” had a precise and definite 
meaning—namely, that the rent-charge was to remain liable to contribute its 
share of the parochial rates and assessments, according to the proportion 
which it bore to the whole of the rateable property in the parish, in the same 
manner as the tithes were liable to be rated, under the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
The advantages resulting to the owners of tithe rent-charge from this con- 
struction were too obvious to escape notice, and too considerable to be left, 
without a struggle for their removal. The first blow was aimed by the 
Parochial Assessment Act, which passed the House of Commons, but was 
opposed in the House of Lords, where that proviso was added, which has 
since become so celebrated, and which, upon its introduction, was supposed 
to maintain inviolate the public faith with the tithe-owner, and was so inter- 
preted by the Poor Law Commissioners, who were authorized to carry the 
Act into operation ; for in their Instructional Letter on Rating, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1837, they distinctly recognise the proviso, as ‘intended to pre- 
serve to the tithe-owner the benefit of the decision of the case of the King ». 
Joddrell,” and they further state, that ‘as the profits of the farmer will not 
be rated under the Parochial Assessment Act, the tithe-owner would appear 
to be entitled to a deduction proportionate to that profit.” Upon the meeting 
of parliament following the publication of this circular letter, the notorious 
Declaratory Bill of Mr. Shaw Lefevre acd Sir Edward Knatchbull was in- 
troduced, June 15th, 1838, to deprive the tithe-owners of the protection of 
the Tithe Act, and to change the principle of the statute of Elizabeth, which 
the proviso was intended to preserve. This attempt was also unsuccessful, 
and another mode selected for the accomplishment of the same object. In 
the case of the Queen v. Lumsdaine, in 1839, the Attorney-General exerted 
all his powers to prove that the principle and law of the 43rd of Elizabeth 
were no longer to be followed—that they were repealed by the Parochial 
Assessment Act. Sir John fully admitted that until the passing of that law, 
(which, let it be remembered, was after the passing of the Commutation 
Tithe Act,) all the profits derived from stock in trade, and other personal 
property, were liable to contribute in the same proportion as other rateable 
property towards the relief of the poor; but he contended that that liability 
ceased by the 6th and 7th of William IV., c. 96. The Court, however, were 
unanimously against his interpretation, and gave judgment, without calling 
upon the counsel on the other side. Lord Denman, C. J., said, ‘It is con- 
tended that the statute amounts to a declaration that personal property shall 
not be rated; on the contrary, it expressly avoids doing so. ‘The decisions 
on the statute of Elizabeth clearly establish that personal property is rateable. 
These decisions could only be got rid of by words of positive enactment, and 
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as the statute contains no such words, the old law must be taken to prevail 
and continue.” Mr. Justice Patteson said, ‘I agree that it is not a Declara- 
tory Act, to the effect that personal property should not be liable to contribute 
to the rate; nor does it repeal the statute of Elizabeth. ...The object of the 
statute was to effect one uniform mode of rating, and it does not affect the 
rateability of personal property. hen the statute was passed, it was well 
known by the decision of Rex v. Joddrell how the law stood.” —Report of Case by 
W. Hodges, Esq. The next step was to re-try the Joddrell case, and the 
Queen v. Capel is reported to have been selected for that purpose. The judg- 
ment was given onthe 8th of June, 1840, and both parties were disappointed ; 
for, “ What”—say the editors of the “Justice of the Peace”—“ What was 
the result? Why, that they have not decided that question, but have thrown 
the case out of court upon technicalities.”.... And “on the whole, the ques- 
tion whether the farmer’s profits were liable before the Assessment Act 

ed, stands exactly where it did.”—Vol. iv. p. 398. ‘ The case,” says Mr. 
Sbelgus “ did not in any way decide that a farmer, as an inhabitant, may not 
be rated for the profits which he acquires in the use of his visible stock in 
trade.” But to put the matter beyond a doubt, the Attorney-General com- 
pliments the defendant for not bringing that point before the court, and adds, 
“if it had been insisted upon that this species of property was omitted, there 
might have been ground for contending that tithes were overrated ; inasmuch 
as the stock in trade, not of farmers only, but of all inhabitants deriving a profit 
from trade of any kind, ought to have been included, or a proportionate abate- 
ment made.” —Law Journal, p. 66. 

Thus, then, the principle of the 43rd of Elizabeth remained unshaken, and 
the farmer, as well as all other inhabitants, continued liable to contribute 
towards the relief of the poor out of the profits of his stock in trade. 

From the failure of all these attempts against the tithe-owners and others, 
it appeared that nothing but an Act of Parliament could effect the object 
contemplated. A Bill was accordingly introduced, June 18, 1840, (only ten 
days after the decision of the Queen v. Capel,) by the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, “To exempt all Stock in Trade and other Personal Property from 
the liability of being rated towards the Relief of the Poor.” The Bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was thrown out by the House of Lords. The night 
following, however, (the 5th of August,) Lord John Russell introduced a new 
Bill, having the like object. It was read twice that evening, passed the next, 
hurried through the House of Lords in a similar manner, and the royal assent 
obtained on the 10th of August, the day before the prorogation of Parliament. 
When the objects and effects of this measure are considered, together with the 
rapidity with which it was forced into a law, one can hardly imagine it to 
have been the act of a grave and deliberative assembly; or that it is any 


defence to say, that it is only a temporary measure. What has this statute © 


accomplished? By one single enacting clause, passed as I have described, it 
has entirely changed the principle of one of the most important Acts of the 
legislature of this kingdom—a principle which for two hundred and thirty- 
eight years had been recognised as most just and equitable—it has released 
an immense proportion of the profits made by individuals from the liability 
which they were under, by the 43rd of Eliz. to contribute towards the relief 
of the poor, the county, and the highway rates; burdens confessedly of a 
public nature, and, besides increasing the land-owner’s rates, it has thrown 
upon one small class of the community, the tithe-owners, an additional im- 
post of half a million per annum. That this enormous additional demand 
upon the tithe property will be one of the effects of the new principle of 
rating, is admitted by a writer who cannot be suspected of favouring the 
clergy. “The tithe-owner,” he says, ‘“‘stands thus; he knows that he has 
enjoyed this immunity, (by the rating of other property,) amounting to half 
amillion a-year. He is now deprived of it... Has he not, under these 
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circumstances, a claim upon Parliament for some relief ?”—* Justice of the 
Peace,” Vol. iv. p. 393. One of the editors of this journal is W. Eagle, Esq, 
author of one of the best ‘ Treatises on Tithes” and “ A Legal Argument” 
against the clerical tithe-owners. He cannot therefore be taken as their advo. 
cate, nor looked upon as a writer ignorant of the bearings of this important 
measure. Whether the estimate be too high or too low, no one can doubt 
who considers the mass of property exempted by the 3rd and 4th of Victoria 
from the liability to be rated, that the additional burden will be very op. 
pressive. 

In an address from the Society for the Protection of Agriculture, dated 
May, 1840, it is stated that the property of the occupiers of land, amounts to 
six hundred and fifty millions and that the capital embarked in manufacturing 
goods, amounts to two hundred and twenty millions, making together 
the sum of 870,000,0001., yielding yearly, at only 5/. per cent., a profit of 
43,500,0001.,a sum equivalent to the rents arising from the land and the tithe 
rent-charges added together. The whole, then, of this vast sum of forty-three 
millions, five hundred thousand pounds is, by the Act of last sessions, 
entirely exonerated from any further contributions towards the maintenance 
of the poor, the repairs of the highways, and the expenditure of the county 
rate. It is worthy of notice, that the profi/s of only one class of our manu- 
facturers (the cotton) as stated upon the best authority, exceed considerably 
the whole net revenues of all the bishops and deans and chapters, and the whole 
parochial clergy, added together. And when it is considered that these profits 
are created by the labour of one million, five hundred thousand persons during 
health, it does seem to be sadly departing from the old and equitable principle 
that the gainers by the wealth created should be exonerated from contributing 
toward the relief of these very persons when they are no longer serviceable 
through sickness or old age, and that they should then cast them off to be a 
burden upon others. The gross annual income arising to all the different 
classes of the kingdom, is estimated at the enormous sum of upwards of 
four hundred and thirty millions, out of which the landed interest, with the 
titheowners, receive nearly one-eighth; and yet upon these two classes, 
together with the owners of houses and buildings, (producing a rental of 
about 15,000,000/.,) are now thrown the whole burden of the poor, county, 
and highway rates ;—in other words, the property of these classes alone is 
taxed, for the benefit of the public, to the amount of between eight and nine 
millions per annum. It is, however, said, that the landed interest have received 
a compensation for the omission of the profits of trade, by the exemption of 
the profits of farming—that the advantage is mutual. But what becomes of the 
tithe-owner? What can he see in the arrangement but a vast additional burden 

cast upon his property, to supply the deficiencies occasioned by these exemp- 
tions? Nor is this the whole, nor perhaps the worst, feature of his case. As 
compared with the rateable property of others, the tithe-owner’s property is 
naked and defenceless. Every parishioner knows the amount of his rent- 
charge, and the ne¢ amount, at least, will always be inserted in the rate. And 
it must also be remembered, that the clerical tithe-owner never can have a 
voice in making the assessment. That duty is left solely to the church- 
wardens and overseers. Since the publication of the circular of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, in September last, commanding parish officers to assess tithes 
and tithe rent-charges at the nef amount; innumerable examples might be 
brought of ready obedience to the order—to the letter, and beyond the letter ; 
but where will the parish be found in which the land and houses are rated in 
like manner, to the full amount of the rents? I know indeed of several cases 
where the gross amount of the tithe rent-charge is accurately inserted in the 
rate, and where certain deductions are made to bring it to what is called the 
net amount or rateable value; but I have nowhere met with one, where all 
the deductions named in the Poor Law Commissioners’ circular have been 
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made; and I have an example, where the gross rent-charge is inserted as the 
rateable value, and the rate collected on the whole amount awarded by the Com- 
missioners, in lieu of tithes and rates, whilst all the other rateable property in 
the parish is allowed every deduction for ‘‘ usual tenant’s rates, taxes, and 
tithe rent-charge,” and even then, is assessed far below “ the rent at which the 
same might be let for from year to year.” 

As a further illustration of the working of the measure, I would state the 
case of a parish of which I have the copies of two rates made during the 
last year—one upon the old, and the other upon the new, principle—in com- 
pliance with the circular of the Poor Law Commissioners. <A few years ago 
the rates of the parish were settled by valuers appointed by the occupiers and 
the tithe-owner. The assessment was made by taking the value of the land 
at about one-half of the actual rent, and the tithes at one-fourth of the rent 
so taken—the farm houses, and all other houses and buildings, were also 
rated at about half their rental. The assessment so made continued in the 
same proportion for several years. On the 30th of September last, a rate 
was made, as it was said, according to the new principle, in conformity with 
the circular of the Poor Law Commissioners, when the result was, that the 
rates upon the ¢ithes were doubled, and every other property left exactly as it 
had been rated in the former assessment. It will be said, that for such a rating, 
and where the gross tithe rent-charge is assessed, or any other inequality is 
found, there is a remedy by an appeal. I amit that there is an appeal; but 
I deny that the titheowner will find in it a remedy for his grievance; for even 
supposing the court to reduce his assessment, and to order the payment of 
his costs, his extra expenses will generally exceed the sum recovered by the 
reduction; and in all cases, a very large portion of the whole costs of the 
appeal (which are paid out of the rates) will be abstracted from the tithe- 
owner’s pocket as a rate-payer. For once these losses might be borne, but as 
the law now stands, a repetition of the same unjust rating may appear in the 
next assessment, leaving the tithe-owner the option of submitting to the im- 
post, or of resorting again to an annoying and expensive appeal. Those who 
have attended only to the Parochial Assessment Act will say at once, such 
an anticipation is absurd; for all poor rates by that Act must be made at the 
net rent of the houses and land, or they cannot be allowed by the justices. 
The very words of the statute are, that ‘‘no rate for the relief of the poor in 
England and Wales shall be allowed by any justice, or be of any force, which 
shall not be made upon an estimate of the net annual value of the several 
hereditaments rated thereto.” This, doubtless, is what the Act says, and cer- 
tainly looks as if the law contemplated a full and fair rating of the several 
kinds of property then rateable. But the Court of Queen’s Bench, the inter- 
preter of such statutes, has given its decision upon these very words, and jn 
80 doing, has exposed the worthlessness of the protection which they were 
presumed to afford. In June last, an application was made for a mandamus 
to compel Lord Yarborough and other Justices to sign and allow a poor rate. 
It appeared on the argument, that the rate was neither made on the net 
annual value of the several hereditaments, nor in conformity with the sche- 
dule of the Parochial Assessment Act—that the preceding rate, was so de- 
fective in every respect, that the board of guardians had ordered a new rate 
to be made—that a surveyor had been employed to value all the rateable 
property in the parish, and that such order and valuation had been placed in 
the hands of the overseers, to enable them to make the new rate. Those 
gentlemen, however, despised the order, set at nought the valuation, and 
made an accurate transcript of the old rate, with all its errors and irregulari- 
ties, and presented it for allowance. ‘The justices refused, under, as they 
supposed, the authority of the Parochial Assessment Act, which requires the 
net annual value to be the basis of every Poor Rate. This refusal brought 
them before the Queen’s Bench, where the court decided that they were in 
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error—that the justices had no control over the form or rinciple by which 
any rate was made—that whether it was in conformity with, or in Opposition 
to, the provisions and requirements of the Act, made no difference with 

to their duty, | must sign whatever rate was presented for their allowance, 
the remedy was only by appeat. And a very expensive remedy it will be found 
to the clergy, unless, during the next session of parliament, some legislative 
protection can be obtained. By the alteration of the law of Elizabeth, ang 
the introduction of a new principle of rating, their burden from assessments 
is doubled, and by the interpretation of the Parochial Assessment Act, they 
are left entirely within the grasp of the parish officers, whose power in making 
the rates is without control, and who may therefore ruin them by exorbitant 
assessments, or by continued appeals. That the foregoing statement may be 
verified and illustrated by cases of the most unfair rating in every part of the 
kingdom cannot be doubted. | Surely, then, it becomes the duty of the clergy 
to make such cases known, with a view to the removal of the grievance. [f 
they would act as faithful stewards of the property belonging to the church, 
they will immediately seize upon the only advantage which the temporary 
nature of the Act of the last sessions presents, and instantly petition parlia- 
ment that it may not be renewed ; and that in any new enactment which may 
be thought necessary on the subject of rating, the tithe-owner may be pro- 
tected, and an equitable principle of rating adopted. One of the tithe com- 
missioners distinctly contradicts the assertion, that “the titheowners’ grievance 
is imaginary, because profits were seldom rated.” With correct returns from 
all parts of the kingdom before him, he asserts, that practically the principle of 
Elizabeth was followed in rating tithes—that a very common rule was, to 
assess them at one-fifth of the arable, and one-seventh of the grass rental, 
which he considers as favourable as the strict application of the Joddrell case, 
and concludes by saying, “I have shewn that the tithe-owner is not in the 
same position with other owners of real property ; that he has a claim on the 
good faith of the country; and that it is against a practical, not a nominal 
evil, he is seeking to protect himself, when he claims that the law (of Eliza- 
beth) shall either remain unaltered, or be altered with a fair consideration of 
his claims.”—Jones’s Letter, p-11. That the Commutation Tithe Act directs 
‘an equivalent’ for the payment of rates, to be added to the amount of the 
composition ; and the rent-charge to be assessed “in like manner as tithes 
had been heretofore subject ;” and that the Parochial Assessment Act guaran- 
teed the fulfilment of these directions cannot be questioned. But the tithe- 
owner complains that these directions have been disregarded—that the pledge 
of rating in like manner has been violated—that the faith upon which he 
surrendered his tithes has been broken—and that a real, practical, and exten- 
sive injury has been committed upon his property. That such is the present 
position of the clerical tithe-owner cannot be denied, without impugning the 
veracity of a gentleman, who has the best information on the subject, and is 
beyond suspicion, who writes thus :—“ After the appearance of this circular, 
(the Instructional Letter of the Poor Law Commissioners referred to in p. 3,) 
nothing seemed necessary to secure to the clergy the full benefit of the law as 
it stood. But of the persons employed to make the valuations under the 
new Act, many did not understand, many shewed themselves extremely un- 
willing to execute, the law thus explained to them, and in spite of the 
restraining proviso in the Act, proceeded to rate the tithe (ordinarily for the 
first time) at its extreme value. From that time to the present my own table, 
as Ecclesiastical Tithe Commissioner, has been covered with letters from the 
clergy, complaining that the conventions and usages on which tithe had 
ordinarily been rated were broken up; that their position in the rate-book 
was worse than it had been. For the first time, many were driven to consult 
works on the law of rating....the country was on the point of being inun- 
dated by appeals.” —Rev. R. Jones's “ Remarks,” p. 41, published July, 1838: 
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It is hence evident, that these complaints had arisen from the non-execution of 
the directions of the Tithe Commutation and Parochial Assessment Acts; the 

ish officers either ignorantly or wilfully refusing to allow the clergy those 
deductions in rating which both acts contemplated; but whether through 
ignorance or wilfulness, the grievance was real—the tithe rent-charge was not 
‘vated as the tithe had been heretofore. Now, unfortunately, the law sanctions 
the grievance, the pledge has been repealed; and a new principle of rating has 
been introduced, which, if unaltered, must carry the cause of complaint 
into most parishes in the kingdom. Every addition for rates, to rent-charges 
already settled, has been made according to the rating under the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, and every commutation still to be completed, will have the like 
addition awarded on the same principle ; whilst the tithe rent-charge in EVERY 
rate will be assessed by the new principle, introduced by the 3rd and 4th 
Victoria ; so that the tithe-owner will receive one-fifth or one-sixth, as the 
former proportion of his rates, and then immediately be called upon to con- 
tribute one-third. The learned editor of the “ Law Journal,” July, 1840, 
gives the following example of both modes of rating :— 


Tithes........+. £200—Rate £6 | Tithes ........ £200—Rate £10 
Rent ofland...... 200 do. 6] Rentofland ....200 do. 10 
Farmer’s profit.... 200 do. 6] Rent of building ..200 do. 10 
Rent of manuf, — — 
build’... ..... 200 do. 6 600 30 
Manufacturer’s profit 200 do. 6 Tithes, ong-rirrH by the old, onz- 


— — THIRD by the new principle of 
1000 30 rating. 


But no formal calculation can be requisite to prove the point. At the passing 


of the Tithe Commutation and Parochial Assessment Acts, and up to the 10th 
of August last, it is admitted that the profits of farmers and of stock in trade 
were as liable to be rated as tithes; and the returns before referred to prove 
that where such property was omitted in the rate, the tithe-owner received a 
proportionate abatement. The legal exemption, then, of those profits from the 
liability of being rated, whilst the tithe rent-charge is Icft to be assessed at 
the full net amount, must of necessity cast upon the owner of that rent-charge 
an additional burden to which his tithes were not heretofore subject. Where 
the tithes have been commuted for land, the tithe-owner is still rateable only 
upon the rent, which is generally about one-sixth of the landed rental of the 
parish, Is it then equitable, when the tithe-owner is deprived of the advan- 
tages arising from the land, and compelled to commute for a rent-charge, that 
he should be additionally burdened, by being assessed at the net amount? If 
the clergy will lay before parliament a plain, practical statement of the addi- 
tional burdens imposed upon them by the repeal of the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
and by the violation of the 69th section of the Tithe Commutation Act, it will 
doubtless lead to their being placed on an equitable footing with their fellow 
rate-payers ; for in the last session, full relief was given in a simiJart case. By 
a law of James the Sixth, passed by the Scotch parliament, a.p. 1579, every 
inhabitant of a town or district in Scotland was made liable to contribute to 
the relief of the poor, “according to his substance, without respect of per- 
sons;” and ever since the year 1770 this was the mode of rating followed in 
Glasgow. The General Assembly state that “ the assessment is levied according 
to what is supposed to be the fortune or wealth of individuals, either as it 
respects personal property or heritable property within the burgh, or profit 
supposed to arise from trade.’”’-—Burn, p. 340. In the last session, this law 
of James was repealed, by ‘“ An Act for explaining, altering, and amending 
the mode of assessment, for the maintenance of the poor within the city of 
Glasgow,” which received the royal assent, July 3rd, 1840, and exem all 
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stock in trade and personal property from any future assessment towards the 
relief of the poor within the city of Glasgow ; and by the 6th section of the 
same Act, all “houses, land, tenements, or other heritages, or any part 
thereof, occupied exclusively for religious purposes,” are also exempted from 
the liability of being rated to the relief of the poor. This liberality towards the 
Scotch will encourage the hope of the clerical tithe-owners of England, that 
their petitions to parliament will not be useless. When the Attorney-General] 
shall be reminded of the ample relief afforded to his own countrymen in 
Glasgow, he doubtless will assent to the removal of those burdens from the 
English clergy, which his own measure had imposed upon them. 

In this brief statement, the tithe-owner’s case has been chiefly noticed, 
because he stands alone in his position. All the other rate-payers possess 
various means of protecting themselves. But notwithstanding these advan. 
tages, the owners of real property will do well to consider seriously what 
may be the ultimate effects of this repeal of the 43rd of Elizabeth. Unless it 
can be established by some reformed system of political economy, that eight 
millions can be raised yearly by assessments with as little pressure from fifty, 
as from one hundred and fifty millions, the land and house owners must pre- 
pare themselves for a great reduction in the net value of their property—from 
the progressive pressure of the poor, highway, and} county rates, which 
they and the tithe-owners are now left alone to sustain. 


Foulmire. Wu. Metcatrs. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Exeter, Exeter Catone... ccccavcapscsessescccccevescesccoocsectariesecs April 4. 
Bishop of Lichfield, St. George’s Church, Hanover Square,.......seceseeee. April 4 
Bishop of Rochester, the Chapel at Bromley Palace ........sscesssesseseseee April 18, 





DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. | Ordatning Bishop. 
‘ Lichfield, by let. dim. from 
Allnutt, R. Li.wseceee Beas St. Peter's Camb. ; Bishop Re Chichester 
Beal, William....... ccce BoA. <Irinity Camb. Exeter 
Conybeare, W.J...... we M.A, Trinity Camb. Lichfield 
Drury, Henry Jobn...... B.a. Worcester Oxford Exeter 
Gane, Briscoe M. .,..... B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
Garvey, James........06. B.A. Christ’s Camb. Lichfield 
Hope, R.J..ccsccccrcceee p.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Lichfield siete 
/ Lichfield, by let. dim. from 
Hughes, Isaac (Lit.)... ; Bishop of Llandaff 
Hutchins, Henry......... 3.4. Trinity Hall Camb. Lichfield Ping 
, . ’ i . di rom 
Jonkins, J. W...scccceees St. Bee’s, Carlisle ; eo i Se 
Lees, John ...sssseeeeee. BeAs Corpus Christi Camb, Lichfield 
Lott, Frederick E...... . ga. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford Exeter 
Nicolay, Chas, Grenfell (Lit.) Exeter 
Pope, Alexander ...... B.A. Queens’ Camb, Exeter 
Rogers, William......... B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Sharpe, Samuel C....... B.A. Christ’s Camb. Exeter 
Stewart, Edward......... M.A. Oriel Oxford Rochester 
Thompson, Henry J.... B.a. Magdalen Camb. Exeter 
Williams, David W.... n.a. Trinity Camb, Rochester 
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PRIESTS. 


Name. Degree. College. 


Bull, Geo. Tippetts ... B.A. Trinity 


University, Ordaining Bishop. 
Dublin Exeter 


Carew, Gerald Pole ... 3.4. New Inn Hall Oxford Exeter 


Carwitben, John C..... Ba. Exeter 
Conway, William ...... Mya. Trinity 


Oxford Exeter 
Camb. Rochester 


Fowler, Hugh............ Ba. Sidney Sussex Camb. Exeter 


Harris, John C.......... Ma. Worcester 
Hole, Fredk. F.......... B.A. Trinity 
Holmes, Peter.......+... BeAe Magdalen 
Johns, Chas. A......0.. B.A. Trinity 
Mountain, Wm. Henry 2.4, Christ’s 


Oxford Exeter 
Camb. Exeter 
Hall Oxford Exeter 
Dublin Exeter 
Camb, Exeter 


Pridmore, Edw. M...... B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Exeter 


Rate, John ...c.secee. Bea Catherine 
Rickards, Robt. F. B. M.A. Balliol 
Seale, Edward T. ...... B.A. Trinity 
Stevens, Chas. Abbot... w.a. Trinity 
Thompson, Jobn......... M.a. St. John’s 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an ordi- 
nation in London, on Sunday, the 23rd of May. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will hold his 
next ordination at the Cathedral Church, on 
Trinity Sunday. 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordi- 
nation will be held in Lincoln Cathedral, on 
Trinity Sunday, the 6th of June. 

The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells intends 
to hold his next ordination at Wells, on Trinity 
Sunday. Candidates, having previously ob- 
tained the Bishop’s permission to offer them- 
selves, are required to send their papers, prepaid, 
to his lordship’s secretary, Henry Brookes, 
Bag.» Wells, on or before the 15th of May. 

he Lord Bishop of Lichfield will hold an 
ordination at Eccleshall, Staffordshire, on 
Sunday, the 27th day of June. Candidates are 
desired to send the requisite papers to his 
lordship’s secretary, Edward Wyatt, Esq:, 
Lichfield, on or before Monday, the 31st day of 
May, after which they will receive notice of 
the time and place of examination. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph will hold an ordi- 
nation in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, on 
Sunday, the 4th of July. All candidates are 
required to send in their papers complete to 
his lordship’s secretary, E. Wyatt, Fsq., St. 
Asaph, on or before Thursday, the Srd of June, 
after which none can be received. 

The Lord Bishop of Hereford will hold his 
next ordination in Hereford Cathedral, on 
Sunday, July 4th. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester pro to 
hold his next ordination on Sunday, the 11th 
of July. Candidates are requested to make 
known to the bishop, as soon as possible, their 
intention of offering themselves, and they must 
send their papers to him not later than the Ist 
of June. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his 
next ordination at Ripon, on Sunday, the 25th 
of July next. Candidates for holy orders must 
send the requisite papers to his lordship’s se- 


Hall Camb. Exeter 
Oxford Exeter 
Camb. Exeter 
Camb. Rochester 
Camb. Rochester 


cretary, John Burder, Esq., Parliament Street, 
Westminster, at least one month before the day 
of oo 

The Bishop of Salisbury proposes to hold 
his next pet te Hi on Sunday, the 19th of 
September. All candidates for deacons’ orders 
are required to signify their names and titles to 
the bishop, on or before the 10th of June, 
when he will fix a day for seeing them for a 
preliminary examination. ey 

The Archdeacon of Oxford will receive the 
certificates and testimonials of candidates for 
holy orders, on or before Saturday, May 15th. 
The candidates for deacons’ orders will be ex- 
amined by the archdeacon, at Christ Church, 
on Tuesday, June Ist; and the candidates for 

riests’ orders will be examined on Thursday, 
une 3rd. The examinations will commence 
each day at ten o’clock. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford requires the 
candidates for deacons’ orders to give to the 
archdeacon at least six months’ notice previous 
to their being presented for ordination. 





[From the ory Times. |—On tom 
Jan. 10, the Lord Bishop of this diocese held 
an ordination in St. Paul’s Church, at nine 
o’clock, when Mr. W. Elder was admitted to the 
holy order of deacon, and the Rev. W. Minns 
Godfrey, B. A., deacon, to the order of priest- 
hocd. His lordship was assisted in the im- 
—— of hands upon Mr. Godfrey by the 

enerable Archdeacon Willis, D.D., and the 
Rev. W. Cogswell, M.A. 

On Sunday, March 7th, an ordination was 
held in Christ Church, Montreal, when the 
following —_— were admitted respectively 
to the orders of deacons and priests, by the 
Lord Bishop of Montreal :— 

Deacons—Mr. Abraham Cowley, late Theo- 
logical student in the Church Missionary Col- 
lege at Islington, London. The ultimate des- 
tination of this gentleman is in the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, where he is to succeed one of 
the missionaries disabled by ill health. In 
the mean time, awaiting the departure of the 
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canoes in April or May, he is appointed to 


take of the charge of the Rev. Mr. Brethaw | 
on Chateaugay River, and will be sta- | 


tioned at Huntingdon. Mr. Wm. Thompson, 
Student in Theology, who came from England 
last year. This gentleman is to hold a subor- 
dinate charge in the parish of Montreal, and 
his appointment is provided for by the Temporal 
Pastoral-Aid Society established in this city. 

Prisst—The Rev. Fred. Broome, assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, Montreal. 

The Bishop was assisted in the ordination 
by the Rev. Dr. Bethune, rector of the parish, 
the Rev. M. Willoughby, minister of Trinity 
Church, and’the Rev. 8S. S. Strong, minister 
of Bytown. The latter part of the preceding 
week had been occupied in the examination of 
the candidates. His lordship, during his visit 
to this city, has preached to large congregations 
at Christ Church, and Trinity Church, visited 
the Sunday School of the latter, and addressed 
the teachers and children.— Montreal Herald. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Barrow, Rev. G. N., to the V. of St. Nicholas, 
with St. Leonard annexed, Bristol, dio. 
Gloucester and Bristol; pats., Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol. 

Bethune, Rev. G. C., to the R. of Worth, 
Sussex, dio. Chichester; pat., Mrs, Bethune. 

Bosworth, Rev. Joseph, D.D., to the V. of 
Waith, Lincolnshire, dio. Lincoln; pats., 
Mr. and Mrs. Haigh, 

Brocklebank, Rev. W.. to the P. C. of Udi- 
more, Sussex, dio, Chichester ; pat., Earl of 
Burlington. 

Cardew, Rev. G., to the V. of North Newton, 
uw. West Knoyle C., Wilts, dio. Sarum ; pat. 
Rev. J. S. Stockwell. 

Carwithen, Rev. J. C., to the R. of Manaton, 
Devon, dio. Exeter; pat., Rev. W. Car- 
withen, D.D. 

Chamley, Rev. F. R., of Wicklow, to St. Wer- 
bergh’s, Dublin. 

Coleman, Rey. John Chas., to the P. C. of 
St. James, near Nottingham, dio. Lincoln ; 
pat., Rev. J. B. Stuart. 

Corfield, Rev. T., to the V. of Much Wenlock, 
Salop, dio. Hereford; pat., Sir W. W. 
Wynn, Bart. 

Donton, Rev. J., to the V. of Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire, dio. Ely; pat., G. tf. Prety- 


man. 

Evans, Rev. W., to the P. C. of Rhayder, 
Radnorshire, dio. St. David’s ; pat., Archdn. 
Venables, D.D. 

Evans, Rey. T. S., to the V. of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, London; pat., Archdeacon of 
London. 

Fane, Rev. Arthur, to the V. of Warminster, 
Wilts, dio. Sarum; pat., Bishop of Salis- 
— , void by the resignation of the Rev. W. 

a 


y. 
Fletcher, Rey. Dr., Curate of Killesky, to the 
R. of Wicklow. 
Fussell, Rev. H. Down, to the Stipendiary C. 
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of Fifield Bavant, Wilts ; 
Bath. 

Glasscott, Rev. T., to the R. of 
Gloucester, dio. Gloucester 9 
D. Ricardo, Esq. 

Hawtrey, Rev. Montague, to the R. of Rim 
ton, Somersetshire, dio. Bath and Wal. 
pat., Bishop of Winchester, , 

Hewson, Rev. F., to the Incumbency of th 
New Church at Southall, Middlesex. ’ 

Hogan, Rev. Jas., late C. of Tetbury, Gloucs. 
tershire, to the C. of Dungannon. 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. Wm,, to the R. of 
be Yorkshire, dio. York ; pat., Ear! 
of Effingham, vacant by the resignat; 
the Rev, John Cardauih. woe = 

James, Rev. Howell, to the R. of Lytchets 
Matravers, Dorset, dio. Sarum; pat,, J, 
Howell, Esq. ; 

Jeffreys, Rev. R., to the R. of Cockfield, Sy. 
folk, dio. Ely; pats., St. John’s College, 
Camb : 


pat., Marquess of 


Rodhorough, 
nd Bristo! . 


Johnes, Rev. T., to the P. C. of Tregynon, 
Montgomeryshire, dio. St. Asaph; pat 
Lord Sudeley. 

Kendall, Rev. J. H., to the P. C. of g 
Thomas, Launceston, Cornwall, dio. Exon, 

Lawrence, Rev. W. Rogers, to the P. C. of 
Whitchurch, Somersetshire, dio. Bath and 
Wells, pats., Sir J. Smyth, Bart., and W. G, 
Langton, Esq. 

Lund, Rev. T., to the R. of Morton, Derby. 
shire, dio. Lichfield ; pats., St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., and Mrs. C. Turbuttalt. 

Maude, Rev. Thomas, to the R. of Elvington, 
alee dio. York ; pat., Lord Chancel- 
or. 

McCornich, Rev. John, to the P. C. of Coal. 
ville Church, Northampton, lately erected, 
dio. Peterb.; pat., Rev. T. Webb Minton. 

Mead, Rev. D., to the P. C. of Brewsham, 
Somerset, dio. Bath and Wells; pat., Sir 
Hugh Hoare, Bart. 

Newcomb, Rev. G., tothe R. of North Witham, 
Lincolnshire, dio. Lincoln; pats., the Dow- 
ager Viscountess Downe, Robt Hildyard, 
and Yarburgh Greaves, Esq. 

Phillips, Rev. J., to the R. of St. Lawrence, 
Ludlow, dio. Hereford; pat., Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Pickard, Rev. G., to the R. of Warmwell, wv. 
Poxwell, R., Dorset, dio. Sarum ; pat., the 
Representatives of the late J. Trenchard, Esq. 

Roughton, Rev. Wentworth C., to the R. o! 
Stopham, Sussex, dio. Chichester; pat. 
Geo. Bartlelot, Esq. 

Riddell, Rev. Thos., to the V. of Kirkby Mal- 
geard, w. Masham V., York, dio. Ripon; 
pat., Trin. Coll., Camb., vacant by the ces- 
sion of the Rev. G. Waddington. 

Shutte, Rev. R., to the P. C. of St, James's, 
Taunton, Somerset, dio. Bath and Wells; 
pat., Sir T, Lethbridge, Bart. 

Smith, Rev. C. H., to the P. C. of Monyash, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, dio. Lichfield ane 
Coventry ; pat., Rev. H.K. Cornish. 

Strong, Rev. Wm,, D.D., to the Canonry i 
the Cathedral Church of Peterborough, 
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istely annexed to the Archdeaconry of North- 
anpton ; at., the Queen, 

Teed, Rev. F., to the R. of St. Michael Lewes, 
Sussex, dio. Chichester; pat., Lord Chan- 
cellor. a0 

Terrot, Rev. H. C., Bishop of Edinburgh. 

Thomas, Rev. W., to the V. of Loppington, 
Salop, dio. Lichfield ; pat., Lord Chancellor, 

Waite, Rev. John, to the V. of Tathwell, Lin- 
colnshire, dio. Lincoln ; pat., Bishop of Lin- 
coin, vacant by the cession of the Rev. J. 
jowstead, 

wabisich, Rev. H., to the R. of Codford 
St. Peter, Wilts, dio. Sarum; pat., Pemb, 
Coll., Oxford. tay 

Whately, Rev. C., to the R. of Minchin- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucester 
and Bristol; pat., D. Ricardo, Esq. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Rearblock, Rev. J., at Hornchurch, Essex, one 
of the Chaplains to the Honble. Board of 
Ordnance. 

Nirwood, Rev. W. J., R. of Throwley, Devon, 
dio. Exeter ; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rowman, Kev. W., lute Curate of Quedgeley, 
Gloucestershire. 

Chester, Rev. Thos., of Ledsham, Yorkshire. 

Chester, Rev. W. H. C, R. of Elstead, Sussex, 
dio, Chichester; pat., Lord Sels-y. 

Clarke, Rev. Liscombe, Canon Residentiary 
and Treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral, and a 
Prebendary of Hereford, and V. of Downton, 
Wilts, dio. Sarum ; pats., Winchester Coll. 

Cooper, Rev. John, R. of Newton Broms- 
wold, Northampton, dio. Peterborough ; 
pat., Major lr. Penrice. 

Edwards, Rev. Richard, M.A., in Keppel-st., 
late Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. 

Fleet, Rev. C., R. of Durweston and Bry- 
anstone, and Lytchett Matravers, Dorset, 
dio, Sarum ; pat., E. B. Portman, Esq. 

Gildart, Rev. F., R. of Spridlington, Lincoln. 
shire, dio. Lincoln, and of Norton Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Gore, Rev. Chas., in Wilton Crescent, of Bar- 
row Court, Somersetshire. 

Grantham, Rev. G., V. of Waith, Lincoln- 
shire, dio. Lincoln; pats, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haigh. 

Green, Rev. H., V. of All Saints, Bristol, dio. 
Gloucester and Bristol ; pats., Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol ; and V. of Ripton Snods- 
bury, Worcester, dio, Worcester ; pat., Rev. 
H. Green. 

Cumness, Rev. Hosea, D.C.L., Dublin. 

Gunn, Rev, Wm., R. of Sloley, Norfolk, dio. 
Norwich ; pat., Bb. Cubitt, Esq. ; and Y. of 
Gorleston, w. South Town R., and West 
fown K., Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., 
Rev. F. Upjohn. 

Hall, Rev. John, Chew Magna V., w. Dundry 
U., Somersetshire, dio. Bath and Wells; 
pats., Heirs of R. Roberts, Esq. 

Horne, Rev. Melville, at Ashbourne. 

Hutchinson, Rev. Robert, at Paris, formerly 
Incumbent of St. Paul's Church, Notting. 
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ham, and late of St. Joha's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Lancaster, Rev. Joseph, P. C. of Thorn- 
thwaite, near Keswick, Cumberland, dio. 
Carlisle. 

Lloyd, Rev. Owen, P. C. of Grasmere Lang- 
dale, Westmoreland, dio. Chester; pat., R. 
of Grasmere, 

Marshall, Rev. J., V. of Ovingdean, Sussex, 
dio. Chichester. 

Morris, Rev. W. E., at Newbury, Berks, for- 
merly Assistant Minister of St. Paul's 
Church, Burslem. 

Orme, Rev. Cosmo Chas., B.A. of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., in Fitzroy-square, London. 

Richardson, Rev. C. A., formerly Curate of 
Witham, Essex, and subsequently Curate of 
St. John’s, Wapping. 

Salt, Rev. F., Head Master of Wern Free 
Grammar School. 

Sheppard, Rev. J. R., R. of Thwaite St. 
George, Suffolk, dio. Norwich ; pats., Exe- 
cutors of the late J. W. Sheppard. 

Shillibeer, Rev. John, R. of Stoke Doyle, 
Northampton, dio, Peterborough ; pat., G. 
Capron, Esq.; and Head Master of the 
Grammar School at Oundle. 

Smith, Rev. G. W., V. of Bawdsey, Suffolk, 
dio. Norwich ; pat., Lord Chancellor, 

Spencer, Rev. T. W., eldest son of the Rev. 
W. Spencer, V. of Dronfield, Derbyshire. 


Taylor, Rey. H. Stewart, Kensington Ter-: 


race. 

Templeman, Rev. R. A., at Merriott, near 
Crewkerne. 

Whicher, Rev. J. C., R. of Stopham, Sussex, 
dio. Chichester; pat., Geo. Bartlelot, Esq. 

Wilkins, Rev. W. A., at Shaftesbury. 

Wilkinson, Rev. John, P. C. of Ellerton 
Priory, Yorkshire, dio. York; pat., Sir 
C. B. Codrington. 

Wood, Rev. Wm., B.D., a Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, and R. of Coulsdon, Surrey, dio. 
Winchester; pat., Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Wrisht, Rev. Wm., at Axbridge, Somerset~ 
shire. - 

Wright, Rev. Thos., V. of Steeple Claydon, fv. 
the V. of East Claydon, Bucks, dio, Lin- 
colu ; pat., Sir H. Verney, Bart. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Alderson, Rev. C., R. of Kirkheaton, nea* 
Huddersfield, to be one of the Domestic 
Chaplains to Her Grace the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Leeds. 

Arnold, Rev. C. Maddox, to be Chaplain to 
the Workhouse of the Warminster Poor 
Law Union. 

Brameld, Rev. G. W., to be Curate of Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 

Browne, Rev. J. Cave, to the Curacies of 
Burtle and Catcott, near Bridgewater. 

Coxe, Rev. R. C., Vicar of Newecastle-upon- 
Tyne, to be one of the Domestic Chaplains to 
Lord Cowley. 

4G 
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Eden, Rev. R., R. of Leigh, Essex, to be the 
Inspector of Schools in that county. 

Farrington, Rev. E. H., to the Curacy of 
Newton, St. Petrock, Devon. 

Fenton, Rey. W. E., tobe Officiating Minister 
at the Church in St. Aubin's, Jersey. 

Finch, Rey. Thos., to be the Chaplain of the 
County Gaol of i cothassiaaibaall 

Fussell, Rev. H. Down, to the Stipendiary 
Curacy of Fifield Bavant, Wilts. 

Gibbon, Rev. Geo., B. A. of Cath. Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to be Assistant Curate to the Rev. 
Wim. Holt, Incumbent of Holcombe, Lan- 
cashire. 

Hennah, Rev. Wm. Veale, B.A., late of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Radnor. 

Henslow, Rev. E, P., V. of Huish, Episcopi- 
cum-Langport, a Surrogate for the Diocese 
of Wells. 

Hirst, Rev, T., to the C. of Wirksworth, Der- 
byshire. 

Hodge, Rev. Chas., C. of St. Saviour’s Church, 
East Retford, to be Domestic Chaplain to 
Geo. S. Foljambe, Esq. 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. Wm., to be one of 
the Domestic Chaplains to the Earl of Ef- 
fingham. 

Howes, Rev. Chas., Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, to be a Fellow of Dulwich Col- 


lege, on the nomination of the 
Master of that Society. 

Jenkins, Rev. —, to the Curacy of Batley 
Yorkshire. ” 

Lempriere, Rev. F. D., to be Head Master of 
the Endowed Grammar School at Helstop 
Cornwall. , 

Marsh, Rev. G. A. E., to be Rural Deay of 
Bangor. 

Owen, Rev. J. B., to be Afternoon Lecturer 
at the Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton, 

Oxnam, Rev. Wm., to be Lower Master 9 
Harrow School. 

Phillips, Rev. A., to be Head Master of Chel. 
tenham Grammar School. 

Reid, Rev. Dr., to the Chair of Ecclesiastica) 
History in the University of Glasgow, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. M‘Turk. 

Sawell, Rev. W. Jonathan, to be Chaplain of 
New College, Oxford, vacant by the resie. 
nation of Rev. R. Walker. ; ° 

Seurr, Rev. John, to be Curate of Berwick 
Bassett and Highway, Wiltshire. 

Taylor, Rev. R. A., to be Curate of St. Paul's 
Bristol. 

Tottenham, Rev. E., to a Prebendal Stall jp 
Wells Cathedral. 

Wilson, Rev. Richard, to be Second Master of 
Leeds Free Grammar School, in the room of 
the Rev. W. C. Woolaston, resigned. 


Fellows and 
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April 10. 


Satrunpay being the last day of Lent Term, a 
Congregation was holden for granting Degrees, 
&e., when the following were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—T. Twiss, Fellow of 
University College. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. — Snow, Merton ; 
Rev. J. Sparling, Oriel. 

Bachelor of Arts—Rev. R. B. R. Mynors, 
Christ Church. 

April 24. 

Tainxity Cottece.—There will be an elec- 
tion of Four Scholars on Monday, June 7th. 
Candidates must be above 16, and under 20 
years of age, and will be required to present in 
person to the president certificates of baptism, 
and testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request permission to offer 
themselves at nine o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 2nd. 

Sr. Joun’s Cottece.—A Founder’s kin fel- 
lowship is vacant, which will be filled up on 
Monday, the 28th of June. Candidates are 
required to send their names to the president, 
together with their pedigrees, properly at- 
tested, and certificates of their birth, and of 


ee 


their parents’ marriage, on or before the 12th 
of June, and to present themselves for exami 
nation on Friday, the 25th of June, at ten 
o'clock in the morning. 

QueeEn’s CoLtece.—An election of an 
Exhibitioner, on the Michel Foundation at 
Queen's College, will take place on Thursday, 
the 10th of June. At the same time there wi! 
be an election of two Exhibitioners on the 
Foundation of Sir Francis Bridgman, for natives 
of the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Wilts 
Candidates must be natives of the province ot 
Canterbury, who have attained the full age of 
fifteen, and have not exceeded the age of twenty 
years ; and if members of the University, mus 
not have been matriculated longer than twelve 
calendar months. Certificates of baptism, sn¢ 
testimonials of good conduct, must be delivered 
to the Provost of the College, on or before 
Saturday, the Sth, and the examination will 
commence on Monday, the 7th of June. 

On Wednesday, a Congregation was holden, 
when the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Scott, New Ina 
Hall ; Rev. G. Rawlinson, Fellow of Exeter; 
Rev. B. P. Clement, C. B. Wollaston, and S. 
Minton, Exeter College ; Rev. T. W. West, avi 
Rev. R. A. Taylor, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Le Lasaux Simmonds, 
St. Edmund Hall; R. Robertson, New Tus 
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Hall; R. R. W. Lingen, Scholar of Trinity 
= same time, the Rev. D. A. Beaufort, 
M.A. of Jesus College, Cambridge, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 

At a Convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day, the Proctors of the last year re- 
signed their offices, and the new Proctors, hav- 
ing been previously elected by their respective 
Colleges, were presented for admission to the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Senior Proctor.—The Rev. J. Foley, M.A., 

Fellow of Wadham. 
Junior Proctor —The Rev. W, W. Tireman, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College. 

The former was presented by the Rev. the 
Warden of Wadham College ; the latter by W. 
Morgan, Esq. M. A., one of the Senior Fellows 
of Magdalen College. After making the Par- 
liamentary declaration, taking the usual oaths, 
and being admitted by the Vice-Chancellor 
with the accustomed ceremonies to the office of 
the Proctorship, the new Proctors nominated 
the following gentlemen to be Pro-Proctors for 
the ensuing year :— 

The Rev. E. Cockey, M.A., and the Rev. 

T. Brancker, M.A., Fellows of Wad- 
ham; the Rev. J. P. Wilson, M.A., 
and the Rev. J. B. Mozley, M.A., Fel- 
lows of Magdalen. 

Immediately before the resignation of the 
books and keys by the Senior Proctor to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Dayman, according to 
immemorial custom, made a Latin oration on 
the events of the past year. 

The following is an outline of the speech. 
After a short preface, in which he requested 
the indulgence of his audience, and stated that 
the subjects to be handled were so numerous 
and interesting that his task was rather that of 
an historian than an orator, he proceeded to 
notice the public events of the year. The first 
of those selected was the attack upon the life of 
her Majesty, for whose safety the utmost grati- 
tude from the whole country was due to Al- 
mighty God. The deed itself he characterized, 
rather as a scandal than as a crime, nearly 
in these words :— Pudet nos tantee infamiz! 
nota enim private turpitudinis toti inusta est 
gent. Equidem libenter crediderim id facinus 
"on tain ab nequitia quam ab insania et furore 
quodam fuisse profectum ; potius crediderim, 
Hagitium fuisse, silentio pretereundum, seu 
tenebris abscondendum, quam scelus, luce ac 
pam supplicio vindicandum.” He then no- 
ticed the Address of the University, and her 
M yesty’s gracious answer; the birth of the 
Princess Royal, with the second and happier 
Addresses 0 Congratulation, and the answers 
received ; the recovery of the Chancellor from 
his serious illness; the interest shewn by his 
a Highness Prince Albert-—himself a man 
of lette 
,thing—towards Oxford, in accepting the 
‘iploma conferred by the University, as also 
lately by his selection of two members of the 
a body to be his private chaplains. 

‘€ above were the subjects of public concern. 


Of those which more nearly related to the Uni- 
versity, after remarking, as worthy of congra- 
tulation, that no Head of a House had died 
during the year, the first topic was the appoint- 
ment of the late Warden of New College to the 
Bishopric of Chichester, and the election of 
Dr. Williams as his successor in Oxford ; al- 
luding, in the case of the latter, to the manner 
in which he had been welcomed by his former 
pupils, and quoting the well-kuown lines of 
Horace— 


** Memor 
Acte non alio rege puertia, 
Mutatique simul toge.”’ 


The second topic was the retirement of the late 
Vice-Chancellor from office, and the succession 
of the present, whose important services to the 
University were severally acknowledged in 
grateful and befitting terms, as also those of his 
colleague, the late Junior Proctor. 

He then spoke of the Taylor and Ranwolph 
Buildings, about to be commenced, and of the 
munificent bequest of Dr. Mason to the Bod- 
leian Library. On the first of these points, he 
reminded Convocation that great care ought to 
be had in framing the New Statutes, to guard 
the purity of the Christian faith ; for, as the 
study of modern languages, and taste in the 
fine arts, were noble instruments of education 
when rightly used, so were they very danger- 
ous, and productive of doctrinal error, unless 
controlled by religion. On the second point, 
namely, the bequest of Dr. Mason, whom he 
described as a man “ qualis semel anno cen- 
tesimo nascitur,” he rejoiced that such ample 
means were now offered of increasing the stores 
of the library, and assisting the librarians in 
giving to the public the treasures therein con- 
tained. The ects published at the University 
Press during the last year were, of course, also 
mentioned, especially those written or edited by 
Mr. H. F. Clinton, Mr. Keble, Dr. Cardwell, 
Mr. Jacobson, Mr. Greswell, and Dr. Cramer. 
But above all, the second edition of the ‘* Opus- 
cula Eecles, Script.,” from the pen of the learn- 
el and venerable president of the Magdalen 
College. The last subject was the state of dis- 
cipline and morals among the junior members 
of the University. Of these he spoke very 
favourably, but remarked as their most dan- 
gerous error, that they sometimes substituted 
refinement of manners for genuine morality, 
and not unfrequently would do, as a body, what 
they would blush to do as individuals. He then 
thanked his audience for the kindness with 
which they had heard him, and concluded by 
saying, that his best wishes and prayers should 
never be wanting for the prosperity and peace 


_ of the Church and the University. 


rs, and honoured in his native seat of | 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


April 4. . 
Tuene will be Congregations on the follow- 
ing days of Easter term :— 
Wednesday, May 12, at eleven. 
Wednesday, — 6, at eleven. 
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Friday, . June 11, (Stat. B.D. Com. ) at ten. 
Friday, . 
Saturday, July 3, at eleven. 

Monday,. — 45, at ten, 

Frulay, . — 9%, (End of Term) at ten. 


25, at eleven. 


The following will be the Classical Sub- 


jects of Examination for the degree of B.A. in 
the year 1843 :-— Tie Fourth Book of Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia; Cicero’s Oration for 


M, 0. 

At a congregation on Thursday last, the fol- 
lowing degree was conferred :— 

Docior in Physic—W. Webster Fisher, 
Fellow of Downing College. 

At the same congregation, the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Bacon, of King’s College, 
Deputy cakes in the abseuce of Mr. Ma- 
turin. 

To appoint Mr. Harvey, of King’s College,. 
an examiner for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ships. 

To appoint Mr. Phillips, of Queens’ College, 
an examiner for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ships. 

‘Yo allow the upper suite of rooms in the 
Fitzwilliaan Museum to be used for a ball 
prop sed to be given at the eusuing com- 
mencement, for the benefit of Addenbrooke's 
Hospital; and to appoint the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Master of Pembroke College, and Dro- 
fessor Willis, a Syn licate, under whose sauction 
the arrangements requisite for this purpose 
shall be made by the Committee of the Gover- 
nors of the Hospital. 

To authorize the Professor of Mineralogy to 
transfer the Collection of Minerals, under his 
care, from the room in the Pitt Pross, where 
they are now deposited, to the western room 
under the New Library. 

To sell the materials of the house and offices 
now occupied by Mr. W. Smith, the clerk of 
the works of the Fitzwilliam Museum 

‘Yo authorize Mr. Basevi to contract with 
Mr. Baker for inclosing the front of the Mu- 
seum with a Portland stone balustrade and 
iron gates, according to design, and for com- 
pleting the portico steps and landing; and 
further, to give the necessary directions for 
removing the superfluous earth from the area 
around the Museum ; for laying down a sub- 
floor in the upper suite of rooms in the Mu- 
seum ; and for the execution of certsin works 
in the Museum, which it is desirable should be 
proceeded with immediately ; provided that the 
whole expense thus incurred shall not exceed 
the sum of three thousand six hundred and 
fifty pounds, 

To sanction the following regulations and 
provisions respecting Candid ites for a Licence 
ad practicandum in Medicina, and also re- 
specting Candidates for the Degree of Doctor 
of Physic —_ 

1. That Candidates for a Licence ad practi- 
candum in Medicina, being previously Bache- 
lors of | hysic, be required to produce tu the 
Regius Profes or of Vhysic Certificates of their 
having attended on Hospital practice for three 
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years, exclusive of the nine Terms which the 
kept, by residence, for the Degree of Bach 1 
of Physic, and of their having attended l - 
tures on the following subjects ; name) oe 

Practice of Physic and Patholo 


vy e 
Anatomy and Physiology. - 
Chemistry. 
Botany. 


Medical Jurisprudence. 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
Principles of Surgery. 
Principles of Midwifery. 
Practical Anatomy for two seasons, 

2. That Candidates for a Licence ad prac. 
ticundum in Medicina, being previously Mas. 
ters of Arts, be required to bring satisfactory 
evidence to the Regius Professor of Physic of 
their having been employed in the study of 
Physic for five years after they became Bache. 
lors of Arts; and to produce to him Certif- 
cates of their having attended on Hospital 
practice for three of the said five years, and of 
their having attended Leetures on the subjects 
before mentioned. 

3. That every candidate for a Licence ad 
practicandum in M. dicina, be required to pass 
an examination to the satisfaction of the Regius 
Professor of Physic, the Professor of Anatomy, 
the Downing Professor of Medicine, anda 
Doctor of Physic, to be nominated by the Vice. 
Chancellor, and approved by the Senate at th 
first Congregation after the tenth of October in 
each year. 

4. That in case any of the three examiners 
ex officio be preve uted hy illness or absence 
from taking part in such examination, it be 
competent Bi sh to appoint a Doctor of Physic 
to examine in his stead, subject to the approba- 
tion of the Vice-Chancellor. 

5. That there be two such exominations in 
every year; one in the week immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the division of the Mi. 
chaelmas Term falls; the other in the week 
immediately preceding that in which the div- 
sion of the Faster Term falls. 

6. That a eindidate for a Licence ad pra 
ticandum in Medicina, being previously Ba 

| 


lor of Physic, shall not be examin 

said licence until the examination which shall 
oceur next but one after his having passed ¢! 
examination required for the degree of Bac! lot 
of Phvsie. 

5. That every candidate for the degree of 
Do.tor of Physic, who has not previously 0 
tained a Licence ad practicandum in Medi: tna 
be required to produce to the Regius Pro!esor 
of Physic the same certificates and pass the samie 
examination as are required in the case of cat- 
didates for a Licence ad practicandum in Me- 
dicina, : 

8. Provided that the foregoing Regulations 
shall not take effect until after the end of tue 
Easter Term, 1841; provided also that the © 
venth Regulation shall not apply to any persea 
who was admitted ad intrandum in Medicine 
befove the Lent Term, 1836. 

‘The Marquess Camden, wishing to mat 
sense of the respect shewn to his late father by 
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the University of Cambridge, has been pleased 
to express to the Vice-Chancellor and heads of 
colleges a desire to give annually a gold medal, 
as a prize for the best exercise composed in Latin 
Hexameter verse. It is proposed that the prize 
be subject to the following regulations :— 

1. That this medal be called the “ Camden 
Medal."—2. That the subject for the exercise 
be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor. —3. That 
notice thereof be issued on or before the first 
day of January in every year; and that the 
exercises be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor on 
or before the thirty-first day of the following 
March.—4. That no exercise exceed in length 
one hundred lines.—5. That all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than two terms 
pefore the day on which the exercises must 
be sent in, may be Candidates for this Medal. — 
6. That this medal be adjudged by the exa- 
miners for the Chancellor’s Medals; and that the 
Prize exercise be recited publicly at the Com- 
mencement.—7. That a copy of the successful 
exercise, when printed, be seat annually to the 
Marquess Camden, the donor of the medal. 

‘The subject for the present year is, 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 
The exercises are to be sent in to the Vice- 
Chancellor on or before the Sist day of May 
next, and no exercise is to exceed one hundred 
lines in length. 

A Grace passed the Senate on Thursday, 
“to affix the seal to the letter of thanks to the 
Marquess Camden, written by the Public 
Orator.” 

The Syndicate appointed to confer with the 
magistrates for the county of Cambridge, on an 
inquiry made by the said magistrates of the Vice- 
Chancellor whether a site for the intended new 
County Courts could be obtained in the present 
Botanical Garden, on Thursday reported to the 
Senate :— 

* That the magistrates, in a conference with 

the Syndicate, pointed out the particular por- 
tion of the garden which they are desirous of 
obtaining for the site; being the south-west 
part of the garden, with a frontage towards 
i owning street. 
* The Syndicate, having carefully considered 
e proposal of the magistrates, are of opinion 
it it is not advisable for the University to sel! 
separately the particular portion for which th 
magistrates have appli gg 

On Monday last, the following gentlemen 
were elected Foundation Fellows of St. John’s 
College, in this University :—I], Thompson, 
J. Adams Coombe, Rt. Ellis, and T. Pownall 
Boulthee. 


t] 
i 
' 


ol 
‘ 


< April 17. 

William Martin, Esq., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, in this University, has been 
appointed Chief Justice of New Zealand. 

_ The Bell Scholarships have been awarded— 
the first to Mr. Thomas Field, of St. Johu’s 


College, son of the Rev. J. Field, Rector Of 
Braybrooke, Northamptonshire ; and the se, 
cond to Mr. H. Keary, of Trinity College. 


i 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


—_——~ 


The following gentlemen have been appointed 


Examiners for Medical Degrees for the ensuing 
year, commencing July Ist :— 


In Anatomy and Physiology— Mr. F. 


Kiernan, F.R.S., and Professor Sharpey, M.D., 
F.R.S. : 


Ln Chymistry—Professor Daniell, F.R.S. 
La Botany—Rev. Professor Henslow. 
In Materia Medica and Pharmacy—Dr. 


Pereira, F.R.S. 


In Medicine—Dr. Billing, and Dr. Tweedie, 


F.R.S. 


In Surgery—Mr. Bacot and Sir Stephen 


Hammick. 


In Physiology and Comparative Anatomy— 


Dr. Roget, F.R.S. 


In Midwifery—Protessor Ferguson, M.D. 

In Forensic Medicine—Protessor Daniell, 
Dr. Fergusson, and Dr. Pereira. 

Evaminers—1841-1842. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

Classical and Intellectual and Moral Phi- 
losophy—The Rev. Dr. Jerrard, Mr. T. B. 
Burcham, M.A. : 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy— 
Mr. George B. Jerrard, B.A.; the Rev. Ro- 
bert Murphy, M.A. 

Political Philosophy and Political Ex onomy 
—Mr. Nassau W. Senior, M.A. 

Chymistry—Professor Daniell, F.R.S, 

NATURAL HISTORY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Botany—The Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A. 

Zoology—The Examiner in Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy, 

Animal Physiology — The Examiners in 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

The French Lang uage—Mr. C. J. Delille. 

The German Language—The, Kev. Dr. 
bi illoblotzky. 

Llebrew Text of the Old Testament, Grech 
Text of the New, and Scripture History— 
The Rev. W. Drake, M.A.; the Rev. T. 
Stone, M.A. 

FACULTY OF LAWS. 

Laws ¥ Jurisprudence—Prolessor Graves, 

M.A. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Department of General Literature and 
Scince.— Examination for Certificates for 
Students of the Second Year :— 

Class 1. Bridge, Calthrop, Clark, Eddrup, 
Hensley, jun., Jeffery, Mackenzie, Prentice, 
Trevor. 

Class 2. Hensley, sen., Humble, Lousada, 
Oldham, Reynolds, Ryde, and Shebbeare. 
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BIRTHS AND 


98 


MARRIAGES. 


CO POPLAR OORT OOD 


BIRTHS. 


Or Sons—-The Lady of 
Bell, Rev. Geo., Kirklinton Parsonage. 
Boys, Rev. Edward J., M.A., at Dover. 
Bulwer, Rev. A. E. L., Cawston r., Norfolk. 
Burr, Rev. H. S., Easteliffe, near Chepstow. 
Carmichael, Rey. Thos., Lower Bagot Street, 
London. 
Cartwright, Rev. Charles Johnson, at Brandon 
Rectory, Suffolk. 
Caunter, Rev. R. M., Dunmer r., Hants. 
Clinton, Rev. C. J. Fynes, r. of Cromwell, 
Notts. 
Evans, Rev. W., r. of Pusey, Berks. 


Eyre, Rev. Fred. Kinneer, M. A. of St. John’s | 


College, at Bemerton r., Wilts. 

Farquhar, Kev. James, Court St. Lawrence. 

Glynn, Rev. Sir G. L., Bart., v. of Ewell. 

Griffith, Rev. T. G., of Badsey, Worcester- 
shire. 

Hailstone, Rev. John, jun., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at Bottisham v. 

Hall, Rev. Wm., Leicester. 

Ilolland, Rev. Edmund, Hyde Park Gardens 

Jenner, Rev. C. H., Stratford r., Essex. 

Kelly, Rev. Walter, Preston v., near Brighton. 

Law, Rev. Wm. T., East Brent v., Somerset- 
shire. 

Livius, Rev. Henry, in Berkeley Sq., London. 

Palmer, Rev. Henry, Regent’s Park, London. 

Papillon, Rev. John, r. of Lexden, Essex. 

Pole, Rev. Edward. 

Poynder, Rev. W., Bloomsbury Sq., London. 

Pyke, Rev. John, r. of Pairacombe, Devon- 
shire. 

Robinson, Rev. J. E., v. of Chieveley, Berks. 

Simpson, Rev. J. V., c. of Wakefield. 

Sinclair, Rev. W., p.c. of St. George’s, Leeds. 

Spencer, Rev. Peter, the Priory, Folkestone. 

Valpy, Rev. F., Burton-upon-Trent. 

Walker, Rev. Samuel M., v. of St. Enoder, 
Cornwall, 

Warner, Rev. G., Summer Hill, (of twin sons. ) 

Whitfield, Rev. H. J., Humber r., Hereford- 
shire. 

Wiggett, Rev. J. S., Brighton. 

Wilberforce, Rey. H. W., Easton, near Win- 
chester. 

Wilson, Rev. J. A., c. of Childwall, Lancashire. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Joho, v. of Brigham, 
Cumberland. 

Wyntour, Rev. F., Barton r. 
Or Daucuters—The Lady of 
Andrew, Rev. Wm. Wayte, at Hethell Hall. 
Attins, Rev. H. T., Langley House, Bucks. 
Austin, Ven. Archdeacon of British Guiana, 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 

Brown, Rev. Walter Lucas, M.A., r. of Wen- 
dlebury. 

Butterworth, Rev. Joseph Henry, M.A. of 
Exeter College. 

Cameron, Rev. Alexander, c. of Broadwell, 

Gloucestershire. 


en 


Cole, Rev. W. S., Marine Place, Dover. 

Dundas, Hon. and Rey. Charles, at Ashbourp 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

Evans, Rev. J. H., Head Master of Sedbergh 
Free Grammar School. 

Hone, Rev. R. B., v. of Hales Owen. 

Hooper, Rev. Francis, r. of Upton Warren, 
Worcestershire. 

Kinglake, Rev. Wm. C., r. of West Monkton, 

Landon, Rev. W. H., St. John’s Wood. 

Macdonald, Rev. Douglas, West Alvingdon, 
Devon. 

M‘Causland, Rev. M., r. of Birr. 

Morris, Rev. F. O., Ordsall r., near Retford. 

Musters, Rev. W. M., r. of Colwick, Notts. 

Palmer, Rev. G. P., p. c. of Bollington, 
Cheshire. 

Phillott, Rev. E., Weston Lodge. 

Sharp, Rev. Wm., Little Salkeld v. 

Smith, Rev. Win., y of Overbury, Worcester- 
shire. 

Walker, Rev. Josiab, c. of Stechworth, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Watson, Rev. Chas., c. of Monk Bretton, 
Yorkshire. 

Yard, Rev. Thos., p. c. of Red Hill, near 
Havant, Hants. 


MARRIAGES. 


Allington, Rev. J. to Miss Elizabeth Tuffnell. 

Andrews, Rev. Geo., v. of Sutton Courtney, to 
Amelia Stuckle, eldest d. of the Rev. R. 
Roberts. 

Bowstead, Rev. John, v. of Messingham, Lin- 
colnshire, to Eliza Kaye, eldest d. of the 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Brayshaw, Rev. T., Head-master of Keighley 
Grammar School, to Miss Brown, of Otley, 
niece of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Cumberlege, Rev. J. F., v. of Astwood, Bucks, 
to Lucy Anne, d. of the late Rev. J. Mathew, 
r. of Kilve, Somerset. 

Forster, Rev. Hy., eldest son of the late Capt. 
Forster, to Ellen, youngest d. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Sir M. Seymour, Bart., K.C.B. 

Goodwin, Rev. W.,r. of Milenonbrock, and . 
of Maryborough, to Margaret Jane, d. of the 
Rev. T. Harper. 

Green, Rev. H., of Cople, Beds, to Margaret, 
youngest d. of Robt. Lindsell, Esq. 

Hogg, Rev. Robert, of Carrickmacross, to 
Catherine, d. of the late R. Darley, Esq., of 
Kingscourt, Cavan. . 

liolland, Rev. C. D., to Ellen, d. of T. Brails- 
ford, Esq., of Barkwith House. 

Hutchins, Ven. Archdeacon, to Miss Owen, 4. 
of the Rev. Mr. Owen, of Carmarthen, South 
Wales. 

Image, Rev. J., to Mary, d. of the late Ben). 
Hinds, Esq., of Barbadoes. 

Leaver, Rev. ‘Thomas Charles Hyde, M.&. ot 
St. John’s College, to Beatrice Charlotte, 
third d. of Sir John and the Hon. Lat) 

Morris. 


BIRTHS AND 


Maskelyne, Rev. Wm., r. of Crudwell, and vy. 
of Hankerton, Wilts, to Sarah, only surviv- 
ing d. of the late Rev. T. Wise, D.D., of 
Blandford. 

Meakin, Rev. J. A. D., ¢. of St. Mary’s, 
Speen, Berks, to Julia Rachel, only d. of the 
late J. Myers, Esq., of How House, Milton, 
Cumberland. 

Moncrieff, Rev. W. S., of Penicuick, to Mary, 
d. of J. Irving, Esq. 

Muckleston, Rev. John, of Winchnor, Stafford- 
shire, to Mary, second d. of the late T. 
Levett, Esq., of Wichnor Park. 

Napleton, Rev. J., c. of Teddington, Middlesex, 
to Georgiana Sarah, d. of the Rev. W. E. 
Fitzthomas, of Honiton, Devon. 

Nash, Rev. T. E., M.A., to Anna Maria, eldest 
d. of the late Lieut.-Gen. J. Mackenzie, of 
Belmaduthie, Rosshire. 

Newcome, Rev. H. J., eldest son of the Rev. 
Thos. Newcome, r. of Shenley, Herts, to 
Charlotte, fourth d. of the late J. Mico Win- 
ter, Esq., of Tottenham. 

Nutting, Rev. Geo. H., B.A., only son of J. G. 


Nutting, Esq., Bathurst-street, Hyde Park, 
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to Mary Jane, second d. of the late Rich. 
Bligh, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 

Price, Rev. Thos., B.1D., Fell. of Jesus Coll., 
Camb., to Miss Brooks, of Teddington, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Purton, Rev. John, r. of Oldbury, Salop, to 
Julia Hannah, third d. of the Rev. C. J. 
Bird, r. of Mordiford and Dinedor. 

Rowsell, Rev. Thos. Jas., B.A., Assistant 
Minister of St. Marks, Kensington, to Mari- 
anne, eldest d. of John Norman, Esq., Clap- 
ham-road. 

Saxton, Rev. C. W., to Miss Loughlin. 

Sharpe, Rev. L. A., r. of Tackley, Oxford- 
shire, to Ellen Elizabeth, third d. of Wm. 
Robinson, Esq., of Tottenham. 

Townsend, Rev. T., r. of Kilroane, Tipperary, 
to Caroline, d. of the late Langley Brack- 
enbury, Esq., of Brighton. 

Yellowly, Rev. John, M.A., to Henrietta, 
eldest d. of Jas. Patterson, Esq., of Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Wells, Rev. T. B., r. of Portlemouth, to Catha- 
rine Frances, eldest d. of the Rev. W. Stock- 
dale, of Mear’s Ashby Hall, Northampton. 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


lestimonracs of respect have been pre- | 


sented to the following clergy :-— 

Rev. J. Bennett, by the inhabitants of 
Miserden, with an elegant silver inkstand. 

Rev. D. Bramall, D.D., by the parishi- 
oners of Chislet, Kent, with a piece of 
plate. 

Rev. R. C, Coxe, late minister of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s chapel, St. James’s, 
Westminster. 

_ Rev. T. Dean, curate of Colwall, Here- 
ford, avery handsome service of plate. 

Rev. W. Dyke, late curate of Cusop, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. T. Hawtrey, Clewer, near Windsor. 

Rev. Dr. Hewitt, minister of Little Le- 
ver, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Rev. J. F. H. Kendall, late curate of the 
chapelry of Longwood. 

Rev. T. Lowe, incumbent of Christ 
Church, Tintwisle. 

Rev. E. Neale, curate of Allsaints, Wor- 
cester, 

Rev. Sanderson Robins, minister of 
Christ Chapel, St. John’s Wood, London, 
a handsome service of plate. 

Rey. J. J. Rogerson, late curate of Whit- 
church, Salop. 

Rev. W. Roy, D.D., rector of Skirbeck, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Sankey, curate of Stoney Stan- 
ton, Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. St. George, Tong, Salop. 


Rev. H. Tull, assistant curate of St. 
Gregory and St. Peter's, Sudbury. 

Kev. J. W. Watts, minister of Kensing- 
ton chapel, Bath, by the members of bis 
late congregation at Downside, with a sil- 
ver salver. 

Rev. W. Wright, LL.D., late chaplain 
to the British residents at St. German-en- 


Laye. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

On March 29, a meeting of the Cambridge 
District Society for Building, Enlarging ,and 
Repairing Churches and Chapels, was held 
in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall, 
the Rev. the Vice-chancellor in the chair. 
The Rev. G. Langshaw, of St. John's col- 
lege, read the report. It commenced with 
a reference to the proceedings of the pa- 
rent society, and then went on to give some 
particulars of the vast spiritual destitution 
which prevailed in many parts of the king- 
dom, especially in the more thickly popu- 
lated districts. The treasurer's account 
shewed a balance in hand of 20/, 10s. 6d. ; 
the total amount of subscriptions for the 
past year was 223/. 6s., of which 1002, had 
been transmitted to the parent society. 


CHESHIRE, 

A meeting was held on the 23rd of March 
at Macclesfield, of the friends of Church 
Extension. There was a very respectable 
assemblage of the clergy of the town and 
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neighbourhood, and a very numerous and 
respectable attendance took place on the 
part of the public. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The church of St. Peter, Tiverton, was 
lately broken into, and the whole of the 
service of communion plate stolen from the 
parish chest. One of the pieces was pre- 
sented in the year 1696, by Mr. R, Thorne, 
a merchant of Tiverton; the date of pre- 
sentation and name are engraved on it. 

Exeter Diocesan Society ror Pro- 
MOTING tHe Stuvy or Cuuncn Arcut- 
recturgs.—A society under this name has 
recently been formed here, of which the 
Right Rev. the Bishop ot F xeteris presi- 
dent, and Lord Courtenay and Sir T. D. 
Acland, Bart., are vice-presidents, and 
which has already enrolled nearly 50 mem- 
bers. The address of the provisional com- 
mittee, which has just been put into cir- 
culation, contains the following paragraph : 
“It has appeared to several members of 
the church, that a society similar to that 
now existing in Oxford, though some- 
what more limited at present in its ope- 
rations, would be highly useful in the 
diocese of Exeter. By acollection of archi- 
tectural books, (which might be made ata 

small expense,) by gradually collecting 
prints, drawings, models, casts, and prac- 
tical details of the best churchesin Devon- 
shire und Cornwall; by furnishing a cen- 
tral point, where such information would 
be gladly received, and from which it would 
be willingly communicated; by stimulating 
rural deans and individual clergymen and 
laymen to a more minute and jealous care 
of the preservation of theirchurches ; and 
by furnishing materials for the formation of 
a generally correct taste, it would seem 
that such a society would prove of essen- 
tial benefit to the church at large.” 

On the 29th of March, the foundation- 
stone of a National School-room, intended 
for the nccommodation of 100 children, was 
laid at Bishop’s Nympton, by the Rev. 
Joseph Thorne, the vicar of the parish. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. Henry Tenour, incumbent of 
the new church, Portland, is soliciting sub- 
scriptions towards erecting a parsonage- 
house; 1500 souls are under his charge, 
while bis benefice is only 60/, per annum, 
and he maintains aday, infant, and sunday- 
school, besides ministering to the temporal 
wants of his poor flock. 

The Hon. Mrs. Colonel Damer, of Came 
lTouse, has presented to the new county 
hospital the copyright of her extensive 
Travels in the East. 


DURHAM. 

The future endowment of the University 
of Durham, ia pursuance of the intentions 
of the late Bishop Van Mildert, has been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners ; and such 


THE 
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arrangements are likely to be made as wi!) 
fulfil the spirit of those intentions, and thys 
ensure the maintenance of the Univers; : 
in a state of respectability and efficie; 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A Chapel of Ease has been erected a 
North Nibley, Gloucestershire, at the sole 
expense of George Bengough, Esq., of the 
Ridge, and of Bristol. Mr. Bengough }yas 
further evinced his generosity and attach. 
ment to the Church of England by endow. 
ing this chapel with 150l. per annum. We 
understand that the Rev. Mr. Weidman 
has been appointed the minister. Chapels 
of Fase are also about to be erected at Pj! 
and Bishport, near Bristol, the first for the 
peculiar accommodation of the sea-faring 
population in that densely populous and 
poor hamlet : the latter for the use of the 
poor colliers in the hamlet of Bedminster, 
‘Two sites are nearly prepared for the erec- 
tion of new churches in Bedminster: tha 
chapel to be built at Bishport is likely to 
be commenced shortly; and the prepara- 
tions for building the new district church, 
to be called St. Luke's, are ina progressive 
State. 


TSity 
Icy 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Hereford laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new church of St. Niche- 
las, at Hereford, on the i6th of April. A 
numerous assemblage of the nobility and 
gentry were present at the ceremony, and 
a great number of the clergy assisted. 

KENT. 

On Thursday, the 15th April, Christ 
Church, at hilndowne, in the parish of 
Goudhurst, was consecrated by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace 
arrived at the mansion of Lord Beresford, 
at Bedgbury-park, on the previous even- 
ing, and accompanied by the Viscountess 
Beresford, Mrs. Howley, his Grace's chap- 
lain, Lords Ripon, Ellenborough, Clare, 
and Colchester, the Right Hon. George 
Dawson and Mrs. Dawson, Sir George 
Hammond, Countess Bruce, and a nu- 
merous party. ‘Ihe guests of Lord and 
Lady Beresford were met at the churel 
doors by the churchwardens, the vicar ot 
the parish (the Rev. W. B. Harrison), the 
incumbent of the new church (the Rev. 
Henry Harrison, M.A. ), and a large body 
of the surrounding clergy, by whom bis 
grace was escorted to the altar, when the 
petition, praying his grace to proceed 
to the consecration of the church, was rea 
by the registrar, Mr. Abbott. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. W. 5. Harrison, 
M.A., vicarof Goudhurst ; the communion 
service by the archbishop, who afterwards 
preached a most impressive and appro- 
priate discourse, from John, xvii. 5. The 
service concluded, his grace proceeded to 
the consecration of the burial-ground, after 
which, accompanied by the above-nam 
distinguished persons and a vast concourse 
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of inbabitants and strangers, he went to 
Frinhorn, the seat of Mr. KR. Springett, 
where an elegant déjeuné was provided tor 
a very large number of guests. The en- 
trance-hall at Frinhorn was most kindly 
given up, and filled with platforms and 
benches, for the purpose of holding a meet- 
ing of the Goudhurst Parochial Association 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at which his grace presided. The 
collection at the church doors amounted to 
15, including 502. from the archbishop ; 
at the meeting afterwards, to 50/. 7s. 2d. 
The church, which has been opened by 
licence for the last six months, was built 
by subscriptions, aided by a grant of 5002. 
from the Church Building Society. It is 
situated about two miles and a half from 
the parish church. It will comprise a dis- 
trict of 1000 souls, and contains 413 sittings 


Ss 
313 of which are free and unappropriated. 
LANCASHIRE, 


Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., bas given 
the munificent donation of 6001. to the 
fund of the Manchester and Eccles Church 
Building Society. 

The total amount lately raised in Man- 
chester for building and endowing new 
churches in that place is 61,5002, distri- 
buted as follows :—Manchester and Eccles 
Church Building Society, 51,500/.; Ten 
Churches’ Fund, 20,0001.; Miss Atherton, 
10,000/. ;—total, 61,5007. 

Brevtate or tue Wainwick Recrory 
Bitt.—The rectory is to be divided into 
the following districts, each of which is to 
form adistinct parish of itself—viz., the 
township of Winwick-with-Hulme, and 
Houghton-with-MiddletonandArbury; the 
township of Croft-with-Southworth ; the 
township of Newton-in-Mackerfield ; the 
township of Lowton; the township of 
Ashton-in-Mackerfield ; the township of 
Kenyon; the township of Golborne ; the 
township of Haydock ; each of which is to 
be a rectory; and the township of Cul- 
cheth, which is to be a vicarage. The rec- 
tor of the district, comprising the town- 
ships of W inwick-with-Hulme, aud Hough- 
ton-with-Middleton and Arbury, is to con- 
tinue the rector of Winwick, and he is to 

e exonerated from the cure of souls in 
the other districts. The division may be 
made during the incumbency of the pre- 
Sent incumbent (the Rev. James John 
lornby), with his consent in writing. 
The division is not to take place until the 
alterations of Winwick Hall are completed, 
hor, with respect to the townships of Gol- 

orne and Haydock respectively, until their 
Population shall amount to 2000, and 
churches shall have been built under the 
church extension acts (which are incor- 
porated with the present act), or by means 
of funds raised for the purpose, sufficient 
to accommodate 600 persons; nor, with 
Fespect to the township of Kenyon, until 
the population shall amount to 400, and a 
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church built sufficient to accommodate 250 
persons. After the division, the rector or 
vicar of each district is to have exclusively 
the cure of souls within the district, and to 
have the like authority over the curates 
and ministers of the chapels within his 
district, as the rector of Winwick now 
bas ; and each incumbent is to be entitled 
(in addition to the surplice fees and pew 
rents, if any, and a parsonage house and 
glebe) to all the tithes or commutation- 
rent arising within the district, the rector 
of Winwick remaining entitled to so much of 
the tithe as does not go for the endowment 
of the others. And the tithes of the pre- 
sent parish of Winwick are to be exone- 
rated from the stipends now payable by the 
rector to the respective curates of the 
chapels of the townships composing the 
rectory. The rectorsand vicars of the new 
rectories and vicarage are further to be 
entitled to all the endowments and emolu- 
ments to which the curates are now en- 
titled, except the stipends now payable by 
the rector of Winwick, and except the 
rights of the existing curate of the chapelry 
of Newton-in-Mackerfield, and those of 
the curate for the time being of the church 
of St. Thomas, in Ashton-in-Mackerfield. 
The rectory of Ashton in Mackerfield is to 
be charged with the payment of 501. per 
annum to the perpetual curate forthe time 
being of the church of St. ‘Thomas in that 
township. ‘The patronage of the new rec- 
tories and vicarage is to belong to the 
party for the time being entitled to the 
advowson of the rectory of Winwick, under 
the indentvre of the 29th October, 1840. 
Each of the churches within the districts 
is to be maintained by the inhabitants of 
the district. ‘The parsonage house, called 
Winwick Hall, is to be reduced with refe- 
rence to the diminished income of the 
rector. ‘ihe houses now occupied by the 
curates of the townships of Croft-with- 
Southworth, Newton-in- Mackerfield, Low- 
ton, Ashton-in-Mackerlield, and Culcheth, 
are to be the parsonage houses of the in- 
cumbents of the new districts ; and power 
is given to the patron, and the ordinary, and 
the rector of Winwick, to lay out a sum to 
be stated in the bill, in purchasing and 
providing parsonage houses for the other 
rectories, and glebe lagd for all; and pro- 
vision is made for eflecting the necessary 
purchases. ‘The parsonage houses and 
glebes are to be vested in the several rec- 
tors and vicar. 


MIDDLESEX. 


BerHNat-GReEen Cuuncnues.—The pub- 
lic are aware of the great work which has 
been undertaken for the religious and 
social improvement of the great parish of 
Bethnal-green, containing more than se- 
venty-five thousand inhabitants, by the 
erection of ten additional churches, ten 
parsonage houses, and ten national schools. 
Considerable progress has been made in the 
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building of four of the proposed churches, 

one of which will shortly be ready for con- 

secration; two others are about to be com- 

menced, and there is every prospect of 
sites for the remaining four being obtained 
by gift or purchase. ‘Iwo parsonage-houses 
are in progress, and sites have been ob- 
tained for four others. The costof erect- 
ing one of the churches, with its parsonage- 
house and school, will be entirely defrayed 
by the sum of 6000/. placed at the disposal 
of the Bishop of London by a clergyman 
lately deceased, and his sister. Until the 
other parsonage-houses can be built, and 
endowments provided, the bishop has 
sanctioned a plan for hiring two or three 
houses inthe centre of the parish, in which 
the clergymen to be appointed to the dif- 
ferent churches may forthwith reside, being 
licensed as additional curates, and enter- 
ing upon their duties immediately, with- 
out waiting for the completion of the 
churches. Thebishop is ready to receive 
applications from any young clergymen 
who may be willing to enter upon this 
field of almost missionary enterprise. A 
stipend of 50l. or 60. per annum, and two 
furnished apartments will be provided for 
each. The incumbent minister of St. 
John’s district church, the Rev. B. King, 
has consented to join in this arrangement, 
and to become a tenant of one set of apart- 
ments, 

On the 8th of April, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury held a confirmation 
at the parish church of St. Mary-le-bow, 
Cheapside, for his London  peculiars. 
Upwards of S00 young persons were con- 
firmed. After the ceremony his Grace de- 
livered a very impressive and appropriate 
address. 

Mr. Jonathan Brandreth, of the Temple, 
who, in December, 1837, gave 1000/. to the 
University College and its Hospital, has 
just presented these institutions with a 
further donation of 20001. 

LambBetru.—An intimation has been made 
tothe Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, rector of Lambeth, 
that her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to make a donation from the reve- 
nues of the duchy of Cornwall of the sum 
of SOO/. in aid of the fund now raising in 
that parish for the erection of three new 
churches. 

The monthly meeting of the committee 
of the National Society took place on Wed- 
nesday the 7th of April; his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, president, in 
the chair. The members present were— 
The Lord Bishops of London, Winchester, 
St. Asaph, Ely, and Lichfield; Very Rey. 
the Dean of Chichester, Rev. H. H. Nor- 
ris, Rev. H. H. Milman, Rev. John Jen- 
nings, Gilbert F. Mathison, Esq., Joshua 
Watson, Esq., and Rev. John Sinclair, 
Grants to the amount of 1500/. towards 
building, enlarging, or fitting up school- 
rooms, were confirmed. A plan and esti- 


mate, by Mr. Blore, for the erection of dor. 
mitories, to accommodate 60 pupils jp 
separate rooms, at the Training College 

Chelsea, were approved. Eighteen schools 
were received into union. A form of sta. 
tistical return, to be the basis of a general 
report on the state of church education 
throughout England and Wales, was agreed 
upon. ‘Twelve applications for the office 
ot inspector were referred to the committee 
of correspondence ; and the 26th of May 
was fixed as the day for the annual meeting 
of the society, and the public examina. 
tion of the children attending the central 
school. 

A special meeting of the General Commit. 
tee of the National Society took place on 
the 23rd of April. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, president of the society, in 
the chair. There were present the Lord 
Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, Here. 
ford, Lichfield, and Llandatf; Lord Ashley, 
M.P., Lord Sandon, M.P., &c. Grants to 
the amount of 1080/. towards building, 
fitting up, and enlarging school-rooms, 
were confirmed ; 44 schools were received 
into union; the rules and regulations for 
the Society’s Training College, at Stanley- 
grove, Chelsea, were considered ; and the 
Rev. James Hill, M.A., and the Rev. Mr, 
Hopwood, M.A., were appointed inspec- 
tors of national schools. 

Notice to Cnurcuwarpens. — The 
churchwardens of the several parishes in 
England and Wales should bear in mind 
that, notwithstanding the operation of the 
statute for the registration of births and 
deaths, they are required on or before the 
ist of June in every year, to transmit free 
of expense) to the registrar of the diocese, 
copies duly certified of all the registers of 
baptisms and burials solemnized in thetr 
respective parishes during the year ending 
the 3ist of December preceding, according 
to the provisions of the 52nd Geo. IIL, 
cap. 146. 

The parish of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster, which contained ten years ago 25,334 
inhabitants, and probably contains many 
more now, has but one church, which is 
partly occupied by the speaker, members, 
and officers, of the House of Commons. The 
chapel in the Broadway did in some mes- 
sure supply the deficiency, but it is now 
found in so dilapidated a condition that tt 
can neither be used nor effectually repaired. 
It has, therefore, been resolved to build & 
new church capable of accommodating 
1500 persons. The cost is estimated # 
7000/., but only 1700. are in hand for the 
purpose; and subscriptions are now sols 
cited by a committee, at the head of which 
is the rector of the parish, the Rev. If. Hl. 
Milman. The want of a church in so pop 
lous a district is quite evident, and we trust 
that ere long the piety and liberality ot the 
public will provide sufficient funds for the 
laudable purpose of supplying that want. 
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Sons or THE CrerGy.—The festival will have also made considerable additions to 
take place on Thursday, the iSth of May, many of their old libraries. The petitions 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the rehearsal for assistance from the clergy, both at home 
of the music on Tuesday the 11th of May. and in the colonies, it is stated, increase, 
The sermon will be preached by the Ven. and may be expected to increase still more 
Wm. Hale Hale, M.A., the Archdeacon of in a very considerable degree; and as the 
Middlesex. Divine service willcommence resources of the Associates are exceed- 
at two o'clock, and the doors of the cathedral ingly limited, it is much to be desired that 
will be opened on each day at one o'clock. the friends of the church should supply 
The anaual dinner will take place om Thurs- the means of carrying on the benevolent 
day, the 13th of May, at six precisely,at designs of the institution on a scale far 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Vhreadneedle- more commensurate with their importance 
; street. than has hitherto been done. New Asso- 
‘ Exrexston oF Cnurcn Accommopa. Cates are admitted by ballot, upon the re- 
! r1on.—The applications to her Majesty's Commendation of two Associates. But 

Commissioners for building and promoting bishops of the united church of England 
: the building of additional churches in and Ireland, upon signifying their desire 


n populous parishes, to accept conveyances to become members of the association, are 
P of sites for new churches, or foradditional %dmitted without ballot. 
" burial grounds, have for some time past Donations and subscriptions are received 
d been very numerous. The following in- by Mr. Stretton, No. 67, Lincoln’s-inn- 
A structions have been issued by the Secre- _ fields, from whom the Annual Report may 
y; , tary to the Commission, particular atten- be obtained. 
- tion to which will often prevent inconve- Theological works for the use of the 
5, nience and disappointment :—‘‘ It will be Association are requested to be sent to the 
7 necessary to furnish the Board with an ab- office, No. 52, Hatton-garden, 
ed stract of title to the land proposed to be All letters on the business of the Asso- 
- conveyed, together with a plan thereof, on ciation should be addressed to the Rev. A. 
he a scale, and a correct written description Trollope, the secretary, No. 4, Falcon- 
ir of the quantity and abuttals thereof (inthe street, Aldersgate- street. 
oe words to be inserted in the conveyance), Queex Anne’s Bounty.—At a General 
, as also with a statement of the amountof (Court of the Governors of the Bounty of 
he the consideration money (if any ) to be paid Queen Anne for the augmentation of the 
‘in for nae toge er It may be regi ~—_ maintenance of the poor clergy, on the 18th 
ad tenant %% ife tang 9 give a — t “a day of March, and by adjournment on the 
the ire taped * -— i ae Pia a ist day of April, 1841, the governors ex- 
or aah, ey _ a - he sa fa “on amined into the circumstances of 146 poor 
ih > : 7 p donge oe mi co a exis ; livings fcr the augmentation of which, re- 
ree oO this an ‘ a ay keg + ne vendor spectively, benetactions had been offered 
ase, Basta ats only tenant for iile, anesti- — to the amount of 63,892/. on condition that 
nat aie ’y some competent surveyor of 1t3 the governors should add to the benetac- 
heir bs ue in fee simple should accompany the tion offered to each living the sum of 2001. 
ling pressenaty An undertaking topay allthelaw 6; more, according to the circumstances of 
‘ine charges arising from, or incidental to, the the case, out of the funds at their disposal 
° conveyance, which the Board may incur, jn the present year; and they selected 
th, should at the same time be furnished them. sixty-one of them as best entitled to be 
Phe Board, when furnished with the above. augmented out of the bounty fand 
Ain mentioned papers, &c., will instruct their {o these sixty-one selected liv- : 
vote solicitor to lay the abstract before counsel ; ings offers of bensfaction had 
his and if the title appears satisfactory, to ob- been made (on the condition 
ers, ake ee obec — wera will before mentioned) to the 
The “Aiggees Sho 1 their corporate capa- AMOUNE OF ...ceeeeereseerreerseres LS7,197 
aot 8 ridin er the provisions of tae Church- [9 which livings the Governors 
poet uiiding Acts, agreed to grant all that they 
sat it Crenicat Lisraries, &c.—The Report had to dispose of—viz. ...... 14,800 
‘red. of the Associates of the late Rev. Dr. Bray, Total benefactions and grants 
ild 8 for the year 1840, has been recently pub- to meet the same to be appro- 
ating lished, from which it appears that the ac- priated in 1841 to the sixty- 
od at counts which the Associates have received one selected livings............. £51,997 
r the of their schools for educating negroes in The amount of benefactions offered on 
eb the British plantations, have been, forthe condition of augmentation by the gover- 
chicb most part, ofa vesy satisfactory descrip- nors to the eighty-five livings not selected 
q. H. non. lhe libraries founded by the Asso- by them was, 26,6951. 
opus lates for the use of clergymen whose It would have required grants by the 
‘trent aeons are inadequate to the purchase of governors to the amount of 17,6001. to have 
of the a books hecessary for the prosecution of met the last-mentioned benetactions, none 
or the their studies, have been more numerous of which grants could be made by them for 


t — : 
aah. ian for many years past. TheAssociates want of funds. 
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Puszic Recantation oF tnt Errors 
oy tHe Cuurncn oF Rome sy Turee Ro- 
MAN-CATHOLIC Priests. —On Thursday, 
April 8th, the Bishop of London received 
the recantation of the following Roman- 
catholic clergymen, and publicly admitted 
them into communion with the Church of 
England, at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall,— 
namely, the Kev. P. C. Mello, of Lisbon; 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent Gomez, of Lisbon; 
the Rev. Giovanni Battistadi Menna, from 
the kingdom of Naples, who had previously 
abjured his errors at Malta. These cler- 
gsymen, having become convinced of their 
errors, felt themselves unable to remain 
in communion with the Church of Rome; 
but being at the same time desirous not 
to be separated from the communion of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, they applied 
to the Bishop of London to admit them 
formally into communion with the Church 
of England. The form used on the occa- 
sion was that of Archbishop Wake. 

Tue New Census.—The bill brought in 
by Mr. Fox Maule and Viscount Morpeth, 
for taking an account of the population, 
provides, amongst other things, that the 
census shall be taken on the 7th June, in- 
stead of the 1st July. That the ages of 
persons between twenty and twenty-five, 
or thirty and thirty-five, Xc., shall be set 
down as aged twenty or thirty years, and 
so on. That all overseers, relieving and 
peace officers, Xc., shall be bound to act 
as enumerators within their respective 
townships, or parishes, Xc., if required to 
do so by the commissioners. ‘That sche- 
dules (to be filled up with the names, 
ages, occupations, Xc., of the occupiers) 
shall be lett at all dwelling houses in the 
course of the week ending Saturday, the 
Sth June next, the said schedules to be 
collected on the Monday following. That 
justices of the peace shall allow to the se- 
veral overseers, peace-ofticers, &c., re- 
quired to act as enumerators under this 
act, a reasonable compensation for their 
labour, trouble, and expenses.—I/Vorcester 
Journal. 

Lonpon Drocrsan Boanp or Epvuca- 
rion. —A quarterly meeting of the mem. 
bers was held on the 4th of March, at 50, 
Leicester-square, the Bishop of London 
being inthe chair. It was announced that 
a union had been effected between the 
Diocesan Board and “ The Metropolitan 
Institution for the Establishment and 
Improvement of Middle or Commercial 
Schools in the Metropolis and its Suburbs, 
upon the Principlesof the Church of Eng- 
land.” By this junction, the scheme for 
promoting church education in the diocese 
of London will be rendered uniform and 
comprehensive. The Board incurs certain 


additional liabilities; but a new sphere of 


usefulness will be opened to it; while the 
Metropolitan Institution, becoming a 
branch of the Diocesan Board, still vir- 


tually exists on the same plan, and under 
the same management, as heretofore — 
the terms of union remaining unaltered 
und the schools by which the union jg 
adopted preserve the same degree of jp. 
dependence, and are kept equally distines 
from those of an eleemosynary character. 
In fact, application has been made to the 
schools previously in union with the Me. 
tropolitan Institution, and, after the proper 
explanations, they have unanimously con. 
sented to join the Diocesan Board. More. 
over, other schools of a still higher class 
have evinced the same disposition. Their 
proprietors and managers exhibit a grow. 
ing anxiety to put themselves in a close 
and recognised connexion with the church 
and its constituted authorities ; and they 
have found that their simplest and easiest 
mode of arriving at this end is through the 
medium of a board of education, acting 
under the direct and constant superintend- 
ence of the bishop ofthe diocese. The re. 
sult is, that the Diocesan Board of London 
has already received into union no less 
than 246 national and parochial schools, as 
likewise a considerable number of com. 
mercial, and, to a certain extent, classical 
schools. ‘The actual amount of subscrip- 
tions to the board in London, is no more 
than 5581. per annum, a sum inanifestly 
quite inadequate to the work which is in 
hand. The extension of operations must 
of course require a proportionate extension 
of pecuniary resources. The Bishop of 
London, therefore, and the members of the 
committee, are anxious to increase the list 
of donations and subscriptions, and, more 
especially, to form a specific fund for the 
purposes of inspection. 


NORFOLK. 


Cuurca-rate at Lynn.—April 12th.— 
At the election for churchwarden, Xc., 
great Opposition was exhibited. Every 
proposition made by the churehwardens 
was opposed, but, as usual, to no effect. 
Messrs. Cresswell and Everard were re- 
elected as churchwardens for the ensuing 
year. A rate of 8d. in the pound was pro- 
posed by Mr. Lionel Self, and seconded by 
Mr. E. Eyre. A rate of 2d. in the pound 
was proposed by Mr. John heed, and 
seconded by Mr. David Menzie. A poll 
was demanded by Mr. Keed, and kept 
open till Wednesday, at four o'clock, and 
closed as follows :— 

For Mr. Self’s motion of 8d....... 290 

For Mr. Keed’s of 2d. ...cseseeeee 108 

Majority for a church-rate of 8d.—-1% 
— Norwich Times. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


A subscription has been commenced for 
the erection of a new church or chapel-ol. 
ease at Carrington, near Notting ham; and, 
as is usual on all charitable occasions, the 
name of Wright is again conspicuous. 
Some additional subscriptions to the pro 
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posed new church at Lenton are also 
announced. Some unknown friend, who 
desires to‘ do good by stealth,” has contri- 
buted the very handsome sum of #500 to- 
wards building the church at Carrington. — 
Nottingham Journal. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


On Thursday, April 15th, a confirmation 
was beld in the parish church of St. Peter’s- 
in-the-East, Oxtord, by the lord bishop of 
the diocese, when 684 persons were con- 
firmed. 

The Bishop of Oxford will hold confir- 
mations throughout the county of Berks 
during the month of May. 

The living of Thame, in the county of 
Oxford, has been purchased by Dr. Slater, 
aphysician of Wycombe, who is about to 
advance the three large hamlets of Tower- 
sey, Sydenham, and ‘Tetsworth, which be- 
long to it, to the dignity of separate in- 
cumbencies and endow them accordingly. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Countess Powis has laid the first 
stone of Chisbury New Church, Middle- 
ton, Salop, the Earl Powis, and the Ladies 
Herbert, Sir O. P. Wakeman, and a large 
circle of local gentry being present at the 
interesting ceremony. 

The first stone of a new church was Jaid 
at Chapel Lawn, parish of Clun, on March 
Sist, by the Rev. Edward Swainson, curate. 
The Earl of Powis has contributed 100/, to 
the undertaking, and has also promised a 
handsome set of communion plate. ‘The 
Diocesan and Metropolitan Church-Build- 
ing Societies will both contribute liberally. 
the Rev. Charles Swainson, the vicar, in 
addition to his subscription to the fund for 
building a third church in the parish, has 
given 1002, and the Rev. Edward Swain- 
on 100/. Several of the freeholders have 
subscribed 202. each, and others have en- 
gaged to carry the stone for the building. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Extract FROM THECHARGE OF Mr. Jus- 
Tice Enskine at THe Somerset Lent As- 
sizts.— The experience which the Judges 
have had during the present circuit, and 
the accounts which we near from other 
parts of the country, ail shew the great 
increase of crime in this country; and I 
am sorry to find 1 cannot say the calendar 
in this county shews that Somerset forms 
an exception to the great example; and 
itis one of the most painful parts of the 
duty of those to whom is intrusted the 
administration of the law, to find that 
year alter year, notwithstanding all their 
endeavours to suppress crime by the in- 
fliction of punishment, that erime ad- 
vyauces In a more rapid ratio than the 
population of the country, and therefore 
we must look to some other remedy than 
that which the law supplies. Severity has 
been tried in former days, and was found 
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ineffectual; lighter measures, happily, 
have now been adopted, but theyare found 
insufficient to keep down the growing 
evil, and we must look therefore to some 
other means, and in order to find the re- 
medy, we must endeavour to trace the 
evil to its source, and see if we can dis- 
cover the cause by which this great mis- 
chief is created; and 1 think that when 
we look around, we may find, by the his- 
tory of the country, that as the population 
ot the country has increased, there has 
been a demand for religious instruction ; 
unhappily, those demands have not been 
adequately met, and we are now reaping 
the effects of along series of neglect. We 
know that in manutacturing districts occa- 
sionally great distress prevails; and that 
during that distress, thefts are committed, 
which, though we may deplore, we cannot 
be much surprised at; but there is not 
that excuse on the present occasion, we 
must therefore look for some permanent 
remedy. We know in these districts 
children are sent to work at an early age, 
and are early disengaged from parental 
control, and subjected without instruction 
to all the temptations of mixed society ; 
and it is in scenes like these, no doubt, 
that habits of dishonesty are contracted, 
for one dishonest lad will corrupt a num- 
ber of others, and it is only when you can 
send the young to such schools of vice, 
with moral principles deeply marked in 
their minds, when you can send them 
under the favourable auspices of sound 
religious instruction, that you can hope 
they can resist the temptations to which 
they are exposed. It is impossible to ex- 
pect that early employment of children 
can be prevented, we must therefore see 
whether we cannot prevent the mischief 
arising from it. ‘The only remedy we can 
give them is early, sound, moral, and re- 
ligious education; it is not merely by in- 
structing them in the art of reading and 
Writing, that we can hope to do them 
much moral good, but, undoubtedly, in 
the course of that tuition the mind may be 
trained in some degree of subordination, 
but it is by building all that instruction 
upon the basis of scriptural education; by 
teaching them to act in life upon the prin- 
ciple of love to God, and of love to man 
springing from ‘that love to God, that we 
can hope to check the evil which is making 
such fearful progress. I know that in this 
county many etiorts have been made in 
order to produce so desirable a result, but 
I am well aware that although most are 
agreed as to the end it is desirable to at- 
tain, there is great difficulty in carrying it 
into practice, on account of the jealousy 
that exists as to the means by which it is 
to be accomplished. ‘Thisis not the means 
to discuss the plan that might be sug- 
gested, but no occasion ought to be lost 
to remove the difficulties. It is of the 
greatest importance that every man should 
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use bis utmost endeavours to bring about 
such a result; it may be difficult, but is 
notimpossible. Do notlet us lose our time 
in asking which plan is the best ; let every 
one in his own sphere exert himself, and | 
hope something is to be done, though, cer- 
tainly, hitherto so much has not been at- 
tained as we might have expected from an 
earnest and anxious co-operation, in the 
means to obtain one great end. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Licurietp.—A meeting of the Lichfield 
Diocesan Church Extension Society was 
held at the Guildhall, Lichfield, on April 
“nd, the lord bishop of the diocese in the 
chair, when the following liberal grants 
were made:—For building a church at 
Forebridge, near Stafford, 450/.; ditto, at 
Mow Cop, in the parish of Wolstanton, 
390/.; for rebuilding the parish church of 
Boylstone, Derbyshire, 70/.; ditto of ditto 
of Betley, Staffordshire, 120/. The amount 
of additional church accommodation pro- 
posed in the above buildings and rebuild- 
ings is 1378 seats, of which 677 are free. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The ancient parish church of Wilton is 
about to be taken down, and a new one has 
begun to be erected on another site near 
to that of the old church, ‘The parish 
church of Hill Deverell, in that county, is 
also about to be rebuilt, the present church 
being old and dilapidated, and too small 
for the congregation ; and the parish church 
of Great Bedwin is to be repewed in part, 
to afford better accommodation for the in- 
habitants of that extensive and populous 
parish. 

The General Committee of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association re- 
cently held their quarterly meeting at 
Salisbury; Archdeacon Macdonald took 
the chair. There were also present, Am- 
brose Hussey, Esq., (the high sheriff of 
Wilts,) Canon Clarke, the Rev. John W atts, 
Xe., and the Rev. G. P. Lowther, the se- 
cretary. A grant of 40/. (coupled with 
some restrictions) was made towards re- 
building Hill Deverill Church ; and a grant 
of 101. towards increasing the accommo- 
dation in West Parley Church, Dorset- 
shire, conditionally given at the last meet- 
ing, was confirmed. Payment of former 
grants was ordered,—viz., to Great Bed- 
wyn church, 60/.; to Cheddington, 35/. ; 
to Hook, 50/,;—the two last named being 
in the Archdeaconry of Dorset. The whole 
of the money remaining in the hands of the 
Association which has been given, espe- 
cially towards building a new church in 
the town of Bradford, was ordered to be 
paid into the hands of the parties autho- 
rized to receive the same. 

A Quarterly Meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Board of Education was lately 
held, at which were present, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, Archdeacons Mac- 
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donald and Lear, Rev. Canon Fisher, Hop 
and Rev. C, A. Harris, W. Curtis, Esq. 
G. E. Eyre, Esq., the Rev. Messrs, N’ 
Smart, G. Pugh, R. Moore, F. Gambier 
Moss King, R. M. Chatfield, F. W. Fowle’ 
W. Dalby, &c. &c. Applications for aid 
towards building school-rooms were made 
from two parishes in Dorsetshire, but the 
consideration of them was postponed til] 
further information could be obtained, 
It having been found impossible, under 
the circumstances of the case, consistently 
with the rules and practice of the Board 
to make a grant towards the fitting up of a 
school-room at Little Bedwyn, a loan of 
15/. was voted, a gentleman present having 
kindly guaranteed its repayment at the 
end of a year. Permission was given to 
make some alteration in the plans of two 
school-rooms, towards the erection of 
which grants had been voted at a former 
meeting. Lord Weymouth’s Foundation 
School at Warminster (of which the Rey, 
C. M. Arnold, of St John’s Coll., Cam. 
bridge, has recently been appointed Mas. 
ter) was, at the request of the Trustees 
and of Mr. Arnold, admitted into union 
with the Board, But the most important 
business of the meeting was the election of 
two exhibitioners to the Training School 
for mistresses, established by the Board, 
in the Close. ‘There were five candidates ; 
and, after weighing the testimonials, and 
the reports of the examiners who had been 
appointed by the local boards to inquire 
into their qualifications, Elizabeth Imlin, 
of Boyton, and Charlotte Smith, of Hin- 
don, were elected. It was resolved, that 
two other exhibitions, of 8/. per annum 
each, in the Training School at Salisbury ; 
and two of 10/1. per annum each in the 
‘Training School for masters, at Winclies. 
ter, should be filled up at the quarterly 
meeting, on the 15th of July; provided 
that sufficiently approved candidates shall 
then be presented to the Board.—Sualis- 
bury Journal, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

We have great pleasure in recording 
that Mrs. Nash, relict of the late J. Nash, 
Esq., of Rose-bill, near this city, has re- 
cently paid to Messrs. Berwick, and Co., 
upwards of 1680/., a balance due to them 
as treasurers of a committee appointed for 
re-building St. Peter’s Church, of which 
committee the late J. Nash, Esq., was 
chairman, the expenses having exceeded 


by that sum the amount at the disposal of 


the committee. We have also great plea- 
sure in announcing a donation of matting, 
for the above-mentioned church, from our 
respected member, J. Bailey, Esq., and @ 
handsome carved oak chair, for the com- 
munion, from Henry Clifton, Esq.—Wor- 
cester Guardian. : 
At the meeting of the Committee of the 
Worcester Deanery District, in aid of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
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ledge, held at the town-hall on the 3rd of 
April, the report of the proceedings of the: 
jast quarter was read by the secretary, the 
Rev. A. Wheeler, from which it appeared 
that 131 Bibles, 53 Testaments, 529 Prayer- 
books, 3108 other bound books and tracts, 
and 149 maps and coloured prints, had been 
issued from their depository within the 
quarter ending at Lady-day, 18+], making 
a total of S770. os 

The ceremony of consecrating Wribben- 
hall Chapel, near Bewdley, was performed 
on the 9th of April by the Lord Bishop of 
thisdiocese. ‘Ibis chapel has for more than 
a century been merely licensed forthe per- 
formance of divine service by the Bishop ; 
and asno burials could take place there, this 
inconvenience was seriously felt by the in- 
habitants of the chapelry, but which has 
now been happily remedied. 


YORKSHIRE. 

York Minstrer.—Ihe Dean and Chap- 
terof Durham have subscribed 200l. to- 
wards the restoration of York Minster. 
The total subscriptions announced to this 
time amount to something over 15,200/., 
being 9000/. or 10,000. short of the esti- 
mated repairs. 

fue Sirk Gown.—A question is now 
agitating the Wesleyan body throughout 
this country, on the subject of wearing 
clerical gowns in the pulpits of the society, 
by its itinerant ministers. Mr. Welsh, in 
a pamphlet which he has published, states 
that the system, if adopted by all itinerant 
preachers, will cost the society 7000/. a- 
year. The Rev. S. D. Waddy, the most 
popular Wesleyan preacher in this town, 
having had a silk gown presented to him 
by some ladies in his congregation, has ap- 
peared therein in public, but his so doing 
has not met with the approval of the oflice- 
bearers of the society in Hull. The Rev. 
Mr. Bunting, at Manchester, also appeared 
in one on the same day as Mr. Waddy, 
which circumstance being strongly disap- 
proved, Mr. Bunting has withdrawn him- 
self until the Conference, when the matter 
will come on for discussion.— Hull Paper. 

On Monday, 29th March, the beautiful 
new church, recently erected at Stanning- 
ley, in the parish of Leeds, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. A very nu- 
merous and highly respectable congregation 
attended to witness the interesting cere- 
mony. 

WALES. 

John Vaughan, Esq., the high sheriff for 
the county of Montgomery, has, as the first 
act of his shrievalty, deposited 100/. ina 
Montgomeryshire bank, as the commence- 
ment of a county fund towards the educa- 
tion of the poor in the principles of the 
established church. 

SCOTLAND. 

A very influential movement has been 

made in Edinburgh towards the better ob- 


servance of the Lord’s-day. A public 
meeting has been held, and measures taken 
to remonstrate against the railway and 
general desecration of that day. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL, NEW ZEALAND. 


From the Bishop of Australia. 


** Sydney, Sept. 3, 1840. 

‘“ New Zealand, taking in all its local 
connexions at this moment, and its influ- 
ence, certain, though perhaps remote, upon 
the other islands which diversify the ex- 
tent of this great Pacitic Ocean, does in- 
deed open an animating scene; and the 
cause of Christianity, it may be hoped, 
will derive a fresh impulse from the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
having assumed (by the nomination ofa 
chaplain ) an interest in the religious wel- 
fure of this new dependency of the church.” 

Home Report of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel.— ‘lhe following 
clergymen, recently sent out by the Bishop 
of Jamaica to his diocese, bave received 
grants from the society to defray the ex- 
pense of their passage:—Revs. Thomas 
Garrett, John Nash, Edward Rogers, Ed- 
ward Hawkins, O. D. ‘loosey,W. Mayhew, 
P.S. Aldrich, John Cooke. 

Missionaries put upon the Society’s List 
on the recommendation of their respective 
diocesans :—Nova Scotia—KRevs. William 
Elder, M. Godfrey, Alexander Stewart, 
John Storrs, James Disbrow. Canada— 
Revs. Henry C. Cooper, G. M. Arm- 
strong, J. Torrance. India (Cawnpore)— 
Rev. Mr. Perkins. 

Grants recently made :—At the disposal 
of the Bishop of Montreal, 500. ; at the 
disposal of the Bishop of ‘Toronto, 500L. ; 
Newfoundland Cathedral, 500/.; two cha- 
pels at St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, 2001. ; 
church at Dundas, ditto, 150/. ; church at 
March, Upper Canada, 1002. 

The Rev. W. Agar Adamson, approved 
by the society as one of its missionaries, 
has sailed for bis mission, Amherst Island, 
in Lake Ontario, Upper Canada. 

The Rev. J. Walker, M.A., the Rev. 
John Burrowes, M.A., and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Richardgon, B.A., recommended as 
chaplains for Van Diemen’s Land, have 
sailed for that colony. 

The society has resolved to maintain a 
clergyman in the colony of Western Au- 
stralia, whose duty will consist in visiting 
the several scattered townships in that 
new settlement; and the Rev. George 
King has been selected for this service. 

The society being induced by favourable 
circumstances to reestablish its mission on 
the western coast of Africa, would be glad 
to receive applications from clergymen 
willing to proceed to Cape Coast Castle, 
where there is an English fort, and whither 
the two princes of Ashantee are about to 
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return. An engagement might be made 
for a period of three years. ‘The expense 
of passage and outfit would be defrayed, 
and a stipend of 300. a-year allowed. 

Cnuuren Exrension in tne West 
Inpies.—The comfortable, orratheraffluent 
circumstances of the negro population in 
the West Indies, is strongly indicated by 
a fact just communicated to us froma recent 
letter from Berbice. A handsome chapel 
is being erected in the neighbourhood of 
the writer, to the erection of which the 
negroes of the district had contributed the 
very large sum of 22,000 guilders (1800/.), 
and they are raisinga further subscription of 
the like amount. It is highly gratifying to 
find the negroes taking so very remarkable 
an interest in the work of church exten- 
sion, though we should fear their capa- 
bility of making so great efforts in the 
depressed condition of West India pro- 
perty.—Inverness Herald. 

Appitronat Corontat Bisnoprics.— 
It has been determined to proceed without 
further delay with the plan proposed in 
the Bishop of London’s letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for providing a fund 
for the endowment of bishoprics in the 
British colonies and foreign possessions. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has an- 
nounced her intention of contributing the 
munificent sum of 2000/.; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1000/. ; the Bishop of London, 
1000/.; the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has voted a grant of 
10,0001. ; the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 5000/. ; the 
Church Missionary Society bas declared its 
intention of contributing liberally to the 
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same object; and the Colonial Church 
Society bas subscribed 400/. [Since this 
statement was published, a public meet 
has been held, on April 27th, at Willis’s 
Rooms. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, supported by the Archbishops 
of York and Armagh, the Bishops of Lon. 
don, Durham, Winchester, Bangor, (h)j- 
chester, Hereford, Llandaff, Salisbury, 
and a large body of the clergy, with many 
influential laymen, among whom were the 
Ear] of Chichester, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P., Sir R. H 
Inglis, the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, the 
Right Hon. H. Labouchere, Esq. M.P, 
During the meeting it was announced that 
the subscriptions already amounted to 
between twenty-seven and twenty-eight 
thousand pounds. | 


Tne German Universitirs.—The Con- 
stitutionnel publishes the following sta- 
tistics of the German Universities :— 
Berlin contains 1678 students; Munich, 
1371; Leipsic, 935 ; Tubingen, 739 ; Got- 
tingen, 704; Halle, 682; Breslau, 631; 
Heidelberg, 614; Bonn, 594; Giessen, 
407; Konigsberg, 890; Wurtzburg, 343; 
Erlangen, 311; Fribourg, 501; Marbourg, 
285. 

By an imperial ukase, the Emperor 
Nicholas has founded a bishopric of the 
Greek church for the Russo-American 
colonies. The title given to the new pre- 
late is, ‘‘ Bishop of Kamtschatka and the 
Kurile and Aleutian Islands.’’ The Archi- 
mandrite Innocenz, who was formerly a 
missionary in Russo- American colonies, is 
appointed to the diocese. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Recetveo: F. W. C.—P. K.—F. J. S.—An Impartial Reader—H*****—W, W.— 
De Sancta Trinitate— Silas—Moderator.— Mr. Cresswell_J. M. G. 

The Editor is much obliged by the Maps of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, which 
arrived safely, and will, he hopes, be carefully used, and returned uninjured. 

He would have been glad, if he bad received the notice earlier, to have said more 
in this Number of the School for the Sons of Clergymen; but an institution whose 
list of names already contains those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London, Ripon, St. David’s, and Oxford, is not in want of recommendation ; and any 
information as to its purpose and plan will no doubt be given on application to the 
Rev. C. E, Plater, of Charlton-in-Dover, or the Rev. J. D. Glennie, 51, Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

R. K.’s second letter is received, and shall be attended to. The Editor will be 
glad if it is in his power to suggest anything worth communicating. 

He is much obliged to Mr. Hardy. 

J. H. can hardly suppose that the Editor would publish such a statement as that 
contained in his letter on anonymous (that is, on no) authority. 

or the passage mentioned by ‘A Priest” relate to anything but the wax 
tapers 

If authors cannot be induced to give such a look at the Magazine as might shew 
them whether their own works are reviewed in it, it is rather too much for them 
to ask the Editor to take the trouble of searching out the matter. 


